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THROUGH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN e 
ST. LOUIS AND CITY OF MEXICO 


COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS AND HOT SPRINGS 
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S-E. COR. 6% & OLIVE STREETS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen't Pass'r ano Ticket AGENT, ST. Louis, Mo, 





OPEN 1 ILL 10 O'CLOCK EVERY EVENING UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 
PRAGTICAL GIFTS. PAINT BOXES 


FOR CHRISTMAS OIFTS 


F With every box of colors at 50c or 
ree over, a regular 25c Painting Book 


will be given Free. 


Children’s Paint Box with 12 colors 
and 2 brushes, Only. ....e.00. ssoee 
Murillo Water Color Box—Japanned 
tin, white enamled lined box, con- 
taining 15 colors, 2 tubes and 
2 DEUSNES..00c caahrcccqcccess ve 
Large French Murillo Water Color 
Box—No, 477 


ST a ae 


A pair of Aloe’s S-lid Gold Spectacles 
or Eyeglasses makes a splendid gift 
that will be greatly apprec.ateé 

by any one who wears glasses. 7 


We test eyes free! Glasses cheerfully 
exchanged after the Christmas rush. 


IN THE OLD -POST-DISPATCH BUILDING. 


ALOE'S CHRISTMAS SALE 


Is an event of unusual interest and importance this year, for it marks the “Opening” of our new and hand- 
some store, and serves to introduce the largest, finest and most complete stock we have ever placed before 
our patrons. It’s a superb display from which to select useful and beautiful Christmas gifts—articles that 
bear the A'oe stamp of quality—at Aloe’s ever reasonable prices. 


Steam and Clock-Working Toys. 


For the Christmas selling we have imported the finest line of mechanical and steam toys 
ever shown inthis city. Steam and clock working trains that run on tracks—steam 
engines, perfect steam-working models that really drive machinery, boats that propel 
themselves, and other novelties by the hundred. Come while the assortment is still complete. 


No. 34—Clock-Working Train—Lo- No. 26 —Steam-Working Locomo- 
comotive, tender and car, on circular . tives—Perfect steam-working mod- 





Opera Glasses 
for Christmas : 





track; the greatest toy ever $I 00 
offered at this price a 
No. 35—Clock-Working Train—Lo- 
comotive, tender, baggage car and 
vestibuled car, on track; 
special at 
No. 398—Clock-Winding Iron Loco- 
motive, with brake, tender $6 00 
and 3 cars, on track ‘ 
The higher - priced 
trains have many 
novel combinations of 
track laying, and in- 
clude switches, while 
the locomotives are 
fitted with brake and 
speed regulators. 
Horizontal Engines 
—Perfect steam- 
working models, with 
steel boiler, good 
model of a factory 
engine, has steam 
whistle and . safet 
valve—a fine 0 


Upright Steam Engines—like cut— 
perfect steam-working models, with 
steam whistle and safety 
valve, only 

Others up to $15.00. 

Swiss Toy Music Boxes— 

No. 140—Plays one air..... socosnes ae 


Clock-Working Trains — On 


5 eee 


Clock-Working Automobiles 
—some as low 0c 


BB cccccccccccesesessesscesess: 


& 


an, 


Clock Workivg 


els, with steam boiler, steam whistle 
and safety valve, with car 
and track, for 

No. 29 — Steam-Working Locomo- 
tive—Operates with steam; perfect 
working models, finely fin- 
ished train, on track 

No. 31—Fine 


—Steel boiler, 
safety valve, 
whistle. coal 
car and pas- 
genger car. 


frack$O: 00 OD a 


Others up to 
$18. 


Magic Lan- 
terns — like 
cut—a splen- 

did article— 
complete with 40 cho.ce views— 75¢ 
unequaled value 

Others up-to $10. 

Magic Lanterns and Moving-Pic- 
ture Machine Combined—An ele- 
gant imported toy, showing pictures 
in life motion—complete with moving 
picture films and 48 lantern 


Stereoscopes—A nice article 
for the library table—75e to. 


An interesting display of high- 
grade Opera Glasses and Lor- 
gnettes at tempting prices. 


Ginsses—Like cut—made of 


era 
arl, heavy gold- 


the finest selected 
lated and hand-burnished tubes— 
igh-erate, powerful lenses, per- 
fectly achromatic, complete, fn fine 
case; worth $8.50; special 
at Aloe’s for ‘ 
Opera Glasses—Covered with finest 
leather, black enamel frame, high- 
power achromatic lenses; 
Aloe’s special price 
Opera Glasses,‘ with Handles — 
Oriental or white pearl Opera 
Glasses, with handles to match— 
rich fire-gilt trimming— 
fine lenges 
Shell 
Lorgnettes 
Sterling Silwer 


Lorgnettes eocccccces $5.00 
Wintel Levemctics ......90:00 


Opera Glass 


.... $2.50 


Boats—the finest at $12— 


No. 141—Plays two airs.... 
some as low as 


No. 143—Plays four airs 


ws 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED. 


CAMERAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A good Kodak or Aloe Camera is as fine a Christmas Gift as | 
could be selected. We are now offering special reduced prices on $ 


many lines—just to get you better acquainted with this superb 


stock. 
Seneca Camera No. 1— 
size 4x5—with plate hold- 


case! special = 91.09 


, 
Seneca Camera No. 2 
—s ze picture 5x7—with 
plate holder and car- 


Burning on wood is the 
most fascinating of all arts 
—it is easily learned and 
work produced is extremely 
beautiful. We are headquar- 
ters in St. Louis for all ma- 
terials needed in pyrog- 
raphy. 





Premo Film Box 
Camera—size 3%4x41% 
—loads and unloads in 
daylight—regular price , 


era—size picture 4x5— 
unloads in 


$5.85 


loads and 
ape eH u- 
lar price $6. 


Premo Film Box Cam- : 3 | 


Aloe s Junior Outfit—a 
complete outfit $/ 49 
for beginners ‘ 

Thayer & Chandler's Out- 
fit—usual price 
$3.50—ovr price 

Aloe’s No. 
equnzed value 








Aloe Jr. Camera—size of pic- 
ture 2x2—complete with devel- 
oping and printing outfit 50c 
—worth $1.00—for 

Kodak Developing Ma- 


Stamped 
design, 


Aloe’s Ne. 2 Outfit—the one 

recommended by 

the best teachers 

Wood for Burning—Popular 
Plaques with Gibson 


White Wood for Barn- 


ing — endless 
in cabinet 
handkerchief 


array— 
frames, 
and 


glove boxes, pipe 
racks, etc. 

Calendar Pads— 
per dozen....... 





Aloe No. 4 Hand 
Camera—size 4x6, 
including one double 
plate-holder—regular 


500.. $2.25 


$5.00 





am oan, $2.00 to $10 


—ask to see 
them—prices.... 

Tripods, with Metal Tops— 
regular price $1.0— 70¢ 
in this sale 

Focusing Cloth—regular price 
75c a yard—in this 5Oc 


Albums for Kodak Pictures 
—a great assortment— 10¢ 
as low as 

Developing and Printing for 
amateurs—if yeu want the fin- 
est results bring us your plates 
and films. 


L BPP ALL LL a” laa my 
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Eastman No, 2 
Flexo Koda k— 
size picture 344x3% 
—loads and unloads 


in day- $5.0 


light 


Ann eee 
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SCIENTISTS NOW ADMIT THAT THE 


BENSONIZER Cures TUBERCULOSIS 


Read the following Endorsement from the Highest Authority, Willard H. Morse, M. D., 
of Westfield, N. J., author of the text-book, “New Therapeutic Agents,” Fellow 
Science (London), American Director (1898-1900) of 


of the Society of 
the 


Wittarp H. Morse, M. D., F. S. S., &c. 
Consulting Chemist, 


Westfield, N. J. 


I am greatly pleased with the Bensonizer 
System of Lung Cure. It is a new dispensation 
in Medicine, and stands for modern pulmonary 
medication. I have observed its progress with 
the keenest interest, and the observation grows 
more and more pleasurable as its advancement 
is made to give the rose color to the Art of 
Healing. I do not know Mr. Benson, but I do 
know that the perfected system is in evidence 
that he has waited long, perhaps too long, be- 
fore taking this step that leads to greater pre- 
cision and more complete control over that 
disease that deranges the cell-vitality of life. 

The system is new. Polypharmacy has been 
the rule, as well as the opprobrium of practi- 
tioners in the treatment of lung complaints. 
Ideals have been pushed, and—pushed to the 
wall. Ideal-reals have been rushed—and 
crushed. If there is such a thing as a definite 
rule of faith and practice, it has long since lost 
its definition, and manifested its finite character. 

The time was ripe for the thoughtful Benson, 
and by a rule, exact and rigorous, he has mag- 
nified inhalation until it is proven to be a Law 
of Cure far wider than has ever been realized. 
Inhalation has been of old, but the Bensonizer 
System shows that the narrow, centuries-old 
channels have been overflowed, and that the 
waters of Bethesda cannot and will not be con- 
fined. 

It is truly a System. Do not call it a “meth- 
od.” It is systematic, and not methodical, and 
therefore the liability and danger of perplexity 
and error are avoided. There is no seeking 
among many medicines for the right one; no 
devious and intricate modes of preparation; no 
charlatanry. 

I have been asked, 
like?” 

It is like Life. More than that, it is lifeful. 

Let this be appreciated. The System deals 
with living bodies, with the vital principle, the 
principal spark. Its dealings are with breath. 
The patient with pulmonary complaints breathes 
and still breathes. It is the System’s advantage. 
It discusses the inherent energy, and maintains 
that thereby the chemico-vital laws apply to 
existence, and appropriate that which is within 
its reach and needful to the healthfulness and 
the lifefulness. As a System it demonstrates 
making the most of Breathing. And that which 
is breathed is that which is appropriate for the 
lungs’ health. It gives to the chemico-vital 
laboratory those essential elements which are 


“What is the System 


Bureau of Materia Medica, etc. 


the instrumentalities of the vital functions. 

It does not coddle the lungs. Though con- 
sidering them diseased, it still considers that 
they have vitality, and vitality of a power for 
appropriating that which is necessary for the 
sustenance of the body, as well as for the pul- 
monary sustenance. With every inhalation the 
patient takes stock in the force of resistance, 
the force of existence, and the force of subsist- 
ence. It recognizes that the patient has Force, 
and it makes the most of it. Therein it occu- 
pies a ground that is all its own. It is all too 
common for Medicine to regard the lungs as 
so deficient in Force as to be unaccountable. 
But this System makes the most of that which 
remains, and regards even the remainder as an 
efficient factor. 

We have been accustomed to regard the vital- 
ity of the consumptive as of such a low order 
as to be of no consequence. But the Bensonizer 
System individualizes even the modicum of vi- 
tality, and holds that, small as it is, depraved 
as it may be, it still has the power of selecting 
and appropriating that which is necessary to 
perfect itself after its own material and form, 
as well as that which it needs for overcoming 
and adapting itself to circumstances. 

It is trite, but it is true that “While there is 
Life there is Hope.” The System holds that 
though the vitality has been reduced, still it is 
a factor to accomplish Life, and that still there 
is an inherent potency, which, though disturbed 
and deranged, has a perennial harmonious ac- 
tion with the various functions of the organ- 
ism, and prohibits the invasion and the agency 
of the disease-germs and the allied influences 
= cause a deviation from the normal stand- 
ards. 


The medication that is offered by inhalation 
is rational. The word needs emphasis. All 
crude medicines are, in their nature, health- 
perturbing. This System has shown that med- 
ication can be used directly by the pulmonary 
tissue with curative power, with conservative 
ability, and with conformity to a rationale that 
is the very material of Health. 

And that rationale is the direct substitution 
of medicinal for morbid action. That which 
acts to the advantage of the pulmonary tissue 
is given to it for that action and activity. The 
substances administered, not in crude forms, 
and not indirectly by the stomach, are found 
to act like enchantment in supplying the want- 
ing substances, and by setting in action the 
inchoate particles already present which stand 
for healing and for vitalizing. Under the in- 
fluence of the inhalation the patient makes more 
of the vital electricity of the oxygen of the air 
than he ever did before. 


Nothing can be more rational. When it is 
remembered that all of the elementary particles, 
as they exist in the tissues and fluids, are in- 
variably particled and refined, it is manifest 
that the elements given as a medicine, by inhal- 
ation, must be attenuated and reduced so as to 
act affinitively. And the inhalant is such that, 
far from crudeness, it is but barely detectable 
in and by the delicate tests of chemistry. By 
its mode of preparation the inhalant has had 
imparted to it not merely fineness of form, but 
also some portion of the inspiration of its mas- 
ter. I say that I do not know Mr. Benson, but 
I am glad to believe that as the condition of 
an electrical current is modified in passing from 
the machine through the organism of another 
individual to the patient, as his manipulation 
of the inhalant is not without its influence in 
sustaining and restoring the sick. 

The cure is not pretensive. The System does 
not claim to cure in twenty-three hours and 
fifty-nine minutes. For the permanent restora- 
tion of those who suffer from pulmonary dis- 
orders, time is required. The disease, however 
long its standing, has by degrees involved the 
pulmonary tissue until disturbances of function 
and sensation have married with changes in 
other tissues and structures. All these must 
be changed, renovated, and renewed by the 
efforts of the immaterial vital forces, assisted 
by the salient influence of the inhalant, and 
sustained by proper nutrition, before the cure 
is made perfect. In some cases, little short of 
marvelous, the power of disease may be broken 
at once, and in nearly all cases an improvement 
is marked and emphasized in a short time. 

But, it will be said,—“Is not the medicinal 
influence soon extinguished?” I think not. 
The System knows neither diathesis nor idio- 
syncrasy as impediments. 

Again, the System provides for nutrifying 
the tissues. By the inhalation there is provided 
for the lungs that which is essential for their 
functions. And with the exercise of those func- 
tions there is provision for nutriment, and for 
the accession of vital energy. If, in the dis- 
cussion, one chooses to go into the chemical 
intricacies, we might say that if anything in 
Medicine is certain, it is the fact that both 
phagocytosis and leucocytosis are directly op- 
posed to microbic invasion, quite as much as 
haematosis is directly oppose to anaemic con- 
ditions, and that by the System this opposition 
is made a potent element. Again, if any one 
thing is more certain than another in the entire 
domain of biology, it is the fact that higily- 
vitalized nuclein is essential to Health, and 
such nuclein the inhalant bestows on the lungs. 

W. H. MORSE, M. D. 


The Main Office of the Bensonizer Company is Located at 417 N. Seventh Street 


IN THE BENSONIZER BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 


All who call may see Mr. Benson personally and note this remarkable system of treatment for Consumption. Those who cannot 
call are requested to write for free booklet. The treatment can be taken atzhome and full instructions given by mail, 
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THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Sr. Louis TicKkET OFFICE, SIXTH AND OLIVE STREET 
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Christmas present. 
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Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 


(HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO.) 


706-708 Washington Avenue. 


SAFES 


We carry the most complete line in the United States. 


We are making a specialty of residence safes of various sizes. An acceptable and appropriate 
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Useful in every family. 








SUMMER SHOWS NOBLE WORK 
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THE 


John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON 


ISSUES THE MOST APPROVED 
AND DESIRABLE FORMS _ OF 
LIFE, ENDOWMENT, AND TERM 
POLICIES 


POLICIES FOR PROTECTION AND 
INVESTMENT 


For full information apply to 


JOHN J. RALEIGH, 


State Agent for Missouri, 
SUITE 6132 CHEMICAL BLDG, 


Bert—Main 2673 m. B 
Kintocn—a 458. St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Famous Ballads ana 


Good Old Songs” 


TWENTY-FOUR FAVORITES 


Arranged as Quartettes 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
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BAYLE 


MAKES 
3 Celebrated Potted Cheeses, 


The Tid-Bits of the Dinner Table. 


AFTER-DINNER CHEESE, 


DEVILED CHEESE, 


ROQUEFORT CHEESE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
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ST. LOUIS, 
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P. Roeder, 616 Locust. St. Lindell Hote] News Stand 
E. T. Jett, 806 Olive St. Music Dept., Crawford's 


The GOODSONG PUBLISHING CO. 
619 PINE ST. 
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LILBURN G. McNAIR, President. FLETCHER R. HARRIS, Vice-President. 
PAUL JONES, Vice-President. SPENCE L. FINLEY, Treasurer. 
LAURENCE W. DAY, Secretary. 


CAPITAL, $300,000. 


McNair, Harris & Jones Realty Co., 


Eighth and Olive Streets 


PROPERTY OWNERS! 


We solicit RENT COLLECTIONS and the MANAGEMENT of ESTATES. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION of the officers of the company given to details incident to 
GOOD RETURNS and ECONOMY. 
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FIVE INTERESTING PLACES 


The Five Backus Stores, All Headquarters 
For Good Gas Goods 


Mr. T. M. Ambler, manager of the 
Backus Company, says he finds the broad 
and liberal policy of Mr. E. G. Cowdery, 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, is cre- 
ating a large demand for every descrip- 
tion and kind of gas appliance, and there- 
fore has prepared to meet it by opening 
fve stores in different sections of the 
city. : 
It is seldom one sees the practical, 
the tasteful and the beautiful so har- 
moniously combined as in these places. 
One’s first impression on entering is that 
of an old Flemish dining room with its 
substantial and quaint furnishings. This 
impression is not removed by the fact 
that different gas using articles are so 
arranged around the room as to add to 
its appearance and afford a very pleas- 
ing way of teaching the value and prac- 
ticability of Gas Stoves, Welsbach 
Lights, Water Heaters, and other gas- 
using appliances which will go such a 
long way towards making life endurable 
in this climate during the long winter 
days ahead of us. 

Mr. Ambler believes too much atten- 
tion is paid by many merchants to the 
practical side of their business, at the 
expense of those little details which ap- 
peal to the artistic side of every nature, 
and that those wishing to purchase a 
gas stove or heater should be comforta- 
bly seated amidst pleasant surroundings 
while listening to the eloquent plea of 
polite salesmen instead of having to 
stand in an uncomfortable, crowded 
space surrounded by the pots and pans 
that bring to mind the disagreeable bur- 
dens of housekeeping. 

Mr. Ambler also intends to supply 
these different stores with every practi- 
cal appliance on the market, in which 
gas can be economically used, and this 
covers a very large field, as gas can be 
utilized in all stages of life, beginning 
from the time it is burned under an in- 
cubator in order to sustain life in the 
puny infant reposing therein, to that, 
when used in preparing hot water needed 
to restore circulation to the chilling ex- 
tremities of the octogenarian. 

Some very interesting tests of these 
different appliances have been made and 
prove that gas, at the price now prevail- 
ing in St. Louis, can be used for both 
household and mechanical purposes far 
more economically, with much greater 
cleanliness and far less trouble than any 
other fuel. Among these we might 
mention forges, crucible furnaces, metal 
heaters, house and water heaters, hotel 
kitchen ranges, curling and waffle irons. 

The Backus Company is prepared to 
stand by the accuracy of these tests and 
1s confident that personal experience will 
not only satisfy but convert forever to 
the use of gas as a fuel all giving it a 
trial. 

The city has been divided into dis- 
tricts, and at all Backus stores the pric- 
es will be identical with those now pre- 
vailing, or that may prevail, at the 
Backus Building, rorr Olive street. De- 
livery will be made from each of these 
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7 J. B. SICKLES SADDLERY CO. 


We are headquarters on Fine Coach, Brougham, Surrey, Runabout, Tandem and 
Buggy Harness; Riding Saddles, Coupes, Leggings, Gauntlets, Fowne’s Driving 
Gloves, Carriage Robes, Horse Blankets and the most complete line of Horse Goods. 


The present high standard which our goods have attained, due solely to their 
quality and correctness in design, has placed us among the foremost saddlery 
houses in the country. 


AND 21!1sT STS. 
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stores very promptly, and goods are 
sometimes delivered before those order- 
ing them have been able to return home. 
Both the Kinloch and Bell telephones are 
installed in each store. Every facility 
that good business judgment justifies 
will be found at any and all of these 
places, and we congratulate the Backus 
Company on their progressiveness and 
believe that the future will prove the 
wisdom of this move. 

The neighborhood housekeepers are 
showing their appreciation of these com- 
fortable and tastefully arranged rooms 
by stopping in the morning on their way 
from the markets to enjoy a little rest 
in front of a cheerful blaze from an 
Odorless Stamford Gas Heater. And 
at the same time post themselves on the 
newest thing in gas. All kinds of 
gas literature can be found at all 
of these places, and the com- 
pany takes pleasure in circulating the 
attractive books so artistically gotten up 
by the manufacturers. A few minutes 
spent there is always productive of good 
results, both mentally and _ physically. 
These Backus stores are certainly evi- 
dence of a new St. Louis, and we do 
not think they can be equaled and are 
sure they cannot be excelled anywhere. 

These stores are located as follows: 


Backus Building, 1o1r Olive, Head- 
quarters for Good Gas _ Goods. 
Little Backus Building, 710 North 
Taylor (near Delmar). The West 
End Headquarters for Good Gas 
Goods. 2249 South Grand, __ the 


southwest headquarters for Good Gas 
Goods. 2229 South Broadway, the 
South End headquarters for Good Gas 
Goods. 1433 Salisbury, the North End 
headquarters for Good Gas Goods, 


ok ob oh 
TOUR OF ALL MEXICO 


Via Iron Mountain Route, under escort 
of Reau Campbell, Mgr., The American 
Tourist Association, Quincy Building, 


113 Adams street, Chicago. Selected 
Clientele, Limited. All exclusive priv- 
ileges, independent travel. Special 
Pullman Vestibule Train, Drawing 


Room, Compartment, Library and Mu- 
sic Room, with the largest Dining Car 
in the world, and the famous open top 
Observation Car, Chililitli. Special 
Baggage Car. 
TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES EVERY- 
WHERE, 

For information address any agent of 
Iron Mountain Route, or H. C. Town- 
send, G. P. & T:, Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





By making our employes take plenty of time with their work, there- 
by improving it, we have more than doubled our output the second year. 
We want no hurry up World’s Fair business at all. 
care of our regular customers and their visitors only. We deal directly 
with our patrons and pay no commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or 
We pay more for our work than any other Laundry and if it is 
not “‘BETTER’”’ than other Laundries do we can not expect to hold the 


agents. 


business. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET. 


“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER. 
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GLORY QUAYLE. 


The Slowest Laundry. 


CORPORATION, 


NOT IN A TRUST. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, Pres. 


J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, Vice Pres, and General Manager. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 
: 


We intend to take 
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Cunningham Carriage 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF FINE CARRIAGES IN 


James Cunningham, Son and Co., 


Wm. J. Brachvogel, Agent. 2018-2020 LOCUST ST. 
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What a wonderful encyclopedia of 
commerce, What a monument to the city 
of St. Louis is the great St. Louis Un- 
ion Station, into which 27 lines of rail- 
way daily carry their loads of humanity. 

It is really a world within itself this 
ereat palatial retreat of the traveler, 
built and managed by the Terminal As- 
sociation, which controls 14 lines of 
railway. 

It is the magnet towards which thou- 
sands are daily drawn, the gateway, 
through which the multitudes, that are 
constantly forcing tribute from the erst- 
while virgin lands of the West, South 
and Southwest, must pass. 

It is the hub of a mighty wheel. Visit 
its great and imposing midway almost 
any day, and one may see the nations of 
the world on parade, a human pano- 
rama, in which the peoples from the 
furthermost parts of the globe meet and 
jostle each other and gaze in wonder on 
this, the largest structure of its kind in 
the world. 

What numbers of untold millions in 
wealth are yearly brought to St. Louis 
markets through its gates! 

Even those of enlightened races who 
visit it view with wonder its perfect 
electric switching facilities, and look 
with bewilderment beyond into the great 
railroad yards where many trains, both 
freight and passenger, are constantly in 
motion. 

Vast as is the traffic in passengers 
whose trade flows in and out of the 
great station like the ebb and flow of 
the sea, the freight business is even more 
enormous, constantly growing, and just 
as continually taxing the facilities of 
this great corporation 

Passenger and freight trains contin- 
ually feed with commerce this great 
_Terminal system for the crowds that go 
out into the new lands of this great 
country each day, each year, only add 
to the volume of freight that comes 
from these points on the returning car- 
riers of commerce. 

Through St. Louis now passes all 
the raw materials of the South, sent to 
Northern mills and back again through 
this city, and over the Terminal lines, it 
comes in the shape of finished products. 
East and West the various lines run- 
ning into St. Louis likewise do a tre- 
mendous business, but of late the trend 
of trade southward has outstripped that 
of all other points. 

In the matter of “breadstuffs” alone 
the various traffic officials even now are 
confident that the Southern ports which 
are supplied through St. Louis, by way 
of the Terminal Association, will equal, 
if not surpass, those of the Atlantic in 
exports. 

The following figures for ten months 
this year will give an idea of the gains 
made by the ports to a great extent de- 
pendent upon St. Louis lines: 


Atlantic Ports. . 1902. 1903. 

Baltimore .....) $18,239,201 $21,589,090 
Boston .... .... 045 7,718 191 
Newport News.. 10,780,704 6,086,256 
New York .... 31,320171 34,112,881 
Philadelphia .... 1 5,437,968 14,603,330 





Totals .......$85,332,004 $84,109:748 


Gulf Ports. 1902. 1903. 
Galveston ...... $ 7,313,786 $16,088,359 
Mobile .... 1,108:916 1,162,797 
New Orleans ... 11,728,388 18,578,566 





Totals . .$20,151,090 $35,829:722 

The remarkable changes in the export 
conditions is said to be due to four im- 
portant causes, viz.: Mileage difference, 
rate conditions, change in wheat center 
and the almost inexhaustible resources 
of the South. 

As regards the mileage differences St. 
Louis has: advantages which, while of 
some moment, are not considered as im- 
portant as other reasons named. ‘The 
approximate mileage between the ports 
named is as follows: 

Miles. 
Chicaie to New Yor... 0655... .00Qme 
Chicago to Philadelphia ...........822 


Chicago to Baltimore .............. 8or 
Chicago to New Orleans ........... 922 
St. Louis to New Orleans ..........702 
St. ‘Louis: to Galveston ..........3 1-156 
St. Louis: to: Mobis fends... se 646 


In connection with the not very great 
disparity in mileage, it is said that the 
advantage accruing to St. Louis from 
this point is chiefly due to the fact that 
the grain center of the United States is 
slowly changing from the Northwest to 
the West, and even to the Southwest. 

This change brings these products in 
closer touch with St. Louis than Chica- 
go, and therefore is more convenient to 
the ports in the South, which, it may 
be said in passing, are making vast im- 
provements to accommodate the grow- 
ing traffic. 

Perhaps more than anywhere else, the 
policy of the Terminal Association has 
assisted the traffic enterprises of St. 
Louis in building up this great trade. 

Representing as it does the interests 
of fourteen lines, with unlimited capital, 
handled by progressive and far-sighted 
officials, it was expected at the begin- 
ning of this year that the Terminal As- 
sociation would expend nearly $10,000,- 
000 in improving its facilities for hand- 
ling the World’s Fair traffic. Five 
millions have been expended in im- 
proving the property, though a bond is- 
sue of $50,000,000 was authorized, and 
an issue was prepared ready to be listed, 
of about $13,000,000. 

In the early part of the present year 
the Terminal Association decided that 
Union Station should not only be the 
greatest in the world, but that the va- 
rious methods of transacting the busi- 
ness that daily passes through it should 
be brought up to the highest standard. 

In order to do this many important 
changes were agreed upon, all of which 
will prove a blessing to the traveler. 

No longer will the tourist have to 
dodge the express and _ baggage 
drays, for through an underground 
passageway baggage and express will 
soon be loaded into the cars, so that 
travelers on the platform above will not 
be troubled. 

A wide subway has been constructed 
about the middle of the shed extending 
from Eighteenth to Twentieth streets, 
through which express wagons can be 
driven and packages raised on elevators 
to the trains. Small subways extend- 
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The Terminal Association: What It is Doing For St. Louis. 


ing from the baggage and express offi- 
ces, which were torn down and rebuilt 
on the Eighteenth street side, connect 
with the main subway. Provision was 
also made for a subway for the delivery 
of mail. 

A new power house, said to be the 
best equipped west of the Mississippi 
River, and additional tracks, have in- 
creased the Association’s facilities, so 
that now no less than 32 trains can en- 
ter the shed without inconvenience. 

The shed itself has had many square 
feet of glass added to it, and an inter- 
locking plant, costing $100,000, has been 
installed in the place of the one in use 
since the station was built. 

A new inter-locking plant has also 
been installed in the East St. Louis 
yards, where numerous and costly im- 
provements have been made, among 
them being the “hump,” by which cars 
can be delivered by gravity to their re- 
spective tracks. 

With an eye to the comfort of World’s 
Fair passengers the Terminal Associa- 
tion had planned _ gigantic alterations 
which would greatly benefit the city 
and its merchants, and put into circula- 
tion a vast sum of money, but the needed 
legislation for the improvements has 
been delayed, so that the plans are, for 
the present, in abeyance. But the Ter- 
minal has not forgotten to make the 
Belt Line do service during the Fair. 
This line which runs from the Mer- 
chants’ Bridge to a connection with the 
Wabash tracks at Page avenue, has been 
double-tracked, and _ will be provoked 
with a block signal system, and turned 
into a useful and safe line to convey vis- 
itors to the World’s Fair. 

A “Y” connection has been built at 
the Merchants’ Bridge in order to per- 
mit trains coming in from the North 
or Northeast, either to proceed over the 
Belt Line, or go into Union Station. 

The other improvements which the 
Association has had in contemplation, 
however, would have added greatly to 
the convenience of visitors to the Fair, 
as well as travelers in time to come. 


It was intended that a loop should 
be built from the Eads Bridge, 2,100 feet 
south, to a connection with the Termi- 
nal tracks, this to be used for the regu- 
lar trains, thereby keeping the other two 
remaining tracks clear for the World’s 
Fair trains, but on account of adverse 
legislation it is believed that even under 
the most propitious conditions this loop 
cannot be built in time for the Fair. 

Other privileges, such as granting ad- 
ditional track room on Atlantic _ street 
and entrance to the main subway on 
Eighteenth street, were also denied by 
the Municipal Assembly, though the bill 
is still pending. 

Numerous other improvements have 
been made on the tracks, as regards the 
increasing facilities, which were in a 
measure hampered by the flood, causing 
a congestion of traffic, but officials of 
the Terminal Asssociation state that all 
that can be done will be completed in 
time for the Fair. 

Extensive alteration will be made in 





Union Station in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation of the passenger officials. 

The second-floor waiting-room will 
be connected with the Midway by a 
flight of steps, and the first-floor wait- 
ing-room will be, to a _ great extent, 
given up to ticket offices and other pas- 
senger and baggage stations. 

At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Terminal Association this year 
W. S. McChesney, Jr., was elected pres- 
ident and general manager, and Presi- 
dent Walsh was elected chairman of the 
board, a position created for him. 

Following is the substance of the in- 
come account of the Terminal Associa- 
tion for the year ending December 30, 
1902: 

Operating expenses 


Gross revenues 
Surplus .. 


. +++. $1,120,991.80 
pees 2,615,360.41 
367,344.50 

In addition to the improvements in 
terminal facilities which the asociation 
has made, it has stimulated the various 
railroads, represented in the Association, 
to prepare for the World’s Fair and for 
the future St. Louis. As a result, mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by tie 
twenty-seven railroads which enter 
Union Station, and their small tributary 
lines, so that, when the World’s Fair 
gates are thrown open, visitors will not 
suffer any of the very many inconveni 
ences and difficulties which in the re- 
cent past, were the lot of travelers to and 
from St. Louis. Nearly all these lines 
will have new passenger equipment by 
the time the Fair is opened, and nearly 
all of them have likewise improved their 
roadbeds and freight-carrying facilities. 
All these great systems will co-operate 
with the Terminal Association during 
the Fair period, in order to facilitate mat- 
ters. 

In the past year the Wabash, Rock 
Island, Burlington, ’Frisco, Missouri Pa- 
cific, Vandalia, Big Four, Southern, Bal- 
timore and Ohio, Louisville and Nash- 
ville and Mobile and Ohio systems have 
made especial arrangements for World’s 
Fair year. Many of them have pur- 
chased large blocks of property in St. 
Louis for additional track room on the 
route to the Fair Grounds, where an ade- 
quate passenger station and extensive 
yards will be provided to handle all 
traffic. It is expected that the Rock: is- 
land’s entrance to St. Louis will be com- 
pleted next year, and thus St. Louis 
will have a valuable connection with 
Kansas_ City. 

The Terminal Association intends to 
make the first impression that the St. 
Louisan gets of St. Louis a lasting and 
favorable one in so far as it lies within 
its power. What it has recently done 
for the merchants of the city in conces- 
sions, it would do for the traveling pub- 
lic in the matter of comfort. Had it not 
been for delay in the legislation asked of 
the city, the tunnel would be soon aban- 


doned only to freight trains, while the 
passengers coming in over the Eads 
Bridge would be diverted to the elevated 
structure on the Levee by connections 
with the bridge, and thus entrance to 
Union Station without the smoky under- 
ground annoyance would be accom- 
plished. 
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Rapid Growth of the Suburban System 


Remarkable as has been the progress 
of many of the city’s great private and 
quasi-public institutions, there is none 
that excels and few that equal, in this 
respect, the present St. Louis and Su- 
burban Railway, familiarly known as 
the Suburban, the pioneer of rapid 
transportation in St. Louis. 

This great electric street railway sys- 
tem has, indeed, set the pace for the 
city in its growth, and St. Louis cer- 
tainly has been no slow traveler in the 
last score of years. 

From an ordinary cable line, but a 
few miles in length, a road which to- 
day in St. Louis might be considered 
but a “feeding line” for others, it has, 
in seventeen years, become one of the 
most perfectly appointed street railway 
systems in the West, with ninety-three 
miles of track and ramifications extend- 
ing far into the suburbs of St. Louis 
and beauty spots of the country north, 
south and west. 

In 1886 the St. Louis Cable and West- 
ern Railway, the first rapid transit line 
in St. Louis, the nucleus of the present 
Suburban system, was completed and 
in operation. It had double tracks from 
Sixth and Locust streets to Narrow 
Guage Depot, on Morgan street, west 
of Vandeventer avenue, whence it origi- 
nally fed, but for a short time only, the 
old narrow gauge road that ran to 
Wellston, Florissant, Kirkwood and 


other points in the county. The Cable 
and Western line, like all great innova- 


tions, though a necessity, was not wei- 
come, as it should have been, by the 
slow horse-car-traveling St. Louisans, 
but before long they became accustomed 
to rapid transit, the vast saving of time 
became appreciable, and soon those who 
were fortunate enough to be within the 
district of the Suburban, were raining 
blessings on the heads of the promoters. 

The impetus rapid transit thus re- 
ceeived in St. Louis, soon manifested it- 
self in a general move for change of 
motive power by other St. Louis street 
railways, and several adopted the cable 
system. Before long the cable became 
obsolete, electricity took its place and 
the growth of the city began at a swift 
pace, as the various lines, notably the 
Suburban, began to spread out. 

In 1891 the Cable and Western Com- 
pany abandoned the cable as a motive 
power and installed electricity, and then 
began the wonderful expansion of the 
property. The old narrow guage route 
was absorbed by purchase, and the main 
line of the new electric system was ex- 
tended out this private right-of-way to 
Wellston. Later, cars were operated to 
the present western terminus of the main 
line, Suburban Garden, and_ branches 
to Florissant and Ferguson were in- 
stalled. Still later, the Meramec River 
and other divisions were established 
from time to time, until the great system 
represented by the following lines, was 
perfected : 

St. Louis and Suburban main line, 


Union avenue line, Florissant line, 
Ferguson line, Kirkwood line from 
De Hodiamont to Kirkwood via 
Clayton, the Forest Park line, be- 
tween Brentwood and Forest Park; 
the Meramec line, from Fourth and Elm 
streets to Maplewood; the Meramec 
Highlands line, from Fourth and Elm 
streets to the Meramec Highlands, and 
the North Sarah street line, from Fourth 
and Elm streets to O’Fallon Park. 

The Suburban Company seems never 
to tire of keeping its immense plant in 
the best possible shape, so that the 
very best service for the patrons will 
result. 

Not long since a large sum of money 
was appropriated by the company for 
improvements and repairs and much of 
this work is already under way, or com- 
pleted. 

President Julius S. Walsh, who is an 
experienced street railway man, has 
about completed arrangements to add 
two extensions to the system by run- 
ning a line over a private right-of-way 


from the Suburban tracks on Union ave- 
nue, to the World’s Fair Grounds, and 
a similar one from the company’s Clay- 
ton tracks near the present Administra- 
tion Building of the Fair. 

The immense work of reconstructing 
the entire roadbed of the main line, 
begun in 1902, is now about completed. 
Nine-inch 100-pound rails have been 
used on the main line, but for the coun- 
try roads, on which high speed is fre- 
quently maintained, the regulation “I” 
rail of the steam roads has been adopted. 

One of the big improvements which 
the company undertook and for which 
the patrons give them great credit, was 


the reducing of dangerous or abrupt 
curves. One of these at Duncan ave- 
nue and Sarah street has already been 
altered and those at Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth and Lucas, which are equal- 
ly as bad, soon will be abandoned. 

In order to make this alteration, the 
company has been compelled to pur- 
chase property abutting the curves, and 
soon the cars. will sweep past these 
points without any uneasiness or shak- 
ing up of their occupants. 

In the matter of rolling stock, the 
company suffered a slight handicap by 
the destruction of a number of its cars 
in a fire that reduced the De Hodiamont 
sheds May 24 last. But they have in 
service seventy-five of the finest regula- 
tion street railway coaches ever turned 
out by any car shop. These coaches are 
fitted with patent air-brakes, and each 
will seat fifty-two persons. The cars 
are comfortably furnished within, heated 
by electricity, and the lights, upholster- 
ing, wide aisles and platforms are all 
that could be desired. The cars are as 
easy running conveyances as a Pull- 
man. In the near future, the new caf 
sheds will be complete and then a large 
consignment of handsome new coaches, 
now being built in St. Louis, will be 
ready for service. To increase power 
capacity, new engines and boilers have 
been installed, together with a lot of 
new electrical devices. 

The officers of the company are: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Julius S. Walsh; vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Julius §. Walsh, Jr; 
general superintendent, Mr. John Ma- 
honey; secretary-treasurer, Mr. E. P. 
Sommers. 

The directors are: Mr. Julius 5 
Walsh, Sr. Mr. S.M. Kennard, Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones, Mr. Charles H. Hut- 
tig, Mr. Wm. F. Nolker, Mr. C. Mar 
quard Forster, Mr. William D. Orth- 
wein, Mr. Harrison I. Drummond and 
Mr. Ben Altheimer. 
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Opportunity 


Lies within the 


Shadow of St. Louis. 


Almost within the shadow of St. Louis lies a country rich in every agricultural resource. Its lands 


are fertile, its soil productive, its climate genial. Opportunities for “getting on” are, perhaps, greater than 


in any other section of the country at the present time. 
Southeast Missouri and Eastern Arkansas have apparently been overlooked by the homeseeker and set- 


tler with the Western fever. Here is a country within 200 miles of St. Louis, with ample shipping facili- 


ties, growing towns, with school, church, state, county and township organizations, in fact, all the environ- 
ments and advantages of a settled up country, while the land can be bought for $10 to $25 per acre, rivaling 


in productiveness the best lands of Illinois, Iowa or Indiana. With equal facility this country produces 


corn, wheat, oats, clover, alfalfa, cotton, fruits and vegetables of almost every description and in greatest 


abundance. 
The clearing up of immense timber tracts, followed by extensive systems of drainage, have opened to 


agriculturists seeking cheap homes a most inviting field. Immigration of the best class is pouring in, and, 


naturally, values are advancing. Many towns have sprung up. Business is good, and will grow better. 


The tide is turned to Southeast Missouri, and Eastern Arkansas. It’s a good place to locate, to become 


interested, to “get in.” 
Having recently secured entrance to St. Louis, the Cotton Belt Route now operates two first class trains 


daily between St. Louis and Southeast Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. It reaches many good towns, and 


traverses the greater portion of the territory named above. The importance of the Cotton Belt’s new service 


to the commercial interests of St. Louis is considerable, establishing, as it does, quick communication and 


closer relations in business and social intercourse. 
In encouraging immigration into this section the Cotton Belt has issued some very handsome descrip- 


tive literature bearing on the country, and put into effect greatly reduced rates twice a month for the bene- 


fit of homeseekers. Every facility at its command is offered the home hunter in securing a suitable location. 


Full information may be had by calling at the City Ticket Office, 


909 OLIVE STREET 


Or addressing 


E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. and T. A., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SPOOL SILK 


IS THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


, and Brainerd & Armstrong 
Wash Embroidery Silks 


are lustrous, fast, and’superior to all other brands. 


Why bother with so-called “Just as good” silks 
when the best COSTS YOU no more? 


DEMAND THESE BRANDS 
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Diamond Brooches 


ck 
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Diamond Necklaces 


for 








** ~~ Gentleman’s Solid 


$20.00 


OPO ES HOLOPOHPOUOPOHOHOPOH OLE LOL ORD 
“The World's Grandest Jewelry Establishment.”’ 


Mermod & Jaccard name expresses is expressed in the diamonds we are now showing—the most mag- 
nificent collection of perfect gems ever brought to St. Louis. 
training and large experience, and wrought into original and exclusive designs by the most skilled work- 
men in our own factory on the premises. 


Diamond Rings... . 
Diamond Ear Rings 


SOT ieee yaa e Pp ee $30.00 to $5,000.00 Diamond Sleeve Links....................$5.00 to $500.00 * 
ob pie ice See eats eee $15.00 to $3,500.00 Diamond Tiaras ..... ..............-$500.00 to $4,500.00 > 
hare Viehust ees Baek: aterm $25.00 to $1,000.00 Diamond Bracelets.....................-$25 00 to $475.00 © 
Sn ee ee $100.00 to $6.000.00 Diamond Lockets......................+$10.00 to $300.00 3 
ch i tne inant eaten ae $15.00 to: $1,000.00 Diamond Scarf Pins... ................-$15.00 to $750.00 f 


Diamond Studs... .. 


Mail 
Orders 
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“The Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.’’ ¥e 


Diamond Jewelry 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


All that the 
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We invite special attention to our Diamond and Pearl Jewelry for Christmas Gifts. 


Every gem selected by men of special 


LOLOPOPOLOHLOLOD 


Any of " 
These > 
Articles 


Will Be 
Promptly 
Filled 


?. 
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Solid Gold Lore- ‘ 




















x Gold Ring.---.--- . 
* Set with Perfect Cut Diamond Aegh nette Chain, Ca- 
> Lady’s R : 
Rs and Two Rubies st _ ~— uaa ates $ 18.00 Large Brilliant Diamond Stud with OR Bay bead d z 
> - Solid Gold, Set_with Four Cut Solid Gold Mounting Slide, Set with © 
* | Diamonds —sy Genuine as Gold Sher or Pendant — Hesste and * 
& | : oman Beaded Edge, Set’ One Turquoise 
, OUR NEW CATALOGUE with Perfect Cur $ 54.00 $ 16.50 $ 
| Mailed Free on Request. It contains * 
* | 5,000 illustrated gift suggestions of e [ il () a C C a [  ¢ 
| ‘ = Our Mail 2 
* | Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, Silver- pa are — Rs 
& F ill Fill Your Orders = 
$ | ware, Stationery, ete. JEWELRY CO. ae 8 6(|S 
* | Write for it to-day. romptly and Satisfactorily Be 
g | Broadway, cor. Locust. ST. LOUIS RA 
® J © 
of 
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BIG FOUR 
St. Louis to New York. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1 have had a splendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoot road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

W. P. Deppe, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 




















CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
ont for three months, not later than 

uly 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
Spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
ousiness men. Incorporated capital 
Stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 


rq]. NATIONAL 
or st.ouis. BANK 


ba Mk ie $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS $1,600,000.00 
OFFICERS. 


C.H. HUTTIG, President. G. W. GALBREATH, Cashier. 
W. B. WELLS, Vice President. J. R. COOKE, Ass’t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 


JNO. N. DRUMMOND. P.A. VALENTINE. 
H. F. KNIGHT. THOS. WRIGHT. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER. 


Condensed Statement of Condition at Close of Business Nov. I7th, 1903. 
RESOURCES. ; 
. coccvceh 6,320,068.05 
1,646,000.00 
4,656.25 
667,000.00 
211,000.00 


CAPITAL 








W. B. WELLS 


B. F. YOAKUM. ‘ 
G. W. GALBREATH. 


Cc. H. HUTTIG. 


G. W. BROWN. 
GEO. T. CRAM. 


LIABILITIES. 
Time Loans 
U. 8S. Bonds.... A ee ae 
Premium on U. 8S. Bonds ......... 
Bonds to secure U. S. Deposits .... 
Banking House and Real Estate .. 
Demand Loans ....$7,619,254.05 
Bonds and Stocks... 1,193,965.25 
Due from Banks .. 4,062,872.59 
Cash in Vauit . 8,519,274.73 


Capital ..-$ 2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 1,635,390.42 


Reserve for Taxes 20,000.00 


1,050,000.00 
. 20,447,700.50 


Circulation 


. Deposits ..... +s 
$16,395,366.62 : 








$25,153,090.92 $25,153,090.92 











Vienna golden cut glass. A new 
shipment just received at prices lower 





MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
j RBRCNTtee : than ever. 


ae 8s eee J. BoLtanp JEweELry Co., 
hin Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE LEADING 


The excitement of Christmas shopping diverts the mind from the consideration of one’s little ailments. Thoughts al 
This week the prescription department will be unusually busy, for the season is trying to the delicate; but in this week's 
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mas Souvenirs comprised in the stock of this great drug store. 


1S 


MAIL ORDERS 


\ 


CHRISTMAS | 


\ PRESENTS. 





LIQUOR DEPARTMENT 


This department contains a complete 
assortment of everything pertaining 
to the name LIQUOR of the HIGH- 
EST QUALITY and at the LOWEST 
PRICES. 





For the holidays we have made up 
different assortments of liquor and 
packed in elegant wicker baskets and 
priced according to the different as- 
sortments. 

A Christmas Specialty. 





Before buying your Christmas supply 
of liquors, wines, etc., come in and let 
us quote you some prices. Goods de- 
livered to any part of the city. 
Autocrat Whiskey, case $14.00;.... 

per Bot ....0ts Cetee See sett cutee 





D GOR coed So Oc Pes Bete ced Se Ae 


DEE 6 PEAK Oke oc Bi ce ehles Camenree 





Guckenheimer Rye, case, $8.88; per 
WOE aid weetenc- Walet's @ Sule WERE ED ce oe ae 
Old Pepper, case, $14.00; per bot. .$1.23 
Green River, case, $12.00; per bot. .$1.10 
Cascade, case, $14.00; per bot....$1.23 
Old Lynch Rye, case, $14.00; per 
BOE so ke ¥Sw See oe ee ee 
Jess Kramer, case, $11.50; per bot..98e 
MecBrayer (Cedarbrook), case, $15.00 
per bot ee 
Dewar’s Scotch, case, $14.00; per a3 
bot ee Se eee 
Risk’s Scotch, case, $14.00; per bot .$1.25 
Jameson's Irish, case, $13.50; per 


i ye .. $1.25 
Haig & Haig Scotch, per bot.....$1.75 
Otard, Dupuy & Co. Cognac, per wed 

rere sw 0 aaa cee «+ & see 


Jas. Hennessy & Co. Cognac, per 
Pee re PP oe ae $1.75 


J. & F. Martell Cognac, per bot.. .$2.00 
Kopke Victoria Port, per bot....$2.00 
Commandader Port, per bot......$2.00 
London Dock Sherry, per bot ......75e 
London Dock Port, per bot ........The 


Rheine Wines, Deidesheimer, per 
Saar ee i gig aaa ae SE ae 


Rhein Wines, Laubenheimer, per 
na ae ere | A $1.00 





ANTIKAMNIA TABLETS 


For Headaches, Neuralgias, and the 
Lightning Pains of Locomotor Ataxia. 
Per Dozen Tablets, 20c. 


Original Ounce Package, $1.00. 





Pure Rock Candy, all white, string, 
10¢e 


eee eee eee eeee 





Genuine Full-Weight Guaranteed 
Seidlitz Powders; box........... 15e 


TOILET SETS. 


Brush and Comb set, leatherette 
hinged cover boxes, white satin 
lined top and bottom; hair brush 
1l-row solid back, real ebony: 
comb, 8-in., ebony finish; copper 
ornament with silver. center: 
regular $5.00 value .... . . $3.98 


Brush and Comb Set, box same as 
above; hair brush 9-row, solid 
back, cocobolo; comb, 8-in, imita- 
tion shell; oxydized silver orna- 
ments; regular $5.00 value..... 3.49 


Brush and Comb Set, case made of 
selected ash, finished in Flemish 
black, top has two large hinge 
ornaments of polished brass, 
lined throughout with finest 
quality of white satin, Hair 
brush 11 rows, solid back: co- 
cobolo, Comb 8 in. imitation 
shell; oxydized silver ornaments; 
regular $8.00 value .... .......85.67 


Brush and Comb Set, case same 
finish as above, with round top, 
bound with ash bands; encircled 
with filigree ornaments and 
centerpiece in polished brass. 
Brush 13-row, solid back, real 
ebony. Comb 8-in. ebony finish, 
oxydized silver ornaments; regu- 
ae A ee 

Brush, Comb and Mirror set, leath- 
erette box, white satin lined. 
Hair brush and mirror ebony or 
cocobolo; oxydized silver or cop- 
per ornaments, regular $8.00.. ..85.98 

Brush, Comb and Mirror Set, hand- 
some, heavy leatherette case, 
white satin lined throughout. 
Hair Brush, Mirror and Comb 
solid sterling silver; handsome 
floral design; regular $35.00 val- 
UO. is Swi tee ee wees ss ESD 

Military Sets, in handsome leather- 
ette, satin-lined cases, solib ebo- 
ny or cocobolo, silver of copper 
ornaments; from $2.50 to .... .810.00 





PERFUME AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


Houbigant’s “Ideal” set; handsome 
box, covered with fancy _ silk; 
lined throughout with fine yel- 
low silk; containing bottle ex- 
tract, toilet water, cake soap and 
box powder, Regular $20 ......$17.50 

Pinaud’s Foscorina (new odor), put 
up in handsome cut-glass_ bot- 
tles, each bottle in satin-covered 
ease; five sizes; $2.50, $5, $9.75, 
$15, $20 per bottle; also in bulk. 
WO ba hs ks Sob cate ee aero «s+ ve 

Pinaud’s Brise Embaumee Violet, 
the finest violet perfume made; 
put up in heavy cut-glass bot- 
tles, each bottle in fine box; five 
sizes; $2.50, $5, $9.75, $18, $24 per 
bottle; also in bulk, per oz......$2.00 

Roger & Gallet’s Fleur d’Amour 
(new), handsome cut glass bot- 
tle; genuine, embossed silver la- 
bel, in red, satin-covered box: 
regular $6 ....... Cee Re 5a sce OOM 

Same in bulk, per oz ...... ...... $1.65 

We have the soap and powder in the 
Same style package. 

Societe Hygienique, new odor, 
“Kiou-li,” put up in handsome 
oriental box, satin-lined, fine 
French cut-glass bottle, regular 
GE cna coe eR ER ae ees 0.0 SRD 

Also in bulk, per oz ...... OO IO L. 


cf 
” 


WILL BE PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY FILLED. SEND THE CASH WITH YOUR 
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PERFUMES. 
iolet (vie-o-lay) “Farnese,” the 
swell perfume, put up in elegant 









ackages, handsome __ cut-glass 
bottle; three sizes; $3.50, $6, $11, 
also In ..s.ces seevsnmmsee se .. $1.50 
Farnese Soap, per cake ........$1.15 
Farnese Powder ...+- ceeseees $2.25 





Fiolet (vie-o-lay) Brise de Vio- 

lettes—elegant Bohemian gilt 

bottle; swell package, per bot..$3.50 

oger & Gallet’s Extracts—1% oz. 

size, put up in very pretty boxes, 

in the following odors: Vera, 

Violetta, Boquet, d’Amour, Peau 

i de d’Espagne, Alsation Clover..$1.29 
e have a complete line of Roger 

& Gallet’s goods, all odors; soaps, 

powders, toilet waters, pomades, 

sachets, cold creams, etc., Xmas 

packages, elegant silk, satin and 

lace, containing single bottle, 

complete and combination of ex- 

tract, soap and powder. 


anitol Tooth Powder, regular 25c. .14e 
anitol Tooth Paste, regular 25c...14e 
anitol Liq. Antiseptic, regular 25c.14c 

























00 dozen fine quality Extract, 
made by Imperial Crown Perfu- 
mery Co., all odors; regular price, 
25¢c, as 1s long a as ‘they last, bottle..10e 
ellier’s, 's, Palmer’ s, Imperial Crown, 
“4711,” Eastman’s, Ricksecker’s, 
Hudnut’s and others, put up in 
elegant Xmas packages, ranging 
in price from 10c to .. 


yory Soap; 4c cake; 3 cakes for.. 


eeee reese 


-10e 





lothes and Hair Brush Sets—same 
as above; from $2.75 to .... 


having Sets—Case made of finely 
selected ash, in old black Flem- 
ish finish, polished brass hinges; 
lined throughout with fine white 
satin. Mug black enameled 
Lather Brush ebonized, pure bad- 
ger hair, Razor forged _ steel; 
Strop double swing; regular 
$8.00 $6 hme 

Manicure Sets, in genuine leather 
cases, chamois lined; fitted with 
real ebony and bone; best quality 
forged steel, $3.50 to ..........$15.00 
Manicure Sets, in ash, black Flem- 

ish finish, fitted with real ebony 

and bone ....- $5.98 





anicure Sets, in leatherette cases, 
$3.50 to. .60s spe) a 6.5 eet 10.00 


nfants’ Celluloid Toilet Sets— 
Brush, Comb, Powder and Soap 
a & hand cooorateny regular 


White Celluloid Haig 
$1.50, $2.50 and .... 


Vecorated Celluloid rou Boxes, 
hand painted .... 


Brushes, 


and Mirrors, celluloid, tod sea 
natural woods; $1:50 to .......$5.00 


andsome Decorated Triplicate 
Mirrors, have French plate; $5 
ae kena ce eee ee + - 815.00 


Perfume Atomizer (butbless), de- 
livers the perfume instantly in a 
continuous spray; handsome Bo- 
hemian and cut om designs; 
$86 te. 2 3 $20.00 


eeee 


SACHET POWDERS. 
Soc. Hygienique—all saan bia 
lar 75c, per oz ... . ‘ 


Piver’s Le Trefle siainaiciiaia: ci 
lar $1.00, per oz a 


Violet (vie-o-lay) Farnese, Ambre 
Royal, Cytise, regular $1.00, per 
UE ck su! Geb nk ce awe se ao oa ee 


Roger & Gallet’s Vera Violet, Vio- 
let de Parme, reg. $1.00, per oz..75e 


Le Grand’s Violette du Righi tvary 
fine), regular $1.00, per oz ......75e 


Hudnut’s Wood Violet, regular 75c, 
per oz 


Imperial Crown, Mellier’s, Colgate, 
Palmer’s, etc., in all odors. 


ee eeeee eoeee eoeeeeeereee 





Hand Sapolio, regular -10c.......... 





LEATHER GOODS FOR GIFTS. 


Automobile Bags, genuine walrus 
leather, silk-lined, fitted with 

+ coin purse, card-case and pun- 
gent, in the new red, blue, green 
or black, with gilt or gun-met- 
Q) GCRBIG an 20 eeeve ee 812.00 


Other styles, $2.50 to $25.00. 
Carriage Bags—The very latest; 
right from New York; the hand- 
somest line in the city; in new 
red, green and blue, braided 
leather handles, fitted with coin 
purse in gold or oxydized silver 
trimmings, $15.00 to ..........$20.00 





“4711” White Rose Glycerine cope 
regular 25c cake—cake ..... lle 





Wrist Bags—all colors and _leath- 
ers, gold, silver or gun-metal 
frames; $1.50 to ....... $20.00 


Ladies’ Pocket Books—Made of 
walrus, alligator, lizard, snake, 
black seal, etc.; all the latest 
patterns; 50c, 75c, $1.00 to....$15.00 


Netsukas—The very latest patterns 
and designs; $3.50 and up to..$25.00 


Chatelaine Bags—with secure belt 
clasps, in gold, silver, gun-met- 


al or copper finish; $1.50 to ...$8.00 
Card Cnpta-tanee wenlety: from 

Sa 5 gn eaten aces ihc oe 
Pass Books—50c to ....... . -83.50 


Bill Folds, Letter Cases, Coin Purses, 
te. 





Human life depends on the accuracy 


of a fever thermometer. American 
Standard Thermometer Co., New 
York. 


Aseptic Fever Thermometer patented. 


Doctors recommend and use them be- 
cause it is the only fever thermometer 
that don’t carry germs. 


All certified and guaranteed. 


genuine without our trade- 


(A) 


None 
mark. 
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DRUG STORE OF ST. LOUIS. 








CIGAR DEPT. 
Ask for what you want. 


We have over 1,000 different brands 
in this department. Almost any well- 
known cigar can be had here in boxes 
of 12, 25, 50 and 100 cigars at actual 
wholesale prices. It will pay you to 
examine our stock before buying else- 
where. We have cigars as low as 
$2.50 and as high as $30.00 per 100, all 
packed in suitable boxes for the holi- 


days. Below are a few bargains: 

La Evidencia, per 100....87.50 to $20 

Lord Temple, per 100......$4.00 to $20 

Manual Garcia, per 100....$6.00 to $12 
10c spied gl aie 


La -pemeteacaee a 
SS oars -...- 83.10 


La Preferencia, 2 Bows 25c size, per 
box 25... $2 


Chancellor, 10c size, per box 50...$3.50 
paves, 3 for 25c —o. sind aor 


Barrister, 10c size, per itis 50....$3.00 


Gen. Arthur, 10c size, for box 50..$3.50 
7. ovr 3 for 25c size, per box 

OS SEP SS ree f eae ee $3.00 

Tom Moore, 10c size, per ‘box 50. ‘Sse 

Principe de Gales, 2 6 7 size, 
per box 50 ‘ : 


Principe de heanrenes 10c size, per box 
50 $3.75 


Principe de Game. 3 for niet size, 
per box 50 .. Signe 


ae - gies 3 for 50c size, per box 
| BS He $3.75 


American, 2 for a wen, per box 
5 $4.75 


American, 10c size, per box 50....$3.75 
Deletosa, Down Town Club, per box 


eee Seveteee 200 69'6e 


SOE Ce chKOO C86 HOS SS BO Po.spess 


Cremo, per box 50 ... $1.50 
La Habanera, per box 50 . .82.40 
Duke of Kent, per box 50 ........ $1.50 


All of above brands in boxes of 25 at 
same rate. 


LADIES will have no trouble mak- 
ing selections, for we make a specialty 
of helping them. Then again we are 
always glad to make exchanges should 
the particular cigars selected not suit 
the taste of the gentleman to whom 
they may be presented. You know 
men have different preferences in the 
way of cigars, that’s the reason we 
have so many kinds—but the difficulty 
is easily avoided. We will take care 
of you on the cigar question. Find 
out beforehand if you can whether he 
likes CLEAR Havana or domestic ci- 
gars. 





Pear’s Unscented Soap; regular 15c 
cake 





all 


Albums, all kinds, all sizes, 
prices, from 10c to . ‘ 


1904 Calendars, many shapes and 
sizes; regular price 5c each; 
Christmas price, 3 for ...........10e 





f the needs and pleasures of relatives. and friends. This great drug store will continue to serve the sick and suffering. 
dvertisement we shall try to give an idea of the thousands of useful, pretty, novel and interesting items suitable for Christ- 


CANDY DEPARTMENT. 


A departure new to us and in order 
to start it along we have put in a full 
line of Huyler’s, Lowney’s and Alle- 
grette’s famous confections at prices 
far below the usual. 

Mexican Pecan Candies—This is a 
very delicious confection, new in 
St. Louis, sold in the finest stores 
in the East at 85c per pound sean 


our price to introduce .... . .65e 





CHOCOLATE CREAMS AND BONBONS 


Candies of the highest quality, 
made up expressly for Judge & 
Dolph and boxed by them in 1, 

2, 3, 4 and 5-pound boxes; hand- 
some Xmas packages; per Ib....40e 





We carry a great number of fancy. 
Xmas packages. Call and get our 
prices before buying elsewhere. 





WHY NOT GIVE 


We have a full line, 
prices. 


A KODAK? 
all at reduced 


Eastman’s Brownie No. 2, takes 
pictures 24,x2%; regular _— 
$1.00; Christmas price ... .. 90e 

Eastman’s Brownie No. 2, takes 
pictures 24%x3%; regular. price 
$2; Christmas price . AS $1.75 


Premo Pack Film, loads and un- 
loads in daylight; uses the new 
pack films; regular spheces $5; 
Christmas price se *% . - $3.60 

Ansco Film Camera, with intra ane 
lens; brilliant view finders; takes 
pictures 3.2x3.2;. regular price 
$8.00;,Christmas price .. -83.98 

Eastman Pocket Kodak No. 1, 
takes pictures 24x34; regular 
price, $10.00; Christmas price ..$9.00 

Eastman New Pocket Folding Ko- 
dak No. 3A—takes pictures 3%x 
5%; regular price everywhere 
$20; Christmas price ..........$19.50 

Full line of Films for all makes of 
Kodaks and Cameras at 10 per 
cent less than regular prices. 

Full assortment of Poco, Premo, Cen- 
tury and Hawk-Eye Cameras at cut 
prices. 

Several high-grade Lenses at bargain 
prices. 





CHRISTMAS STATIONERY. 


Whiting’s “French Organdie,” 50 
sheets paper, 50 ore ee 
ular $2.00 ...... be 06 6 cee 

Whiting’s “Cabinet ‘of Tints, ” three 
tints in each box—100 sheets pa- 


per—100 envelopes—regular 75c..59e 
One-pound box Satin Wove—50 
sheets paper, 50 sunetagen~"ee- 
Wieh BOS 2. ctene - . .-28e 
Whiting’s “Toile’ ‘cgi: tas 
French wove—24 sheets paper, 24 
envelopes—regular $1.00 ......... 69e 
French Dimity—all the late colors 
and shades to select from—24 
sheets paper, 24 ee *°S- 
UlAr TES ase 0.00 ..49e 
Whiting’s “French Organdie,” ju- 
venile size, 24 sheets paper, 24 
envelopes—regular 75c ... ..49e 
Other styles, over 100 to ‘eetect 
from, per box, 10c to ote ee 0  BB.00 


JRDER AND ADD SUFFICIENT TO COVER POSTAGE; THE SURPLUS, IF ANY, WILL BE RETURNED TO YOU 


515 
°e Olive Street. 
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20th THOUSAND. 


For Christmas—Just Get 


“THE RED-KEGGERS” 


By Eugene Thwing. 


Read what the Critics are saying of the Book. 


“A story of more than ordinary mer- 
.t.’—Current Literature, New York. 


“A remarkable and noteworthy 
achievement. Keeps the reader’s in- 
terest aflame from the very start.’— 
Leslie’s Weekly, New York. 


“Should win a place among the best 
fiction of the year.’’—Literary World, 
Boston. 


“A striking book. Will be valued 
by many readers—men in particular— 
who concern themselves little with or- 
dinary fiction.’’—Living Age, Boston. 


“The story is as full of nature as the 
forests themselves.’—Nashville Amer- 
ican. 


“Full of action, real life, and genuine 
heart interest, to all of which the illu- 


mination of an imagination and a 
skilled hand is added.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


“Here is the story that possesses in- 
dividuality and a compelling charm.” 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


“A masterpiece of dramatic fiction.” 
—New York American. 


“A book worth reading. A magnet 
to draw the interest of even the jaded 
paaee of many  novels.’’—Baltimore 

un. 


“We shall have a poor opinion indeed 
of the reading public if it does not like 
‘The Red-Keggers,’ and place it on the 
crest of the popular wave. Decidedly, 
‘The Red-Keggers’ is worth while.”’— 
Rochester Herald. 


“A most interesting and absorbing 
tale.’—The Reader, New York. 


‘It is good to welcome ‘The 
Keggers.’’’—New York World. 

‘It is the sort of book one welcomes 
heartily.’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Powerful and dramatic, it keeps the 
interest at an acute pitch until the 
very last word. It has a strength and 
force that are rare.’’—Providence Tel- 
egram. 

“A splendid story, intensely interest- 
ing.’’—Buffalo Times. 


Red- 





“Altogether one of the best novels 
of the season.”—Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“Sufficiently exciting to satisfy any- 
one, yet written in a style and spirit 
calculated to soften the heart and up- 
life the life.”—Herald and Presbyter, 
St. Louis. 


“Eugene Thwing knows how to pic- 
ture real men and women in the great 
crises of the heart. It takes an artist 
to write love-scenes that are not silly, 
and Mr. Thwing has shown himself an 
artist.”—Pittsburg Gazette. 


“Strong men and splendid women as 
they lived among the rugged scenes, 
are skillfully handled by Eugene 
Thwing in ‘The Red-Keggers.’ ’’—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


“The story swings along with a 
breadth of descriptive power and an 
eloquence of thought seldom equaled. 
It is an unusually fine piece of work. 
Will rank with the best fiction of the 
year.”’—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“A good, swinging, clean-leaved, exciting story. One of the best books of the kind ever written.”—Philadelphia diem. 
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12 mo, 429 pages, 10 full-page Mlustrations, Handsomely Bound. Price, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, * ¢2t,post-psid by THE BOOK-LOVER PRESS, 32-34 East ZIst Street, New York City. 





A VARIETY OF MUSICAL GIFTS 


Music, that wonderful boon of man- 
kind, with its captivating charms and its 
endless triumphs, sounds sweeter these 
days in Yuletide, for joy is ringing in the 
hearts of men and all the world rejoices. 
Music and Christmas, in fact, are insep- 
arable, for this reason everybody should 
unite to make this a musical Christmas, 
as the Thiebes-Stierlin Music Company 
have done. 


It is within the power of everyone to 
take advantage of the great opportunities 
afforded by this company. Here is the 
chance of a lifetime to bring joy to some 
loved one, friend or relative, by securing 
for him or her a musical gift. Such a 
gift in the cheerful holidays is bound to 
be more appreciated, for it is in sweet 
accord with the spirit of the time when 
not even the pessimist can escape the 
feeling of good will and brotherly love 
that seems to descend from on high, shut- 
ting out for awhile the commonplace, 
commercial, every-day, unmusical world, 
with which we are all too familiar. 


Thiebes & Stierlin’s-store, 1118 Olive 
street, is the headquarters of the musical 
Santa Claus. There you will find a va- 
riety of magnificent instruments and 
other articles so dear to the heart of the 
professional, the amateur or the embryo 
musician. And all these articles are 
within the reach of every person’s purse. 
If a person has not the necessary amount 
of cash to pay for an article, the company 
has an easy installment plan which is 
an agreeable aid. Any article amounting 
to more than $10 may be purchased on 
this plan; all that is necessary is $1 for 
the first payment, and the balance can be 
paid on the easy terms of 50 cents per 


week. Besides, the purchaser has the 
assurance that every article is as repre- 
sented, and resort to the installment plan 
does not add to its value. 

The Thiebes & Stierlin* Music Com- 
pany is known as the piano and music 
house of St. Louis. It conducts a whole- 
sale and retail business, and the advan- 
tages in the one are as great as in the 
other. Among the many articles in their 
stock, from which a handsome and ap- 
propriate Christmas present may be se- 
lected, are violins, music boxes, pianos, 
cornets, accordeons, guitars, harmonicas, 
mandolins, Victor talking machines, mu- 
sic rolls and hundreds of other things. 
A good, serviceable violin outfit for a 
beginner, including bow, case,, strings, 
instrument and _ instructor, costs only 
$4.50 at this store. In fact, the company 
has outfits ranging in price from $4.50 
to $15, and in violins alone there is a 
variety of 1,000 new and rare instruments 
that can be had at prices ranging from 
$2 up to $500. In this department the 
company employs Mr. William Maddern, 
director of the Century Theater Orches- 
tra, as expert, and his valuable advice 
is always available to patrons. 

Music boxes also are among the hol- 
iday bargain specials offered by this com- 
pany, which are the sole agents of the 
Regina Music Box, one of the most pop- 
ular on the market. These boxes vary in 
price as in finish and workmanship. They 
cost all the way from $40 to $400, but 
any of them is a source of family enter- 
tainment and a good Christmas invest- 
ment. 

The pianos Thiebes & Stierlin offer 
are the bést in the market and can be 
depended upon. Their line stands pre- 
eminent in St. Louis. Their leader is the 


“Chickering,” which has been on the 
market and constantly improving since 
1823. 

Cornets and band instruments are ar- 
ticles in which the company excel. Their 
line includes the C. G. Conn, Antoine 
Soulard, the Lefevre & Cie, and Cour- 
tois. In this department articles valued 
at from $5 to $150 can be obtained. 

In accordeons, guitars, harmonicas, 
mandolins and Victor talking machines, 
there is a great variety, and the prices 
will be found suitable to all purposes. 
There are gifts to be bought for 10 cents 
and others for as high as $32, but in all 
the purchaser will receive his full value. 

There is nothing, in fact, in the entire 
stock of Thiebes & Stierlin that is not 
worthy of its place therein. They are 
the representatives of the most eminent 
manufacturers of musical goods in the 
world. Few other stores in the United 
States combine the best of everything in 
their line, as they do. Whatever is good, 
as well as whatever is necessary, may be 
found in their stock.° To retail dealers 
in the Southwest, as well as private cus- 
tomers, they offer distinct advantages, 
and reference to their catalogue will 
prove beneficial to anybody who is con- 
templating the purchase of musical in- 
struments or other paraphernalia of the 
musician. 

There is no article offered among the 
Christmas specials that is not new and 
all that is represented. 
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European Novelties Personally Selected. 

4011 Olive street; 9 to 12 daily. The 


Gift Shop. 
eb oh els 
The Gift Shop. European Novelties 


only. 4011 Olive street. 9 to 12 daily. 
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The Art of Living Long 
ye.F2"5" LOUIS CORNARO, "2:,:zs= 
Edited by WM, F. BUTLER. 


Louis Cornaro, who fathomed the secret of lon- 
gevity more effectively probably than any other 
person, is a character unique in history. Though 
possessed of a delicate constitution from birth, his 
life despaired of by physicians at forty, he lived to 
fully set forth at the ages of 83, 86, 91 and 95 the 
methods whereby he secured that complete mental 
and bodily power which was always at his command 
until his death at 103—the first to reduce the science 
of simple living to a system. 

“A beautiful book. 1 wish to express the satis- 
faction which one feels at seeing so thorough a 
as yours so well presented to the world.’’—Rev. 
Epwarp Everett Hate. 

A handsome, illustrated volume, containing the 
only ait of aro. Full cloth, gilt top, etc. 
An Ideal Christmas Gift. Price, $1.50, net 
postage, 12 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


Moody Pub Co.,35 Nassau St., New York 
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‘A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 


Seekers after rest and recreation in 
a bracing climate, amid enchanting 
scenery surrounded by fruits and 
flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever 
before. 


The way to go is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The new trains of this system give 
a fine service, fast time, and afford 
every convenience and Juxury. Inquire 
of ticket agents regarding the new 
facilities. 

Four-Track Series No. 5, “America’s Winter 
Resorts,” sent free post-paid, on receipt of a 2- 


cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Genera] Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Ivers and Pond. 
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more attractive styles than can be seen at our store. 


IN 


IVERS & POND. 


Used and recommended by over 300 Schools and Colleges in 
299 used in New England Conservatory 
Ears never listened to a sweeter tone than the 


Eyes never feasted upon handsomer cases or 


They 


represent all that is best in modern Piano building. Found only at 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





QUALITY YOU FORGET THE PRICE. 


McPHAIL PIANOS 


For 66 years made on honor; 
Indorsed by the 
foremost composers and musicians of the country. John K. 
Paine and Dr. A. P. Peabody of Harvard University, Carl 
Zerrahan, T. Adamowski of Boston, Carlyle Petersilea, Com- 
poser Petersilea Piano Method; Martha Dana Shepard. A 


large stock fresh from factory. 


16,000 sold in Boston alone. 


sold on merit; 53 gold medals and awards. 











OUR STORE OPEN EVERY EVENING UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 


O. K. HAUCK PIANO CO. 


Manufacturers of O. K. HAUCK, NORWOOD and LAGONDA PIANOS, Phones} 


BELL, MAIN 26. 
KINLOCH, C. 2065. 
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1010 OLIVE STREET. 


A sca Ae D+ DoF: DE OE OEOEOFOF-O4- 949-494-9490 








1010 OLIVE STREET. H. A. PHIPP, Manager. 
LOLDLDLOLOHOLOLOLOAG4OOHOHOHO HOH OFOLOLOLOLOL Oo OL OLOALOHOH OLOLONO HOP OLGA GAGLOL OHO OFOLOLOLOLOLOLOE OL OE 
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There is no Christmas gift so much 
appreciated by both man and woman as 
an article that tends to add beauty or 
comfort to the home. At S. J. Kennard 
& Son’s Carpet Company, Washington 
avenue and Fourth street, there are now 
any number of just such articles, and the 
prices are reasonable. To see the hand- 
some stock of Tiffany reading lamps and 
favrile glass, marbles, rare potteries, ter- 
ra cottas, high-grade furniture of classic 
periods, hall, dining room and library 
clocks with silvery chimes, modern and 
ancient vases, antique pieces of Sheffield 
ware, andirons, screens, gas logs and 
other hearth effects, electric features and 
many other beautiful and useful decora- 
tions for home, is to want them. And 
prettier presents couldn’t be found any- 
where. Don’t forget the place, J. Ken- 
nard & Son’s Carpet Company, Fourth 
street and Washington avenue. 

ah oh ee 

The Gift Shop, 4011 Olive street. Im- 
ported Souvenirs in endless variety. 9 
to 12 daily. 


GERMAN THEATER 


“ODEON”’ 





Heinemann & Welb - - - = = = Managers 
TO-NIGHT, 
“GALEOTTO.” 

Sensational Drama from the Spanish by Paul Lindau. 

With an All- Star Cast. 


NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 20. 
The Comedy of Comedies 


“Das Heirathsnest”’ 


(The Marriage Nest) 
The big jaughing success of the season. 
Full force of the stock company. 


Odeon} 


Charles Frohman presents 
The XVth century morality play 


“Everyman ” 


“As impressive as a Passion Play,” 





Last Performances. 
Fri. and Sat. Eves. at 8:30. 
Thurs. and Sat. Mats., 2:30. 


Acted by the London Company under 
the personal direction of Ben Greet. 

Tickets 50c to $1.50, 
Bollman’s, 


on sale at 
1120 Olive Street. 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK 


THE ign 


With Ruth White and Oscar Figman. 
Regular Matinee Saturday. 





NEXT SUNDAY 
(Reserved Seats Thursday) 


Daniel V. Arthur presents 


Marie Cahill 


IN 
Nancy Brown 


The Musical Comedy Success, 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK 
JAMES O’NEILL 


In the new Conan Doyle play, 
THE ADVENTURES OE GIRARD 


preceded by the one-act drama, 


THE SACRAMENT OF JUDAS 
Regular Matinee Saturday. 





NEXT MONDAY 
(Reserved Seats Thursday) 


ADA REHAN and OTIS SKINNER 


Mon. and Tues. nights, 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Wed. and Thurs. nights and Christmas matinee, 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


Christmas night, Sat. matinee and night, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily 





THIS WEEK, , ie Week 
Gus Hill’s 
Imperial 
Vanity 
Fair Burlesquers 








SANTA CLAUS 


WILL BE 
ASTONISHED 


When he visits our store to see the 
superb array of Opera Glasses. All 
makes, with and without handles. 
We are 25 per cent cheaper for the 
same kind than anyone in the city. Glasses, all kinds, for presents. 

Train on tracks and Automobiles. Lorgnettes and Chains, Thermom- 
eters and Barometers in endless varieties. Bring your oculist’s prescription 
here to be filled the right way. 


OLIVER ABEL OPTICAL CO. 


OPTICIAN AND EXPERT FRAME FITTER, “ 
N. E. CORNER SEVENTH AND LOCUST STREET. ‘: 
+ oe POL OLOLOLOLOLLOLOLOHLEHLOLOLOOLOLOLOLOPOVOPOGLOHOLOF 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
(Incorporated October 3, 1890.) 
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Transacts a general Trust Company business, according 
to law, under supervision of Secretary of State and of 
Insurance Superintendent of Missouri. 


Choral-Symphony Society 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 25th. 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PERFORMANCE OF 


THE MESSI AH ORCHESTRA 60, CHORUS 350. 








ALFRED ERNST, Director. 


SOLO/STS: 
MRS. HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano. MISS KATHERINE NICHOLS, Ceatralto. 
MR. ELLISON VAN HOOSE, Tenor. MR. HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Bass. 


Seats on Application to the Secretary of the Society at the Odeon. 
2 “= NEXT FRIDAY 


EVENING, P ATTI 


“The Greatest Songstress the world bas ever known.” 
Seats on sale at Bollman’s 


Boxes $30.00. 





Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c 
2 5c Matinees Daily, 


Imperial Get the Habit. 


Xmas Week Starting Sun. Mat.,December 20th, 
Selma Herman, in 


THE CHARITY NURSE. 


New Year’s Week—‘‘The Minister’s Daughter’’ Prices, $2, $3, $4, $5. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


gressive bear operations of 
the last few days had considerable ad- 


The ag 


effect on stock market quota- 

They were courageous ad 
clever; they were well dizected and, 
apparently, superintended by mea who 
are thoroughly informed on the mur- 
ket’s position, its points of greatest 
weakness and the plans of the powers 
that be in security markets. What 
are those plans? Judging by surface 
indications, one is warranted in assum- 
ing that it is the intention to prevent 
anything like a freakish and frantic 
pull movement until the trend of 
things financial and industrial can be 
more reliably detected and gauged. At 
the present writing, in spite of the 
sharp reaction in iron and steel trade, 
the opinion prevails in some authorita- 
tive quarters, that the time has not as 
vet arrived when it can safely be at- 
firmed that we are gradually drifting 
into another prolonged period of hard 
times and falling earnings, This op- 
timism may appear irrational, yet is 
not devoid of some strengthening in- 
fluence in various directions. It would, 
no doubt, be still more prolific of de- 
cidedly good results if the country's 
financial institutions were to resolve 
to second it by shutting down on 
wild-cat stock manipulation and pio- 
motion, and by husbanding their re- 
sources in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with legitimate business and the 
development of the country’s. re- 
sources. 

The gold imports are mounting up 
to respectable proportions. They have 
been instrumental in inducing a more 
encouraging feeling among holders, 
They have enabled the banks to fortify 
themselves, and to accommodate some 
sorely-beset borrowers. In short, they 
came at the right time and prevented 
a resumption of extensive and disas- 
trous liquidation. It would seem, 
however, that they are to cease in the 
near future. Sterling is displaying 
more strength and endeavoring to ad- 
just itself to more normal conditions. 
Its late extremely low level was 
brought about by heavy investments in 
foreign exchange by New York finan- 
ciers, by a moderate decrease in im- 
ports, and some investment buying of 
American bonds by European capital- 
ists. Not for a long time has the for- 
eign exchange market been of such 
a perplexing and paradoxical character 
as it has been in the last two months. 
Some days ago, sterling was quoted at 
a level lower than that touched during 
the 1893 panic times. 

The Bank of England’s proportion of 
reserve to liability is dangerously low 
at the present time, yet, in spite of 
this, the directors refuse to raise the 
official rate of discount. It is gener- 
ally presumed that this surprising at- 
titude on their part is superinduced 
by a desire to do naught likely to dis- 
quiet or inconvenience commercial bor- 
rowers. The directors are intimately 
connected, or identified with large in- 
dustrial and mercantile firms, and can- 
not be blamed, therefore, if they are 
in no hurry to prejudice their own in- 
terests, 

The complacent view taken by the 
great English institution of American 
affairs and needs is, from our stand- 
point, pleasant as well as profitable. 
It enables us to “take stock” at home, 
to make or complete some urgent re- 
bairs, to strengthen the foundations 
and walls of our vast economic struc- 
ture, If the Bank of England had 
declined to accommodate us in our 
hour of storm and stress, with the 
shipment of gold bars and sovereigns, 
the New York speculative community 
would unquestionably have fared a 
good deal worse than it did. In this 
connection, however, it may not be 
amiss to state that the prevailing price 
of gold bars in London is higher than 
that reached in 1893. This is a feat- 


verse 


tions. 


ure of the financial Situation that de- 
serves more than cursory interest, and 


throws some instructive sidelights up- 
on recent developments in _ British, 
French and German security markets. 

United States Steel issues are once 
more attracting the greatest share of 
speculative attention. After rising to 
about 75, the preferred stock has been 
compelled, under an avalanche of of- 
ferings, to recede again to below 52, 
the common, at the same time, drop- 
ping back to 10. Rumors are multi- 
plying that a reduction of the pre- 
ferred dividend can no longer be re- 
garded as an improbability. Private 
advices from Pittsburg indicate that a 
state of convalescence is not yet no- 
ticeable in the iron and steel industry. 
Stocks on hand continue to grow larg- 
er, and consumptive demand is any- 
thing but what it should be to satisfy 
producers. Upon the varying fortunes 


of the United States Steel Corporation 


and its securities are conditioned the 
movements of the entire market, and 
will be conditioned for some time to 
come. Eventually, of course, the rail- 
road group is bound to break away 
from the industrial deadweights, but 


that “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” is not yet in sight. 
There has been considerable com- 


ment of late upon the sudden disap- 
pearance of investment demand from 
the bond list, and of right. Why is it 
that investors refuse to put their mon- 
ey into first mortgage-railroad bonds 
which are quoted at prices much more 
attractive than those current for the 
active, high-priced railroad shares? 
There are, to take only a few in- 
stances, such inviting investment prop- 
ositions as Atchison general mortgage 
and adjustment 4s, Chesapeake & Ohio 
general 4%s, Erie ist consolidated 4s, 
Pennsylvania convertible 3%s, Union 
Pacific convertible 4s, Reading general 
4s—why are these issues neglected? 
They are certainly worth more than 
their present quoted prices, if repre- 
sentative railroad shares are at. all 
worth what is asked for them? As 
long as investors remain apathetic to 
the merits and comparative cheapness 
of railroad bonds, there is little rea- 
son to hope for a real, permanent im- 
provement in the stock list. 

It is not manipulation or “margin” 
purchases that will induce speculative 
conditions to mend. All advances 
based on mere  jack-screwing and 
touting will necessarily be but tem- 
porary and delusive. What the mar- 
ket needs above and beyond every- 
thing else is investment buying, of the 
kind that was so saliently in evidence 
in 1899 and 1900. As this essentially 
basic factor in all bull markets is at 
present conspicuous by its absence, 
would be purchasers should keep a 
sharp look-out and not allow them- 
selves to be caught in a nasty trap. 

If you are intent upon trading in 
the prevailing sort of market you have 
to be “nervy” and nimble. You must 
have a close knowledge of technical 
conditions, of things, and developments 
in finance, industry and politics; in 
other words, you must be an expert, 
and be able and qualified to judge 
quickly and accurately. If you are 
this rara avis in speculation, you may 
go ahead and try your luck in present- 
day Wall street, but if you are not, 
take the advice of a man of many 
years’ experience, and stay out until 
things have assumed a more cheerful 
look and leaning. 


eb 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

The local market continues to move 
by fits and starts. One day it is fair- 
ly active, and the following again as 
dull as a four-volume treatise on 
“synthetic philosophy.” It is a most 
treacherous market we are having. It 
acts, at times, as if it were entirely un- 
der the control of hidden, scheming 
manipulators. The outsider is not 
much of a factor to be taken into con- 
sideration. It is the insider who now 
plays the game and pulls the wires. 
Under such conditions, the best a fel- 
low can do is to keep away. There’s 
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YOU are cordially invited to in- 5 
spect our Art Rooms, filled 


with complete and artistic fur- 





nishings for the home, intro- 
ducing a variety of exclusive novelties 
for ANNIVERSARY, WEDDING and 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 4 


This Exhibit Comprises: 


TIFFANY Reading Lamps, TIFFANY FAV- 
RILE GLASS, Marbles, Rare Potteries and Terra 
Cottas. 


Extreme High Grade Furniture of the classic 
periods. 

Hall, Library and Dining-room Clocks, Westmin- | 
ster and Whittington Chimes. 


Modern and Ancient Vases, mounted into artistic 
reading lamps. 


Antique Pieces of Sheffieldware. y, 


Bric-a-Brac and all that is beautiful for complete 
home furnishings. 


Andirons, Fire Screens and Gas Logs. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 


J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 


WASHINGTON AVE. AND FOURTH ST. 
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: Holiday Goods 

: Trunks, Bags, Valises, Dress Suit Cases, Bill 

gz Books, Letter Cases, Card Cases, Music Rolls, 

$ Writing Tablets, Collar and Cuff Boxes and * 
$ Portfolios, Chatelaine and Shopping Bags, 

$ Hat Boxes and Cases, Dressing Cases, Toilet 

$ Rolls, .and in fact everything carried in a 

% FIRST-CLASS LEATHER GOODS ; 
+ HOUSE. 

$ DP. C. MURPHY TRUNK CO., 

: Third and St. Charles, (Established 1860.) 612 Washington Ave 
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Wedding Rings 


of the new and graceful design— 
narrow, but heavy— are most 
pleasing to the eye, and though 
worn for a lifetime are ever new. 
Our rings are made of high karat 
gold and possess an unusual de- 
gree of artistic elegance; they are 
perfect specimens of the gold- 
smith’s art. 


Whelan-Achle-Stolchinson 


fry C C 
Jey Congeer 























CHRISTMAS and 
GIFTS are synony- 
mous terms. A gift 
of genuine 


Dorflinger 
Glassware 


is certainly highl 
appropriate. Loo 
for the trade-mark 
label on each piece. 










When you buy linen 






underwear, be sure it 


really is linen. 


thei 
TM 


UNeNn- 





is the only underwear 
made from pure Irish 
linen yarns. 


FOR SALE BY 
Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney 
Dry Goods Co, 


Send for samples and instructive booklet 





The 
9 to I2 


Personally Selected Novelties. 
Gift Shop, 4011 Olive street. 
daily. 








no use spoiling your anticipations of 
holiday happiness by “monkeying” 
with the buzz-saw on Fourth street. 

St. Louis Transit is still acting in a 
mysterious fashion. It is now offered 
at 13%; the best bid for it is 13. A 
sale was made lately at the latter fig- 
ure. The sale of 500 shares en bloc 
at 13% created little surprise, because, 
among the knowing ones, it was at 
once taken for what it was in truth— 
a fake transaction. United Railways 
preferred is extremely dull; 59% is bid 
for it. The 4 per cent bonds are bare- 
ly steady at 78%. 

For Granite-Bimetallic 47% is bid; 
for Central Coal & Coke common 
59%; for Laclede Gas 5s 104%; for 
Missouri-Edison Electric 5s 95%. 

Bank clearances are_ surprisingly 
large. They showed another’ good 
gain last week. Drafts on New York 
are at a stiff premium at present. Ster- 
ling was weak, and then rallied to 
$4.83%. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

P. P. O., Sedalia, Mo.—Would hold 
New York Central. B. & O. common not 
very attractive at present. Better go 
slow before buying more. 

F. R.—Would hang on to Southern 
Pacific. Some very bullish talk afloat 
about this stock. Don’t lose heart if 
it should decline a few points. 

X. Y. Z., Edwardsville, Ill.—Keep out 
of Republic Iron & Steel. Not low 
enough. Sell your People’s Gas. 
Movement purely’ speculative. Seli 
your Western Union. 

W. H. J., Logansport, Ind.—ixeep ot 
of Chicago & Alton common. Ameri- 
can Smelting not inviting. Nosthern 
Securities not a safe purchase. 


eb oh os 
BRILLIANT AUTOCRAT DISPLAY 


Have you seen the Autocrat Whiskey 
display in the show window of Judge & 
Dolph’s Drug Store, 515 Olive street? 
It is one of the holiday sights that please 
the eye and suggest the mirth of Yule- 
tide. It even surpasses the remarka- 
bly handsome showing made a _ short 
time ago by this enterprising firm. 

The color scheme is in purple and 


white, relieved by evergreen. Around 
the centerpiece, which is an enormous 
Autocrat bottle, descriptive of the 


many merits of Autocrat Whis- 
key, are twined more than 200 electric 
light bulbs in many different colors. 
Two beautiful illuminated signs of Au- 
tocrat repose at the back of the pic- 
ture, while on either side are displays 
of an AUTOCRAT cut glass service, 
with the decanters, glasses and many 
different sizes of bottles. 

Autocrat Whiskey is 
those brands most highly recommended 
by physicians for family and medicinal 
nurposes, and it is also the prime favo- 
rite in the most aristocratic club-houses 
of the country. A_ rich mellowness 
which can be acquired only through ten 
years of ripening under the most favor- 
able circumstances makes Autocrat 
Whiskey pleasing to the most particular 
tastes. 

A visit to this beautiful Autocrat 
window display will amply repay all 
lovers of artistic effects in window dec- 
oration. This creation is the work of 
Mr. E. J. Robertson. 
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Our Christmas goods are now in stock 

and we invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bottanp JEwetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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Pommery 








Champagne 


When you order 
Champagne 
why not have 
the wine 
that ranks 
highest among 
commoisseurs. 


That’s 


POMMERY 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO. i 





+ 


Sole Agents for United States, 
32 Beaver Street, New York. 
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SENTIMENT PREDOMINATES IN 


Xmas Presents 
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But your purchases should be made on a business basis. 


KRANKE 


Considers this in making his Holiday Prices on 


UNREDEEMED 
PLEDGES. 


WATCHES 


His large col- 


lection of 


A magnificent stock, embracing 
article you may call for in 


WM. KRANKE 


Its intrinsic merit is what is appreciated. 








his show cases. 


DIAMOND 





Fancy prices do not enchance the value of a gift. 


of all kinds and prices are in 


will enable you to 
make a selection. 


“Y JEWELRY. 


513 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
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ALSTAFF 


AND 


LEMP’S EXTRA PALE 


THE CHOICEST PRODUCT OF 
THE BREWERS’ ART 


The Only American Beer served at the United States 
Pavilion—Paris Exposition, 1900, and 


The Only St.Louis Beer handled by the Official 


Caterers of the Pan-American Exposition, 190]. 
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| | ROBERTS JOHNSON &RAND SHOE Co. 
Le LOLS. F901. S.A. 





This is our new art picture for 1904. It is worked in seventeen colors, 
and is 24x30 inches in size. The original was painted by the eminent ar- 
tist, M. Galli. The portrait was executed especially for the Roberts, John- 
son & Rand Shoe Co., and is owned and copyrighted by them. The model, 
whose grace and beauty has made her an inspiration for the artist’s brush, 
is the daughter of a very eminent family. The art pictures with which we 
have supplied our customers for the past seasons have met with such popula 
favor that it has been impossible to supply the demand. 


In producing this picture we have gone to much more expense than 
ever before, hence, it will be impossible to supply, free of charge, the in- 
creased demand that will certainly be created. A copy will be furnished 
gratis to each of our customers. Extra copies especially prepared on heavy 
artist’s plate paper, entirely free from advertising, ready for framing, will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of 50 cents in postage. 


We have only a limited quantity of extra copies. Tf you want this 
beautiful art work order now. Pictures will be mailed December 2oth. 
Address orders to The Advertising Department. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSONS RAND 
SHOE CO. ST.LOUIS 
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FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 

Anglo-American Exchange 
3 Northumberland Ave. 
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Reflections in the Yule Log’s Glow 


By William Marion Reedy 


HERE is much sermonizing prevalent in all pe- 
riodicals just now, and most of it we have 
heard for years in a familiar strain. Really 

there’s no need for sermonizing. People are gener- 
ally a pretty good sort, and their feelings are, at least, 
as kindly and their reasoning, at least, as sound as 
that of the men who write and talk at them all the 
year around. Everybody knows’ what Christmas 
means. Everybody is responsive to the Christmas 
sentiment that pervades the atmosphere. Everybody 
feels a little more kindly disposed towards his fellow 
beings at this time. | Why, then, should anyone labor 
himself to deck out anew a select assortment of 
Christmas generalities calculated from the meridian 
of a somewhat trite, not to say, cheap, sentimentality. 
It has appeared good to me to grind out this custo- 
mary batch of Reflections with a view, chiefly, to ap- 
plying Christmas thought and Christmas feeling to 
some of the subjects with which I would concern my- 
self in comment at this time, if this were not the 
Christmas issue of the Mrrror. 
ch hb 
The Butler Case. 

Ir seems to me to be rather in conflict with the 
Christmas spirit that so many people who think them- 
selves good citizens, should be lifting their voices in 
condemnation of the Missouri Supreme Court, be- 
cause, in the course of an exhaustive interpretation of 
the law, .that tribunal has seen fit to reach a conciu- 
sion which has the effect of acquitting a prominent 
politician convicted in the lower courts of bribery. The 
worst thing I know of that can be done with a man 
is to put him in the penitentiary, and, at this time, 
if ever, we should rejoice rather than repine that an 
old man should have received from the highest tri- 
bunal in the commonwealth the gift of his freedom. 
Much talk there is of “technicalities.” But that talk 
is the talk of the anarchism of the hypervirtuous. All 
law is technicality. The law is made so as to apply 
as nearly as possible to the preservation of the indi- 
vidual’s rights, and those rights can be protected only 
by the observance of established rules of procedure. 
When the rules of procedure to the end of taking a 
man’s life or his liberty are violated it is just that 
the procedure should be set aside, that a precedent 
be not established whereby other and more palpably 
innocent men may be invaded in their rights. When 
a court decides that a man has not committed a crime 
as a crime is defined in the statutes, there is no justi- 
fication for insinuating that the court has stretched a 
point for the man accused. When the man accused 
happens to be a man of power in politics, a man pop- 
ularly supposed and believed to be “practical” to 
the point of corruption, a man likely to receive fa- 
vorable consideration of his case at the hands of 
judges he helped to create, it seems to me that then 
those very judges are most likely to lean away from 
that man in their decision. In the case of “Boss” 
Butler, the judges of the Supreme Court—if actuated 
by the sort of personal motives imputed to them by 
their critics,—might have found the trial of Butler 
to have been proper. They would then have done 


what appears to have been the popular desire. They 
would have played the card that would have in- 
sured renomination in spite of all Butler could do. 
They could have found reasons as. readily to send 
him to the penitentiary as to keep him out of it, and 
those reasons would have proved acceptable to the 
crowd. If Butler be a man of power now, sending 
him to the penitentiary would have broken that power. 
Every base, selfish motive that I can think of as ac- 
tuating a politician would have operated, in judges 
responsive to such motives, to send Butler to the 
penitentiary. The law point on which the judges 
reversed the Butler case and discharged Butler was 
sprung the very day Butler was indicted, and eignt 
lawyers out of ten, of whatever political persuasion, 
felt that the point was valid. Butler couldn’t bribe 
an official to perform a legislative act he could not 
legally perform in his official capacity. It is a ques- 
tion of the status of the person Butler is said to have 
tried to bribe. That man the court said had no right 
or duty to pass the measure Butler is said to have ap- 
proached him about, and hence could not be bribed 
in his official capacity. That is good law. As to 
the moral question involved in Butler’s alleged action, 
that may be, and is, a different matter. But Butler 
could not violate a law when none existed. Some 
people may think that the Supreme Court drew. its 
reasoning too fine in this case; but they don’t think 
accurately. The reasoning can hardly be drawn too 
fine when the reasoning in one particular case is sure 
to be the law under which the four million people of 
Missouri must live. The decision of a point of law 
is not directed to Butler alone; it is made with a re- 
gard for general rights. Butler may have done an 
act morally wrong, but the best lawyers in the State 
decide that he did nothing for which the statutes pre- 
scribed and provided a penalty. This means that 
Butler escapes the consequences of an immoral act, 
but it means, also, that no other man in this State 
may be sent to the penitentiary for doing something 
which the spirit and letter of the law fails to declare 
acrime. And if we are to turn things upside down 
every time a court doesn’t decide fine points of the 
law to the taste of the man in the street, where is the 
stability of law and order? The court defines the 
law. It is the duty of every citizen to be law abiding, 
no matter what that citizen may think of Ed Butler or 
men of his kind. It is not demonstrative of the Christ- 
mas spirit in us to suspect our judges of amenability 
to improper influence. If we doubt the integrity of 
our Supreme Judges, we cast suspicion upon all law. 
If we clamor for a man’s death or imprisonment 
against the reasons of the judges in what are we dif- 
ferent from the mad ones who demanded the cruci- 
fixion of the Christ and the enlargement of Barab- 
bas? When the courts are attacked openly or by in- 
nuendo, the result is an appeal to mob law, and if 
Butler might be condemned in response to popular 
clamor, why might not many a better man be con- 
demned in response to the same violent public senti- 
ment. I think that we should rather congratulate 
ourselves upon the Butler case. It is a good sign 





that we have a court that dares to free him on the 
law points involved when it would have been so evi- 
dently popular to have sent him to the penitentiary, 
and, at least, equally as easy to find reasons for such 
The courts should not be swayed by pop- 
ular feeling. Each sign that they are not should be 
hailed with delight that the theory of our govern- 
ment is not a failure. 


a course 
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Boodle and Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS is a time at which there is nothing 
more offensive than the prominence of the unco guid. 
I can’t imagine that there can be much pleasure in 
Christmas for a man whose _ sole occupation is that 
of sending men to the penitentiary. I don’t think it 
would enhance the pleasurableness of my Christmas 
if I were Mr. Joseph W. Folk, and my chief fame 
rested upon the fact that I was trying to send nine- 
teen men to the penitentiary. I think I’d be think- 
ing before my yule log of the fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers, sisters, wives and children of the men I was push- 
ing into stripes. I might possibly ease my spirit a 
little by reflecting that I was doing my duty, and I 
might have my sense of pity dulled somewhat by the 
inner vision I might have of myself in the gubernato- 
rial chair of a great State, but I fear my turkey and 
plum pudding and eggnogg would not taste pleasant 
as I reflected that the families and friends of some 
nineteen men were eating the bread and drinking the 
waters of bitterness because of me. Oh, I know the 
talk about duty. I know the horror of the crime of 
boodling. But I know that the men who are up 
against the penitentiary in St. Louis are not the 
greatest offenders in boodlery. We all know that 
boodle or graft, in one form or another, permeates our 
whole national life; that some forms of governmental 
policy economic and fiscal are graft for a few; that 
the “commission on business” system is rank dis- 
honesty. We know that boodling is not going to 
be stopped by putting nineteen men in stripes and 
putting the man who puts them in stripes in the gov- 
ernor’s chair. We know how absurd it is that the 
man who wants to be governor for putting boodlers 
in the penitentiary should have for campaign manager 
a Congressman who bilked the Government out of 
postage by sending his pants under his mail frank 
from Washington to St. Louis to be mended. We 
know that humanity is frail, and we can’t all argue 
ourselves into the conviction that boodling is to be 
stopped by the imprisonment of a few men caught in 
the act. I know that some people who “stop the 
Mirror” because they don’t approve of its attitude 
towards Mr. Folk are guilty of phases of boodling 
as reprehensible as those uncovered by Mr. Folk. Of 
course there is no sane person who defends criminali- 
ty. But there is no moral insanity in believing that 
the millennium is not to be brought in by convicting 
nineteen boodlers in a nation of seventy millions living 
under a graft tariff, with most of them speculating in 
securities composed of hot air and cold water, with 
the entire business system honeycombed with prac- 
tices which circle around various forms of bribery. 
I, for one, believe that in the merry Christmas tide 
there is a certain inappropriateness in any man, in an 
official capacity, posing in such manner as to induce 
in the unthinking the belief that he is the only honest 
man, and that the courts of the State are in a con- 
spiracy against the success of his efforts to bring crim- 
inals to justice. I don’t believe in the official who 
asperses by wholesale the honesty of the men who put 
him in office, and I don’t trust overmuch that Circuit 
Attorney who opposes technicalities overturning his 
convictions when he appealed to those same techni- 
calities to prevent the opening of the boxes and the 
counting of the ballots in the election at which he was 
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a successful candidate. Nor do I applaud those news- 
papers which criticise the courts for resorting to 
technicalities, when those same publications, being 
sued for libel, never fail to take advantage of any 
technicality discernible by the ablest counsel. It is 
hardly proper, especially at this Christmas season, that 
any of us should be quite so ready in judgment upon 
our fellows individually and ex bloc. I have no 
doubt that the upright Mr. Folk believes it un-Christ- 
mas-like and un-Christian, that he should be criti- 
cised as he has been for his conduct in various in- 
He is probably 
He is a 


stances, and, perhaps, he’s right, too. 
doing the best he knows how—for himself. 
good official, but Lord! Lord! how he is using his 
officiality not only to exalt and aggrandize himself, 
but to make all the rest of us, his fellow citizens, 
appear to be not only unsympathetic to himself, but 
morally derelict to the extreme of “shamelessness.” 


The Lady Managers. 


Tue National World’s Fair Commission is, as I 
write, trying to select a new President of the Board 
of Lady Managers for the Fair, and that, too, falls 
into line with the thoughts that come at Christmas 
and with, reflections upon some local incidents. A 
President of the Board of Lady Managers has to be 
elected—why? Because of “the shamelessness of St. 
Louis.” Because the husband of the first President 
of the Board of Lady Managers appropriated to his 
own use something like $400,000 of other people's 
money. It is pertinent to say that the gentleman in 
question was just such a public censor as the present 
Circuit Attorney sets himself up to be, only he was not 
a public official. He was one ever ready with bitter 
and sweeping condemnation of the erring members of 
society. He was one ever prompt to repudiate the 
escape of persons accused of crime through “techni- 
calities,” and yet, when he is indicted for forgery, his 
defense is a string of technicalities as long as your 
arm. When, more than a year ago I took occasion 
to refer kindly to the domestic decencies and affection 
of Boss Butler, I was denounced for trying to soften 
public opinion towards a criminal, and now the great 
papers that would scorn to say a kind word for But- 
ler, devote a page to showing that the former World's 
Fair General Counsel stole $400,000, more or less, be- 
cause he was infatuated with his own wife. The de- 
fense is good as far as it goes. It is at least novel. 
I don’t believe that it ever before occurred that a 
man of culture and high standing went all wrong 
“for his own wife.” I am not prepared to say that 
a man who would do for his own wife what the ex- 
General Counsel of the World’s Fair did, is not to be 
condemned so severely as he might be if he had done 
it for some one else’s wife. Indeed, there are shades 
of reprehensibility in human conduct in much simpler 
which I do not’ presume 
to understand, but while I have no lack of 
sympathy with those who would break the 
force of the bad example of the late eminent 
World’s Fair official, by exploiting a generous motive 
for his wrong-doing, I confess to a certain contempt 
for the journals that are not ashamed to make such 
a plea in that case, but are ready to editorialize viru- 
lently upon court decisions that give certain humbler 
accused criminals a chance for their liberty. The 
man who took $400,000 for his wife’s exaltation is not 
better than the member of the House of Delegates 
who took $2,500 for passing the lighting bill, and gave 
it to his wife. There are many editorials upon Su- 


errancy than this 


preme Court opinions that free, or may free, half a doz- 
en vulgar boodlers, but there is no condemnatory com- 
ment upon the indictment of the $400,000 forger under 
circumstances which seem to preclude the possibility 








of his conviction. It is well, indeed, that there should 
be made an effort to mitigate the severity of 
popular condemnation against a man who, with all 
the advantages of gentility: and culture, would steal 
$400,000, because he was in love with his wife, but it 
were well, also, especially here and now, if the charity of 
which such an attempt is a symptom were to be applied 
a little more generally to all men who may be under 
the heavy hand of the law or the dark cloud of popu- 
lar disfavor.. So far as love is concerned, the mere 
fact that a man may be in love to the degree of jp- 
fatuation with his own wife, is merely interesting, 
Any sort of love is interesting. A man loves where 
he loves, and that’s all there is to say upon the sub- 
ject. And we must all stand for the other man’s 
love, so long as it doesn’t make him steal or murder 
or break up homes. A man who loves his own wife 
to such an extent that it leads him into crime is not 
exactly to be defended. We may have for him tie 
sympathy we feel for any madman—for such love js 
madness. And then, too, we may reflect upon the 
awfulness of retribution that such erring brings. Ey- 
erything that the ex-World’s Fair Counsel did to ex- 
alt his wife only made it the more certain she would 
fall from the height upon which he placed her. All 
the while he wrought for her greater honor and glory 
he wrought for her humiliation, and that humiliation 
came upon her and upon him at the hour in which 
it was bitterest and most complete. Suppose the dis- 
tinguished offender does escape legal punishment for 
his sins. Can anyone believe that that punishment 
would be at all comparable with the suffering involved 
in the collapse of the great scheme of love and admi- 
ration which he had so fatuously builded upon deceit 
during all the years of his honors and dignities? And 
if we may sympathize a little with him, may we not, 
at Christmas time, sympathize no less with the other 
poor devils over whose prospect of escape from the 
penitentiary there are such thunderings in the daily 


press. 
os obs 
Father Coffey. 

I sEE that Father Coffey, who has made quite a 
reputation for himself as a local reformer, has been 
promoted by our young and brilliant and new Arch- 
bishop Glennon, from the old rectorship of St. John’s 
parish to the pastorate of St. Leo’s, where the gentic 
and beloved Father Harty labored so efficiently prior 
to his elevation to the Archbishopric of Manila. I see 
that Father Coffey is out in the State talking reform 
politics and hurling thunderbolts at St. Louis offi- 
cials. Father Coffey undoubtedly fights great evils, 
but Father Coffey is taking a desperate chance. [Tew 
Catholic clergymen have dabbled in politics without 
disaster to their standing in their church. Few Catio- 
lic clergymen have ever gone before the public out- 
side of the lines of their vocations without getting 1n- 
to trouble. The Church doesn’t give its clergymen 
much free play in regions of effort wherein the canons 
of discipline do not follow them. Father Coffey, in 
pursuing the course he has now taken, is likely to 
drag his Church into politics in a way that will uot 
be pleasing to the hierarchy. The Church authori- 
ties are not desirous of getting into politics in this 
country. They fear that if they do so the greater 
interests of the Church will suffer. Especially do the 
higher Church dignitaries condemn methods of appeal 
by clergymen which tend towards accusation and de- 
nunciation of individuals. Father Coffey appears to 
be drifting into the methods of the extremist, and to 
be making assertions not susceptible of convincing 
proof. Father Coffey makes a mistake, too—if I am 
not wrong in my recollection of the fate of those who 
have gone before him in such paths—in tying himself 
up with the ministers of other sects, and in appearing 








at some semi-sectarian gatherings in such a way as to 
. his church’s recognition of heretics and schis- 
matics. Father Coffey, furthermore, appears to be 
inclined to an illiberality not characteristic of his 
church in its regard for the frailties of humanity. The 
Catholic Church is not in sympathy with sumptuary 
laws. It is not of that iron rigidity of regulatory be- 
lief that characterizes “the non-conformist conscience.” 
It is strict enough within its own pale, but it is a tem- 
perate church, and Father Coffey inclines much 
towards intemperance in method of appeal to the peo- 
ple. The Catholic Church recognizes the frailties of 
humanity as, in a sense, being only good instincts gone 
wrong, and it does not war against evil in such way 
as to impose restraints upon men and women that may 
only enforce worse outbreaks after a time. When 
Father Coffey goes out in the State and makes polliti- 
cal speeches, he is very apt to say things that are 
exaggerated, and to connect his church with some 
things that may, in reaction, hurt his church. When 
he denounces all the politicians in St. Louis as being 
in sympathy with vice and crime, he does something 
not justified by the facts, and when a man, be he priest 
or layman, does that he is riding to a fall. The 
Catholic priest on the stump, in a political melee, 
seems to me to be rather out of his dignity. It is as 
if one should see a lady at a dog fight. The great 
priests of that church have not done what Father 
Coffey is doing. Father Mathew, for instance, was 
no agitator of the Father Coffey kind. Doubtless 
Father Coffey has seen much of the sin and shame of 
St. Louis in his day as pastor of St. John’s down- 
town, but then, a man of his intelligence should be 
careful to avoid the delusion that because he saw 
those things, there is very little else in the world, or 
in St. Louis, to be seen. Archbishop Harty did 
more for his people in St. Louis than Father Coffey 
ever will do, to my thinking. He did it quietly, kind- 
ly, gently. He was not unfamiliar with the seamy 
side of life. He was not ignorant of the existence 
of the “dive” and the brothel. But he didn’t adver- 
tise them by denouncing them. He didn’t point the 
way to them by lurid speech. He wasn’t a brass 
band purifier of neighborhoods. He was not always 
in the newspapers. He didn’t mix up with politi- 
cian clergymen of other denominations in furtherance 
of political and repressive purposes with regard to 
personal liberty with which his church has never been 
in accord. Father Coffey would do well to consider 
all these things, and especially to consider the wisdom 
of suppressing his trend towards severe and unquali- 
fied speech. There could be no subjects more worthy 
his careful meditation between the “hours” of his 
“offices” than these—especially in this genial Christ- 
mas time when good will should prompt a little chari- 
ty, even towards the heathen and the publican and 
the woman on the way to whose house men’s “feet 
take hold on hell.” 
ak ob 


imply 


The World’s Fair. 


Tus being Christmas, I don’t know any projected 
public action of which I can approve more heartily 
than the mooted one of getting from the National 
Government $4,500,000 for the World’s Fair. By all 
means, let us get the money. I say us, for some of 
it will surely trickle down to each one of us. And 
we need it. World’s Fair money has been a great 
help to St. Louis in the recent hard times. Besides 
the millions that have been let loose here in building 
the Fair proper, there have been other millions ex- 
pended that most of us know nothing about. The 
millions that are to go into public improvements are 
to be a lasting benefit to us all. The money ex- 
pended by the thousands of people attracted here by 
the Fair has swelled the volume of circulation ap- 
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preciably. The money put into new building has been 
of vast amount, though it might have been vaster 
had it not been for the boosting of the cost of building 
labor. If, to all this money put in circulation we 
can have about $4,500,000 more put into circulation, 
it will be a good thing for everybody. The Fair 
shouldn’t be allowed to fail for lack of a few million 
dollars, now that we have grown accustomed to the 
idea of this as “a billion dollar country.” The Fair 
is a big thing. How big it is may probably better be 
understood when the public is informed that because 
of it the men who went before the Republican Nation- 
al Committee to try to secure the Republican National 
Convention here, didn’t really want the affair. They 
had to make a bluff at asking for it, for appearance’s 
sake. We don’t want the Democratic convention either. 
Some of us don’t want it for fear that something might 
happen during World’s Fair year to stampede the gath- 
ering into nominating David R. Francis for President 
on the strength of his World’s Fair showing, but 
that’s an ignoble motive. We don’t want the con- 
vention because we shall have no room for it. Be- 
sides, the people who will attend the great National 
Conventions will come to the World’s Fair anyhow. 
St. Louis doesn’t want to “hog” everything. We 
shall let Chicago have the conventions, and then the 
delegates, alternates and other attendants can run 
down here in eight hours or less and see the Fair be- 
fore going home. Everybody will come to the 
World’s Fair and enjoy it—everybody, that is, ex- 
cept the architects who designed the buildings. They 
won’t come. They can’t abide to see the atrocities, 
the brutalities that have been perpetrated upon their 
designs by the local architects in obedience to the be- 
hests of the financial department. The designs have 
been chopped to pieces. The buildings are nothing 
like they were originally designed to be. Towers 
have been hacked off, domes hammered down, arches 
made flat, straight lines made curved—all to save mon- 
ey. The architects are grieved over the mutilation. 
They are more grieved that they, the members of the 
Board of Architects, have never been called to meet 
together since they first came here and had to furnish 
plans at the drop of the hat. But they have got 
their pay, and that’s all there is to be said on the mat- 
ter. The Exposition is to be a great affair in a prac- 
tical sense, without any insane concern for merely ar- 
chitectural zsthetic effects. The management is bent 
on making the Fair great because of things it is going 
to put inside the buildings, and not for the grace the 
architects attempted to put on the outside of the 
buildings. This World’s Fair is going to make money 
if it possibly can. It will make money by saving it, 
first. This isn’t such bad policy, when one comes 
to think of it. We have got to live after the fair, 
.and we can’t very well live on the lingering memory of 
dreams of beauty. Such, at least, is the reasoning 
of the heavy-weights in the World’s Fair management, 
and “they are the doctors.” Such being the case, of 
course we are all the more anxious that in the devel- 
opment of the extremely practical, utilitarian motif 
of the Fair there should be nothing left undone to 
make things all right financially. Therefore the 
city will rise up as one man, and the whole country 
will not seriously object, in support of the negotia- 
tion for a loan of $4,500,000 to start the Fair going in 
good shape. It is appropriate that the matter should 
be brought to the front now. What would be nicer 
for the World’s Fair than a neat little Christmas gift, 
in shape of a loan, of $4,500,000. Get the money ! 
That’s what we’re here for. We shan’t have anoth- 
er World’s Fair in a long, long time. And $4,500,- 
000 now is not one-tenth the size and weight and 
power of the same sum at the time of the Columbian 


Exposition at Chicago. 


The Son-in-Law. 

OnE thing that must help to heighten the jollity of 
the general Christmas spirit is the discovery now be- 
ing made by the country that a man can have some- 
thing in his family worse than a mother-in-law. That 
is a son-in-law. I fully anticipate that the ancient 
mother-in-law joke will soon be supplanted on the 
stage and in the public prints by the son-in-law joke. 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan is the latest greatest vic- 
tim of the son-in-law. His son-in-law, Mr. William 
Homer Leavitt, appears to be gifted with the artistic 
temperament—and that’s all. Mr. Leavitt went to 
Omaha to paint Mr. Bryan’s portrait. He married 
Miss Ruth Bryan against her parents’ wishes. He 
apparently hasn’t done anything since to speak of, 
except figure as the hero of some newspaper stories. 
First, he and his wife are in danger of starving to 
death, although Mr. Bryan has “the dough.” Then 
Mr. Leavitt threatens to run for Congress on the Re- 
publican ticket in Missouri—a form of suicide. Taen 
a woman in the East threatens to sue Mr. Leavitt for 
breach of promise, on the score that he was engaged to 
wed her when he met Miss Bryan. And so no day 
appears to pass without Mr. Leavitt breaking into the 
newspapers in more or less absurd attitude. ‘The 
morning papers have put a man on late watch each 
night to make sure that anything which Mr. Leavitt 
may do before 6 a. m. will get into print. Mr. Leavitt 
seems to be a painter who does nothing—not even 
paint. He appears to like to advertise his relation- 
ship to his wife’s father.. He seems to have climaxed 
the possibilities of achievement in marrying Miss Bry- 
an, who seems to be a romanticist in life as her father 
has been in politics and economics. Mr. Leavitt's 
antics seem to have driven Mr. Bryan to Europe— 
which is good for Mr Bryan, and not harmful to 
Europe, though naturally, this country feels some dread 
that upon his return Mr. Bryan may write a book of 
his European experiences. It must be said that Mr. 
William Homer Leavitt is to the country in one as- 
pect, therefore, no joke. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, he seems to fill in the life of Mr. Bryan a long- 
felt want. Every man of prominence must have his 
troubles with relatives by blood or marriage who want 
to break into prominence with him. Mr. Cleveland 
had his sister, Miss Rose Elizabeth; Mr. Harrison 
had his son, Russell B., to make his life miserable; 
Mr. McKinley had his brother Abner, who was always 
tipping the fat in the fire; Mr. Roosevelt has a lot of 
newly blossoming Roosevelts-This, That or the Others, 
who are climbing into notoriety in his trail; Tom John- 
son of Ohio has to fall in line with a stage-struck 
daughter—and Mr. Bryan has his son-in-law to do 
silly things and say worse things and be a sort of gen- 
eral foolishment of the family. The son-in-law afflic- 
tion upon Mr. Bryan must be greater than most of us 
can appreciate, for Mr. Bryan is a serious sort of per- 
son and not apt to relish such a joke that is no joke. 
But for that reason the country the more riotously 
enjoys the son-in-law spectacle, while Mr. Bryan goes 
to Rome and “gazes rapt on the spot where Cicero 
thundered against Catiline.”’” Mr. Bryan has no merry 


Christmas. 
ab oh 
Like Father, Like Son. 


Rev. Tuomas EwinG SHERMAN is very like his 
father, William Tecumseh Sherman, in, at least, one 
particular. He speaks rather recklessly. He is a very 
eloquent and learned young Jesuit, but lacks the Jesuit's 
poise and aplomb. Indeed, “Father Tom,” as he has 
been called, has not infrequently been told by his su- 
feriors to “go way back and sit down.” But the dis- 
cipline even of the Sons of Loyola is hardly equal to 
suppressing the young man who inherits his father’s 
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talkativeness with not a little of his tather’s pugnacity. 
“Father Tom” has recently stepped before the public 
with certain rather severe comments upon the con- 
sistency of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Which is rather 
ridiculous in “Father Tom.” For if there was one 
thing which Emerson repudiated with all his might, 
it was the sanctity of consistency. “With consist- 
ency,” said he, “a really great mind has nothing to do.” 
And Emerson was right, not only with regard to great 
minds, but to small ones. Consistency is a sham. A 
person who tries to be consistent always must at some 
time lie to himself and others. A man can’t be con- 
sistent, if he thinks or feels. He must naturally see 
things in a different light at different times or in differ- 
ent circumstances. No man has a death-grip on abso- 
lute truth. If he had, he would probably never live 
to utter it. Emerson had a better grip of truth than 
most men, but he didn’t take his truth carefully defined 
by others beforehand, as “Father Tom” does. Emer- 
son had a grasp of one thing of which “Father Tom” 
has a somewhat vague conception, and that is tolera- 
tion. Emerson wouldn’t have talked about “Father 
Tom” as “Father Tom” talked of him. But then 
Emerson was in his way not a little of a pope, and it 
is almost natural that “Father Tom,” of whom it has 
been said that “he is more Catholic than the Pope,” 
should rather resent the assumed, transcendental 1n- 
fallibility of the Sage of Concord, of whom it is said 
that when he stood before the Sphynx that creature 
broke its age-long silence only to say “You’re another.” 
I don’t think that it is nice for a young member of 
the greatest religious order in the world, and at the 
same time the son of a distinguished if occasionally 
irascible father, to come out in denunciation of any 
man’s inability to square his professions and his con- 
duct in this time of peace on earth and good will to 
men. 
ce obo 
Books. 


TERRIBLE ’tis to think of the temerity of some of the 
publishers in this ordinarily gladsome time. The fear- 
some outpouring upon the public of books that have 
no reason for being is something that inspires pity for 
a humanity exposed to such cruel torture as is in- 
volved in the possibility of reading such books. The 
“gift books” that everywhere offend the sight are the 
worst. They commit such crimes in the name of art 
as one shudders to think of. There are gift books 
without number and most of them are illustrated and 
decorated by men and women whose chief qualifica- 
tion for the task entrusted to them must have been 
documentary proof that they had never read the text 
they so glaringly and even sublimely misinterpret. Of 
course, there are gift books that are works of art, but 
they appear to be lost in the avalanche of atrocities that 
are put forch merely to sell. One cannot help thinking 
that of the making of many books of this sort there 
should certainly be an end. As for myself, my book 
treat every Christmas time is a complete set of the 
annual publications of Tiiomas B. Mosher of Portland, 
Me. These books are books to read. They are artistic 
without flamboyancy. ‘They are, generally speaking, 
reproductions of classics. They are almost always char- 
acterized by a minor note of sadness that seems insep- 
arable from the touch of the higher artistry in letters. 
Mr. Mosher’s editions of the “Poems of Oscar Wilde” 
and of Rossetti’s “Ballads” this year are two books 
that at the merest glance would warm the heart of any 
book-lover. His volumes presenting the delicate, mys- 
tical dreameries of the Gael as uttered by that wonder- 
ful woman, Fiona McLeod, are books to be read with 
tenderness and recurred to with ever renewed delight. 
It is from Mr. Mosher’s edition that I reproduce else- 
where in this issue “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” by 
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Mr. William Butler Yeats, the best presentation I could 
imagine of the Celtic literary renaissance that is breath- 
ing a new fresnness into the somewhat dessicated, not 
to say decayed, body of contemporary English litera- 
ture. For me a Christmas without a batch of “the 
Mosher books” is no Christmas at all and whomsoever 
I may introduce to these publications by any paragraph 
of mine will, I am sure, never regret the literary ac- 
quaintances he will form thereby. 
eh & 
Fra Elbertus. 


So Expert Hupparp has married the lady. Well, 
well! Iam sure I don’t see why the distinguished writer 
and reformer shouldn’t marry the lady who the dis- 
patches say figured in his former wife’s petition for 
divorce. There are some thousands of people in this 
country who have looked to Mr. Hubbard as a fount 
of wisdom and the higher morality. I am not inclined 
to say that anything that may have occurred in Mr. 
Hubbard’s family has impaired the efficiency or the 
efficacy of his teachings. I do not set myself up in 
judgment upon my friends—and Hubbard has been and 
is a good friend of mine—as to whom they shall marry 
or divorce. A man’s marriage is his own affair—and 
the lady’s. Ditto his divorce—and hers. No one can 
know what may exist in the relationship between two 
married people, whatever may appear on the surface, 
or whatever may appear in cold type in the newspaper 
reports of divorce trials. A man and a woman may 
find fault one with another about matters and things 
that their closest friends may never suspect. And a 
man may marry in a way that I wouldn’t marry to-day, 
although there is no certainty that I might not do to- 
morrow the thing which to-day I might advise him 
against doing. I am in favor of every man having the 
woman he wants if in getting her he doesn’t play hob 
with the rights of other people. I am in favor of letting 
married people who may fall out settle their affairs as 
may to them seem best. And when two people get 
married they must expect to pay the penalty of their 
own mistake—if they make one. No one can share 
their joy if they be happy, and a wise person surely 
will not mix up with their misery. There are entirely 
too many people in this world who are “butting in” 
on other people’s affairs, and particularly in the matter 
of marriage and divorce. If Mr. Hubbard or any 
other person secures a divorce it is well to take it 
for granted that the action’s rightfulness or wrongful- 
ness will be demonstrated to himself or herself without 
the assistance of any outsider. If a man marries the 
wrong woman, he must find it out, for there is no 
certainty that the woman we think is the wrong woman 
may not be the inevitably right one for him. After 
all, we are all a lot of frauds and fakes on this 
and kindred questions. We frown on all divorces and 
marriages that are not our own or those of our friends 
or the friends of our friends. We are all excellently 
severe critics of the affairs we don’t know anything 
about. We are all in favor of the sternest measures 
against offenders at long range, but we are all up 
pleading for leniency when any one we know weil or 
love is brought to book. Our standards of judgment 
are extremely variable. Our criteria are indeterminate. 
We pass our opinion too readily upon matters and 
people we know least about. We judge those we don’t 
know by harder and closer and narrower and meaner 
standards than those we apply to ourselves and our 
friends. It were well if on these intimate matters as 


between a man and the woman he has ceased to love 
or the woman who has ceased to love him, or the woman 
he has newly come to love, we should leave them both 
to work out their own salvation and find out for them- 
selves the rightfulness or wrongfulness of their course. 
As far as concerns Mr. Hubbard’s teachings in the 
main, I don’t believe in them. 


What he preaches he 








seems to believe and to practice with a fine disregard 


of critics, male and female. That is something. [f 
Mr. Hubbard seeks happiness in accordance with the 
teachings of his own philosophy and the dictates of 
his own affection, that is his affair. People who don't 
like what he says or does need not read his Writings 
or listen to his lectures. They need not Send him their 
cards and ask him to call if they don’t want to. If 
a man is big enough in head and heart, he can be about 
as happy as a human being may be in this world with. 
out the approval of his conduct by the sort of people 
who are most willing upon the slightest possible 
grounds for judgment, to voice their disapproval, 
Besides, it is really very wrong for people to spoil their 
own Christmas and that of others by worrying about 
the private affairs of other people. Now don't you 
think so? 
ch 


The Terminals. 


Wuat a fine Christmas gift it would be for the 
Municipal Assembly to pass the Terminal Association 
bills next Friday evening, rid us of the smoky tunnel, 
give us belt line facilities to relieve freight congestion 
and provide rapid transit to the Fair! Let us have 
the Terminal bills passed at once. St. Louis needs 
the facilities authorized by these measures more than 
it needs any other thing right now. The holding up of 
the ordinances has been an outrage. If we do not get 
the increased facilities in time for the World’s Fair 
opening, the failure of the Municipal Assembly will 
go on record as a great crime against the public. 

ab hb 
The Babies. 


CuRISTMAS being the feast of the Divine Child- 
hood, it is in order to say that the scheme behind the 
newly devised amended milk inspection ordinance is a 
plot against the little ones. There should be no relaxa- 
tion of the stringency of any established provision for 
pure milk. Any ordinance that will open the way for 
the sale of milk that is not pure means during the 
summer months such a slaughter of the innocents by 
typhoid and other diseases as would have affrighted the 
great King Herod, who slew so many babies of a 
night in his mad desire to accomplish the destruction 
of the One Babe who came to save the world. 

eh -*. 
The Colored Brother. 


THIs is the time of year when, in consideration of 
the race issue as presented in the incident of the colored 
man at Senator Hanna’s luncheon, one is prompted to 
condense the whole problem into one question: Has 
the negro a soul to save? If he has not, then let us 
treat him like a beast. Let us quit teaching him re- 
ligion and morals. Let us again enslave him as we do 
the ox and the ass. But if the negro has a soul to 
save, what shall we do with him? Senator Tillman’s 
plan of dealing with him is not a good one on the 
supposition that the negro has a soul. To be sure 
there are people whom we are willing to admit to be 
possessed of souls, whom we do not want to associate 
with socially. They are not black people, either. No 
one with an ounce of sense believes in social equality 
between blacks and whites. But no one who believes 
that Jesus Christ came as a little child to live and 
suffer and die for the salvation of mankind can believe 
that the negroes whom we teach to say the Lord’s 
Prayer are to be made vassals and serfs again. If the 


Tillman theory of the position of the negro be right, 

then it is proper to close up every negro school and 

every negro church. If the Tillman idea is the correct 

one, it is as great a folly, or let us say blasphemy, 

to put the negro through religious training as it would 

be to train a parrot to recite the Apostle’s Creed of 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MAURTEEN BruIn. 
SHAWN BruIN. 
FATHER Hart. 
BripGET BRUIN. 
MaIRE BRuIN. 

A Faery CHILD. 


The scene is laid in the Barony of Kilmacowen, in the 
County of Sligo, and the characters are supposed 
to speak in Gaelic. They wear the costume of a 
century ago. 

Scene: The kitchen of MAURTEEN Brutn’s house. An 
open grate with a turf fire is at the left side of 
the room, with a table in front of it. There is a 
door leading to the open air at the back, and an- 
other door a little to its left, leading into an inner 
room. There is a window, a settle, and a large 
dresser on the right side of the room, and a great 
bowl of primroses on the sill of the window. MAur- 
TEEN BrRUIN, FATHER Hart, and Bripcet Bruin are 
sitting at the table. SHAWN BruIN is setting the 
table for supper. Matre Brutn sits on the settle 
reading a yellow manuscript. 


Bripcet Bruin.. 


She took that old book down out of the thatch 
And has been doubled over it all day. 
We would be deafened by her groans and moans 
Had she to work as some do, Father Hart, 
Get up at dawn like me, and mend and scour; 
Or ride abroad in the boisterous night like you, 
The pyx and blessed bread under your arm. 
SHAWN Bruwt1n. 


B “sie to I bade her go and feed the calves, 


You are too cross. 
Bripcer Bruin. 
The young side with the young. 
MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
She quarrels with my wife a bit at times, 
And is too deep just now in the old book! 
But do not blame her greatly; she will grow 
As quiet as a puff-ball in a tree 
When but the moons of marriage dawn and die 
For half a score of times. 
FaTHER Hart. 
ss Their hearts are wild 
As be the hearts of birds, till children come. 
; Bripcet Bruin. 
She would not mind the griddle, milk the cow, 
Or even lay the knives and spread the cloth. 
FaTHER Hart. 
I never saw her read a book before; 
What may it be? 
MAuRTEEN Brun. 
1 hon bene I do not rightly know; 
e thatch for fifty years. 
mes: told me my grandfather wrote it, 
a red heifer and bound it with the hide. 
But draw your chair this way—supper is spread; 
And little good he got out of the book, 
Because it filled his house with roaming bards 
And roaming ballad-makers and the like, 
And wasted all his goods,—Here is the wine: 
The griddle bread’s beside you, Father Hart. 
Colleen, what have you got there in the book 
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That you must leave the bread to cool? Had I, 

Or had my father, read or written books 

There were no stocking full of silver and gold 

To come, when I am dead, to Shawn and you. 

FATHER Hart.- 
You should not fill your head with foolish dreams. 
What are you reading? 
MAIrrE Bruin. 
How a Princess Adene, 

A daughter of a King of Ireland, heard 

A voice singing on a May Eve like this, 

And followed, half awake and half asleep, 

Until she came into the land of faery, 

Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 

Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 

Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue; 

And she is still there, busied with a dance, 

Deep in the dewy shadow of a wood, 

Or where stars walk upon a mountain-top. 

MAuRTEEN BRuIN. 

Persuade the colleen to put by the book: 

My grandfather would mutter just such things, 

And he was no judge of a dog or horse, 

And any idle boy could blarney him: 

Just speak your mind. 

FatHer Hart. 
Put it away, my colleen. 

God spreads the heavens above us like great wings, 

And gives a little round of deeds and days, 

And then come the wrecked angels and set snares, 

And bait them with light hopes and heavy dreams, 

Until the heart is puffed with pride and goes, 

Half shuddering and half joyous, from God’s peace: 

And it was some wrecked angel, blind from tears, 

Who flattered Adene’s heart with merry words. 

My colleen, I have seen some other girls 

Restless and ill at east, but years went by 

And they grew like their neighbors and were glad 

In minding children, working at the churn, 

And gossiping of weddings and of wakes; 

For life moves out of a red flare of dreams 

Into a common light of common hours, 

Until old age bring the red flare again. 

SHAWN Bruin. 

Yet do not blame her greatly, Father Hart, 

For she is dull while I am in the fields, 

And mother’s tongue were harder still to bear, 

But for her fancies: this is May Eve too, 

When the good people post about the world, 

And surely one may think of them to-night. 

Maire, have you the primroses to fling 

Before the door to make a golden path 

For them to bring good luck into the house? 

Remember, they may steal new-married brides 

After the fall of twilight on May Eve. 

[Marre BruINn goes over to the window and takes flow- 
ers from the bowl and strews them outside the 
door.| 

FATHER Hart. 
You do well, daughter, because God permits 
Great power to the good people on May Eve. 
SHAWN Brwin. 

They can work all their will with primroses ; 

Change them to golden money, or little flames 

To burn up those who do them any wrong. 

Marre Bruin [in a dreamy voice]. 
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I had no sooner flung them by the door a 
Then the wind cried and hurried them away; 
And then a child came running in the wind 

And caught them in her hands and fondled them: 
Her dress was green: her hair was of red gold; 
Her face was pale as water before dawn. 


FATHER Hart. 
Whose child can this be? 
MAURTEEN BruIN. 
No one’s child at all. 
She often dreams that some one has gone by 
When there was nothing but a puff of wind. 
Marre Bruin. 
They will not bring good luck into the house, 
For they have blown the primroses away ; 
Yet I am glad that I was courteous to them, 
For are not they, likewise, children of God? 
FATHER Harr. 
Colleen, they are the children of the fiend, 
And they have power until the end of Time, 
When God shall fight with them a great pitched battle 
And hack them into pieces. 
Marre Brun. 
He will smile, 
Father, perhaps, and open His great door, 
And call the pretty and kind into His house. 
FATHER Hart. 
Did but the lawless angels see that door, 
They would fall, slain by everlasting peace; 


And when such angels knock upon our doors yy 
Who goes with them must drive through the same 
storm. 


[A knock at the door. Marre Bruin opens it and 
then goes to the dresser and fills a porringer with 
milk and hands it through the door and takes tt 
back empty and closes the door.] 

Marre Bruin. 
A little queer old woman cloaked in green, 
Who came to beg a porringer of milk. 
Bripcet Bruin. 

The good people go asking milk and fire 

Upon May Eve—Woe on the house that gives, 

For they have power upon it for a year. 

I knew you would bring evil on the house. 

MAURTEEN Bruin. 
Who was she? 
Marre Bruin. 
Both the tongue and face were strange. ; 
MAURTEEN Bruin. 
Some strangers came last week to Clover Hill; 
She must be one of them. 
Bripcet Bruin. 
I am afraid. 
MAuRTEEN Bruin. , 
The priest will keep all harm out of the house. 
FATHER Hart. 
The cross will keep all harm out of the house 
While it hangs there. 
MAURTEEN Bruin. 
Come: sit beside me, colleen, 

And put away your dreams of discontent, 

For I would have you light up my last days 

Like a bright torch of pine, and when I die 

I will make you the wealthiest hereabout : 

For hid away where nobody can find 

I have a stocking full of silver and gold. 
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BripGeT Bruin. 
You are the fool of every pretty face, 
And I must pinch and pare that my son’s wife 
May have all kinds of ribbons for her head. 
MAURTEEN BRuIN. 
Do not be cross; she is a right good girl! 
The butter is by your elbow, Father Hart. 
My colleen, have not Fate and Time and Change 
Done well for me and for old Bridget there? 
We have a hundred acres of good land, 
And sit beside each other at the fire, 
The wise priest of our parish to our right, 
And you and our dear son to left of us. 
To sit beside the board and drink good wine 
And watch the turf smoke coiling from the fire 
And feel content and wisdom in your heart, 
This is the best of life; when we are young 
We long to tread a way none trod before, 
But find the excellent old way through love 
And through the care of children to the hour 
For bidding Fate and Time and Change good-bye. 
[A knock at the door. Matre Bruin opens it and 
then takes a sod of turf out of the hearth and pass- 
es it through the door and closes the door and re- 
mains standing by it.] 
Marre Bruin. 
A little queer old man in a green coat, 
Who asked a burning sod to light his pipe. 
Brincet Bruin. 
You have now given milk and fire, and brought, 
For all you know, evil upon the house. 
Before you married you were idle and fine, 
And went about with ribbons on your head; 
And now you are a good-for-nothing wife. 
SHAWN Brutn. 
Be quiet, mother! 
MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
You are much too cross! 


Marre Brun. 
What do I care if I have given this house, 
Where I must hear all day a bitter tongue, 
Into the power of faeries! 
BripGET Bruin. 
You know well 
How calling the good people by that name 
Or talking of them over much at all 
May bring all kinds of evil on the house. 
Marre Brun. 
Come, faeries, take me out of this dull house! 
Let me have all the freedom I have lost; 
Work when I will and idle when I will! 
Faeries, come take me out of this dull world, 
For I would ride with you upon the wind, 
Run on the top of the disheveled tide, 
And dance upon the mountains like a flame! 
FATHER Hart. 
You cannot know the meaning of your words. 
Marre Bruin. 
Father, I am right weary of four tongues: 
A tongue that is too crafty and too wise, 
A tongue that is too godly and too grave, 
A tongue that is more bitter than the tide, 
And a kind tongue too full of drowsy love, 
Of drowsy love and my captivity. 
[SHAWN BruIN comes over to her and leads her to 
the settle.] 


SHAWN Bruin. 
Do not blame me: I often lie awake 
Thinking that all things trouble your bright head— 
How beautiful it is—such broad pale brows 
Under a cloudy blossoming of hair! 
Sit down beside me here—these are too old, 
And have forgotten they were ever young. 
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Marre Bruin. 
O, you are the great door-post of this house, 
And I, the red nasturtium, climbing up. 
[She takes SHAwn’s hand, but looks slyly at the priest 
and lets it go.| 
FaTHER Hart. 
Good daughter, take his hand—by love alone 
God binds us to Himself and to the hearth 
And shuts us from the waste beyond His peace, 
From maddening freedom and bewildering light. 
SHAWN Bruin. 
Would that the world were mine to give it you 
With every quiet hearth and barren waste, 
The maddening freedom of its woods and tides, 
And the bewildering light upon its hills. 
Marre Brun. 
Then I would take and break it in my hands 
To see you smile watching it crumble away. 
SHAWN Bruin. 
Then I would mould a world of fire and dew 
With no one bitter, grave, or over wise, 
And nothing marred or old to do you wrong. 
And crowd the enraptured quiet of the sky 
With candles burning to your lonely face. 
Marre Bruin. 
Your looks are all the candles that I need. 
SHAWN Bruin. 
Once a fly dancing in a beam of the sun, 
Or the light wind blowing out of the dawn, 
Could fill your heart with dreams none other knew, 
But now the indissoluble sacrament 
Has mixed your heart that was most proud and cold 
With my warm heart for ever; the sun and moon 
Must fade and heaven be rolled up like a scroll; 
But your white spirit still walk by my spirit. 
[A VoIcE sings in the distance.] 


Marre Brun. 

Did you hear something call? O, guard me close, 
Because I have said wicked things to-night; 
And seen a pale-faced child with red-gold hair, 
And longed to dance upon the winds with her. 

A Votce [close to the door]. 
The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart 
And the lonely of heart is withered away, 
While the faeries dance in a place apart, 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 
For they hear the wind laugh, and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
And even the wise are merry of tongue; 
But I heard a reed of Coolaney say, 
“When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart is withered away!” 


MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
I am right happy, and would make all else 
Be happy too. I hear a child outside, 
And will go bring her in out of the cold. 
[He opens the door. A Cup dressed in pale green 
and with red-gold hair comes into the house.] 


THE CHILD. 
I tire of winds and waters and pale lights! 
MAURTEEN BRUIN. 
You are most welcome. It is cold out there; 
Who would think to face such cold on a May Eve? 


THE CHILD. 
And when I tire of this warm little house 
There is one here who must away, away, 
To where the woods, the stars, and the white streams 
Are holding a continual festival. 

MAURTEEN Bruin. 

O listen to her dreamy and strange talk. 
Come to the fire. 





THe CHILD. 
I will sit upon your knee, 
For I have run from where the winds are born, 
And long to rest my feet.a little while. 
[She sits upon his knee,] 
Bripcet Bruin. 
How pretty you are! 
MAUuRTEEN Brun. 
Your hair is wét with dew! 
BripGet Bruin. 
I will warm your chilly feet. 
[She takes the child’s feet in her hands.} 
MAURTEEN Bruin. 
You must have come 
A long, long way, for I have never seen 
Your pretty face, and must be tired and hungry; 
Here is some bread and wine. 
THE CHILD. 
The wine is bitter. 
Old mother, have you no sweet food for me? 
Brincet Bruin. 
I have some honey! 
[She goes into the next room. 
MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
y You are a dear child; 
The mother was quite cross before you came. 
[Brivcet returns with the honey; and goes to the 
dresser and fills a porringer with milk.] 
Brivcet Bruin. 
She is the child of gentle people; look 
At her white hands and at her pretty dress. 
I have brought you some new milk, but wait awhile, 
And I will put it by the fire to warm, 
For things well fitted for poor folk like us 
Would never please a high-born child like you. 
Tue CHILp. 
Old mother, my old mother, the green dawn 
Brightens above while you blow up the fire; 
And evening finds you spreading the white cloth. 
The young may lie in bed and dream and hope, 
But you work on because your heart is old. 
Brivcet Bruin. 


The young are idle. 
Tue CHILp. 


Old father, you are wise 
And all the years have gathered in your heart 
To whisper of the wonders that are gone. 
The young must sigh through many a dream and hope, 
But you are wise because your heart is old. 
MAURTEEN Bruin. 
O, who would think to find so young a child 
Loving old age and wisdom? 
{Bripcet gives her more bread and honey.} 


THE CHILD. 
No more, mother. 


MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
What a small bite! The milk is ready now; 


What a small sip! 
THe CHILD. 


Put on my shoes, old mother, 
For I would like to dance now I have eaten. 
The reeds are dancing by Coolaney lake, 
And I would like to dance until the reeds 
And the white waves have danced themselves to sleep. 
[Briwwcer having put on her shoes, she gets off the 
old man’s knees and is about to dance, but sud- 
denly sees the crucifix and shrieks and covers her 
eyes.] ; 
What is that ugly thing on the black cross? 
FaTHER Hart. 
You cannot know how naughty your words are! 
That is our Blessed Lord! 


Tue CHILD. ; ; 
Hide it away: 
Bripcet Bruin. 

I have begun to be afraid, again! 









nee, 
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THE CHIL. 


Hide it away! 
MAURTEEN BRuiIN. 
That would be wickedness! 
BripGET BRvuIN. 
That would be sacrilege ! 
THE CHILD. 
The tortured thing! 
Hide it away! 
MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
Her parents are to blame. 
FATHER Hart. 
That is the image of the Son of God. 
| Tue CHILD puts her arm round his neck and kisses 
him.| 
THE CHILD. 
Hide it away! Hide it away! 
MAuRTEEN BRrvuIN. 
No! no! 
FATHER Hart. 
Because you are so young and little a child 
I will go take it down. 
Tue CHILD. 
Hide it away, 
And cover it out of sight and out of mind. 
[Farner Hart takes it down and carries it towards 
the inner room.] 
FATHER Harr. 
Since you have come into this barony 
| will instruct you in our blessed faith: 
Being a clever child you will soon learn. 
[To the others.] 
We must be tender with all budding things. 
Our Maker let no thought of Calvary 
‘Trouble the morning stars in their first song. 
[Puts the crucifix in the inner room.] 
THE CHILD. 
Here is level ground for dancing. 
The wind is blowing on the waving reeds, 
The wind is blowing on the heart of man. 
[She dances, swaying about like the reeds.| 
Marre [to-SHAwN Brurn.] 
Just now when she came near I thought I heard 
Other small steps beating upon the floor, 
And a faint music blowing in the wind, 
Invisible pipes giving her feet the time. 
SHAWN Bruin. 
I heard no steps but hers. 
MAIRE Bruin. 
Look to the bolt! 
Because the unholy powers are abroad. 
MAUvRTEEN BruIn [to the’ Cuivp]. 
Come over here, and if you promise me 
Not to talk wickedly of holy things 
I will give you something. 
THE CHILD. 
Bring it me, old father! 
[MaurtTeEN Bruin goes into the next room.] 
FATHER Hart. 
I will have queen cakes when you come to me! 
[ MAURTEEN Bruin returns and lays a piece of money 


on the table. The Cup makes a gesture of re- 
fusal.] 


I will dance. 


MAuRTEEN Bruin. 
It will buy lots of toys; see how it glitters! 
THE CHILD. 
Come, tell me, do you love me? 
MAuRTEEN Bruin. 


I love you! 
THE CHILD. 


Ah! but youMove this fireside! 
FATHER Hart. 
I love you. 


THE CHILp. 
But you love Him above. 
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Bripcet Bruin. 
She is blaspheming. 
Tue Cuitp [to Marre]. 
And do you love me? 
Marre Brun. 
I—I do not know. 
THE CHILD. 
You love that great tall fellow over there: 
Yet I could make you ride upon the winds, 
Run on the top of the disheveled tide, 
And dance upon the mountains like a flame! 
Marre Bruin. j 
Queen of the Angels and kind Saints, defend us! 
Some dreadful fate has fallen: a while ago 
The wind cried out and took the primroses, 
And she ran by me laughing in the wind, 
And I gave milk and fire, and she came in 
And made you hide the blessed crucifix. 
FATHER Hart. 
You fear because of her wild, pretty prattle ; 
She knows no better. 
[To the Cup. ] 
Child, how old are you? 
THE CHILD. 
When winter sleep is abroad my hair grows thin, 
My feet unsteady. When the leaves awaken 
My mother carries me in her golden arms. 
I will soon put on my womanhood and marry 
The spirits of wood and water, but who can tell 
When I was born for the first time? I think 
I am much older than the eagle cock 
That blinks and blinks on Ballygawley Hill, 
And he is the oldest thing under the moon. 
FaTHER Hart. 
She is of the faery people. 
THE CHILD. 
I am Brig’s daughter. 
I sent my messengers for milk and fire, 
And then I heard one call to me and came. 

[They all except Matre Bruin gather about the 
priest for protection. MAtRE BruIN stays on the 
settle in a stupor of terror. The Cuttp takes 
primroses from the great bowl and begins to 
strew them between herself and the priest and 
about Maire Bruin. During the following dia- 
logue SHAWN BruIN goes more than once to the 
brink of the primroses, but shrinks back to the 
others timidly.] 

FATHER Harr. 


I will confront this mighty spirit alone. 


[They cling to him and hold him back.\ 


Tue Cup [while she strews the primroses]. 
No one whose heart is heavy with human tears 
Can cross these little cressets of the wood. 


FATHER Hart. 


Be not afraid, the Father is with us, 

And all the nine angelic hierarchies, 

The Holy Martyrs and the Innocents, 

The adoring Magi in their coats of mail, 

And He who died and rose on the third day, 
And Mary with her seven times wounded heart. 


[The CuLp ceases strewing the primroses, and kneels 
upon the settle beside Maire and puts her arms 
about her neck.) 


Cry, daughter, to the Angels and the Saints. 


THE CHILD. 


You shall go with me, newly-married bride, 
And gaze upon a merrier multitude; 
White-armed Nuala and Aengus of the birds, 
And Feacra of the hurtling foam, and him 
Who is the ruler of the western host, 
Finvarra, and their Land of Heart’s Desire, 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood, 
But joy is wisdom, Time an endless song. 

I kiss you and the world begins to fade. 





FATHER Harr. 
Daughter, I call you unto home and love! 
THe CHILD. 
Stay, and come with me, newly-married bride 
For, if you hear him, you grow like the rest: 
Bear children, cook, be mindful of the churn, 
And wrangle over butter, fowl, and eggs, 
And sit at last there, old and bitter tongue, 
Watching the white stars war upon your hopes. 
FATHER Hart. 
Daughter, I point you out the way to heaven. 
THe CHIL. 
But I can lead you, newly-married bride, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity, 
For we are only true to the far lights 
We follow singing, over valley and hill. 
FATHER Hart. 
By the dear name of the one crucified, 
I bid you, Maire Bruin, come to me. 
Tue CHILp. 
I keep you in the name of your own heart! 
[She leaves the settle, and stooping takes up a mass 
of primroses and kisses them.] 
We have great power to-night, dear golden folk, 
For he took down and hid the crucifix. 
And my invisible brethren fill the house; 
I hear their footsteps going up and down. 
O, they shall soon rule all the hearts of men 
And own all lands; last night they merrily danced 
About his chapel belfry! (To Maire) Come away, 
I. hear my brethren bidding us away! 
FatHer Hart, 
I will go fetch the crucifix again. 
[They hang about him in terror and prevent him 
from moving.] 
Brincet Bruin. 
The enchanted flowers will kill us if you go. 
MAURTEEN Bruin. 
They turn the flowers to little twisted flames. 
SHAWN Bruin. 
The little twisted flames burn up the heart. 
THE CHILD. 
I hear them crying, “Newly-married bride, 
Come to the woods and waters and pale lights.” 
Marre Bruin. 


’ 


I will go with you. 
FATHER Hart. 
She is ivst, alas! 
Tue Cuitp [standing by the door}. 
But clinging mortal hope must fall from you 
For we who ride the winds, run on the waves, 
And dance upon the mountains, are more light 
Than dewdrops on the banners of the dawn. 
Marre Brun. 
O take me with you. 
[SHAWN BruIN goes over to her.] 
SHAWN Bruin. 
Beloved, do not leave me! 
Remember when I met you by the well 
And took your hand in mine and spoke of love. 
Marre Brun. 
Dear face! Dear voice! 
Tue CHILD. 
Come, newly-married bride! 


Marre Brun. 
I always loved her world—and yet—and yet— 
[Sinks into his arms.] 
THE Cuitp [from the door]. 
White bird, white bird, come with me, little bird. 


Marre Brun, 
She calls to me! 


















































































































THE CHILD. 
Come with me, little bird! 


Marre Bruin. 
I can hear songs and dancing! 
SHAWN Barwin. 
Stay with me! 
Marre Bruin. 
I think that I would stay—and yet—and yet— 


THE CHILD. 
Come, little bird with crest of gold! 
Marre Bruin [very softly]. 
And yet— 
THE CHILD. 
Come, little bird with silver feet! 
[Marre dies, and the child goes.] 


SHAWN Bruin. 
She is dead! 
BripGEt Bruin. 
Come from that image: body and soul are gone. 
You have thrown your arms about a drift of leaves 
Or bole of an ash-tree changed into her image. 


The Heart of a 
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other after the Man had told his story, and then 
the Physician said: “Pity she never had a child 

of her own.” Whereupon the Man frowned. 
Then the Physician went on: “You see she hasn’t 
Some women would find good clothes, 


: Man and the Physician looked at one an- 


enough outlet. 
an easy life, society, clubs and a devoted husband, 
enough, but Mildred is different. The maternal in- 
stinct is strong within her. She needs something to 
Why, if you were bed-ridden, or a cripple, 
or blind, she would ‘mother’ you. You ask fpr the truth, 
Mr. Lambert, and I give it to you, as one who has 
known your wife from her babyhood days. She is not 


the sort of woman to enthrone a puppy where a baby 


‘mother.’ 


ought to be, so she has missed her vocation and her 
health suffers accordingly. There are women like that, 
you know. Why do you not try adopting a child?” 

The Man bit off the end of a cigar, lit a match, care- 
fully applied it, and then slowly said; “For two reasons, 
or three, maybe. One is that when nature does not 
see fit to give children it seems a littl—er—presump- 
tuous, don’t you know, to interfere with the harmony 
of natural conditions.” 

“Natural fol-de-rol!” exclaimed the Physician; “by 
that same reasoning, you might cling to a wen, or a 
sixth finger, or a crooked leg, rather than to interfere 
with a congenital deformity. So much for one reason; 
what’s another ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I’ve never fancied giv- 
ing my name to a child not of my blood. If one of the 
family would give us a child I’d be glad to adopt it for 
Mildred’s sake, but none of our relatives, upon her 
side or mine, seem disposed to accommodate us. And 
then, too, parents seem to have problems enough with 
their own progeny whose inherited foibles they know, 
so what must it be to work in the dark, as it were, with 
a nature of whose inherited tendencies you are totally 
in ignorance ?” 

“My dear friend,” said the Physician, “it is a good 
deal of a toss-up. To nine-tenths of the fathers and 
mothers their own children are as much a puzzle as 
though they had no data of ‘inherited tendencies’ to as- 
sist in the problem of their development.” 

“That may be so, too,” said the Man, but adoption 
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FATHER Hart. 
Thus do the spirits of evil snatch their prey 
Almost out of the very hand of God; 
And day by day their power is more and more, 
And men and women leave old paths, for pride 
Comes knocking with thin knuckles on the heart. 
A Voice [singing outside.] 
The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is withered away 
While the faeries dance in a place apart, 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 
For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
And even the wise are merry of tongue; 
But I heard a reed of Coolaney say, 
“When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart is withered away.” 
[The song is taken up by many voices, who sing 
loudly, as if in triumph. Some of the voices 
seem to come from within the house.] 
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has never appealed to me. Frankly, there is too often 
a suspicion of the ‘bar sinister’ in the lineage of these 
nameless ones, and I suspect I am not charitable 
enough to cloak that sort of descent with the good, 
old name that my father bore. But I'll tell you what 
I will do. There is a boy at the orphanage of whoin 
Mildred is always talking; she may bring the child 
home for a visit, if she likes, and I will not object. Of 
course, she will understand that it is only to be a visit. 
I do not want her to attach herself to him, and she 
knows my views about adoption. Her aunt is president 
of the Orphanage Board, and she can secure the child, 
if you think it will brighten her, for a limited stay, but 
further than that I do not care to go.” 
ah 

There was a stir in the kindergarten class at the 
Orphanage. It was the sort of a suppressed stir that 
occurred every once in a while when there were visitors 
in the parlor, and when some particular boy or girl was 
called out to be washed and combed, emphatically in- 
structed as to manners, and primed with answers to 
certain questions, prior to being taken into the parlor 
for inspection. Somehow, there always seemed a pre- 
monitory wave of warning that prepared these little 
ones for the ordeal, and brought about the hushed air 
of excitement. Long before the matron came in and 
called out the selected child, there was abroad a spirit 
of occult prescience that soon somebody would go into 
the parlor and, perhaps, not come back again. 

Among the older children there were delicious little 
shivers and whispers and that deep-down fascination 
that draws us all toward the Unknown. Death and 
Danger and the Outside World have this charm, the 
deeper that it is born of mystery, and nowhere are 
childish ears keener to catch the wonderful strains than 
among these little cast-outs of humanity, who stand 
patiently awaiting a place in the social economy of the 
world. 

To-day, the kindergarten was all agog, all, that is, 
except little Henry, who had been in the Orphanage for 
six years, and who was never called out. Sometimes 
ladies came in and petted him, and sometimes even they 
took him to drive, but the matron, although she was 
always kind, seemed never to urge him forward. There 

















was a time, a whole year previous, when, after Johnnie 
O’Meara had been called out and taken away, and had 
come back in a month to bring candy and to pay a 
farewell visit to the kindergarteners, that Henry had 
hoped for the same good fortune; for, if Johnnie. 
freckled-face Johnnie, could find a nice home and sweet 
mother in the big, Outside World, what might there 
not be waiting for him? For he knew that he had jo 
freckles and that he was smarter than Johnnie, and just 
as good. But time went on and hope died, and now he 
refused to be excited when there were visitors in the 
parlor. And so, to-day, he sat absorbed in putting yel- 
low slips of paper in the slashes of white mats, and the 
matron had to call him twice before he looked up, and 
then she had to tell him twice over that the Board— 
the awful, omnipotent Board—was going to let hin 
visit, for two whole weeks, a very, very nice lady, who 
had no little boy of her own. 

Two weeks—his little heart sank. How long would 
that be, he wondered. At any rate, he was sure that, 
as it was a “visit,” it meant that he was not going to 
find the mother he was always dreaming about, and he 
didn’t really care much about “visits ;” so it was not an 
enthusiastic littlke boy who clung obediently to the 
matron’s hand and bowed his precise little courtesy of 
humility to the lady on the sofa. But when she took 
his hand and drew him to her knee, he looked up into 
the very sweetest eyes in the world, and when she 
said: “Henry, I’ve come for you to visit me awhile,— 
will you go?” he was ready to go to the earth’s end 
with her, for he recognized her as the friend of the 
president who often came and lingered in the kinder- 
garten room and listened to their songs and plays, and 
he had worshiped her in secret for months. When he 
dreamed of the wonderful mother, for whom his heart 
longed to bursting, she always had this lady’s face, and 
to think of being with her for two weeks—it was truly 
too good to be real. What an afternoon that was—the 
drive to the pretty house, where there were new clothes 
and toys and books for him, with liberty to go where 
he liked within certain bounds, and the privilege of 
giving fresh seed and water to Prince Yellow, the lady’s 
pet canary,’ which was allowed to fly in the room, 
and was so tame it came to its mistress at call! 

“Don’t you just Jove that birdie?” he asked, as 
Prince Yellow showed off various tricks for his benefit. 

“Don’t I— just,” laughed Mrs. Lambert, from her 
throne on the sofa, as she lifted the bird from oue 
finger to the other, “why, it would break my heart to 
lose the Prince.” 

With evening came Mr. Lambert, and with his com- 
ing there was a change. 

Not that he was not kind and pleasant, but children 
detect atmosphere intuitively, and somehow Henry 
knew, without being able to express it, that he was only 
tolerated by him and not cordially received, as by his 
wife. The little fellow could imagine her as his mother, 
but he could not entertain the faintest idea of Mr. Lam- 
bert as his father. And there was something different 
about the beautiful lady, too, after he came, something 
that made him want to cry, in his throat. Had he been 
grown, he would have seen that she was purposely cold, 
lest her husband suspect that she cared too much and 
banish the boy. Altogether, the evening was not as 
successful as the afternoon, until bed-time came, when 
a wonderful thing happened, that made up for all the 
queer feelings in his throat and sent him to sleep, the 
happiest boy in the world. 

The maid had taken him off to undress him and had 
put him in bed—such a pretty bed in such a pretty 
room—and had left the apartment, when, before he had 
time to think how lonesome he was, there was a soft 
rustling of skirts and the beautiful lady bent over him. 
“I’ve come to say ‘good-night,’” she said, and then slic 














over and kissed him, just like a real mother, he 
and she smoothed back his curls and heard 
- o-avers and tucked him in and went quickly away 

1 e soon drifted into slumber-land, like any loved 
si petted little boy, and not like an orphanage waif, 
who was worse than nothing to anybody. 


leaned 


Wi sure, 


rhe next day the lady was not well and spent most 
of the time lying on the sofa and looking very white, 
i his chief pleasure was in waiting upon her when 
In the afternoon she sent him into 


an 
she would let him. 
the back yard to play and he found himself very inter- 
ested in watching a little boy his own age, who lived 


next door. It seemed as if this boy had everything—a 


playhouse, a sand-pile, a swing, a wagon and even a- 


puppy, and, best of all, a real mother who looked out 
the window upstairs every once in a while and called 
him “Sweetheart,” and asked what he was doing. And 
as it grew later, he heard the boy shout: “Father, 
Father,” and run to meet somebody in the house, a big 
man, who brought the boy out on his shoulder to the 
swing and just then the maid called him in to dress 
and bathe before dinner, and he saw no more of the 


boy that night. 


The day after, the boy had company, two other boys, 
and they called him to come out and play, too, but he 
was shy and shook his head and watched them instead. 
They dug holes in the sand and buried the puppy, whica 
always bobbed 
to like the fun as well as the boys; they played train 


up, barking joyfully and seeming 
in the swing and then, with the wagon as engine, re- 
solved themselves into a fire-department. They put 
out terrible conflagrations in the coal shed, the peach 
tree, the grape arbor, and finally decided that the 
swing was a high office-building and was in immediate 
danger of destruction. Nothing would do the young 
host but that he should climb'to the pretended roof and 
chop a hole, after the approved manner of fire laddies, 
but in some way he lost his hold of the frame work and 
down he came to the ground, striking his head on the 
way. He lay so still that the others thought he was 
“playing dead,” but when he lay awhile motionless 
and grew whiter and whiter, they became frightened 
and screamed. 


A Tract For Strenuous Times 


N this age of humane societies, the maltreatment 
of the defenseless is sure to arouse indignation in 
some quarter. More particularly is this sympa- 

thetic ire awakened in the breast of every right-think- 

ing descendant of the primal pruner and apron-maker, 


on seeing any creature overworked. 


Nothing incites more strongly to a very special sort 
of indignation than the abuse of a long-suffering and 
nretaliating word. A word cannot help itself. It is 
at every one’s mercy. Its use costs nothing. Let a 
word obtain unusual popularity, and it is simply a 
case of riding a free horse to death. It may have been 
originally a word of great power, but the most colos- 
sal strength, if overtaxed, ends in weakness; and that 
's one way, after all, that a word has of retaliating. 
It sinks under its too great burdens, and the whole 


work in which it is employed sinks with it. 


Our language has perhaps no more forceful com- 
ponent than the fine, vivid, classical word, “strenu- 
ous ;”"—a word having the severe beauty and imposing 
strength of an Ionic column, and full of the fire and 
tensity of the Olympian games. Long it lay, a shadowy 


sort of Philippine Group, only heard of, or occasional- 
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In an instant the boy’s mother was out of the house 
and had him in her arms. “Oh, my boy, my little boy, 
my own, own baby,” she said, as she carried him in and 
the heartbreak in her voice haunted Henry for days. 
He found himself crying not so much because the other 
boys were crying, or because he was sorry the little 
fellow was hurt, as because that cry of the mother 
Oh, for a 
mother, a mother who loved him like that. Why hadn’t 
the good God enough mothers so that all little boys 


gave him an aching in his own little heart. 


could have one? He would be willing to do anything, 
to bear anything, if he only could have suclr a mother ; 
it wasn’t fair, somehow, that one boy had so much and 
another boy so little. 

But'no one knew why he wept so bitterly, and Mrs. 
Lambert comforted him and sent the maid to see how 
the injured boy was, and told Henry that the doctor 
said he would be all right in two or three days, and 
then she took him out with her for a drive, and the 
day had a beautiful ending. And with every hour he 
spent with his lovely hostess, the heart of the boy grew 
fuller of adoration for her, and it shone in his eyes so 
that even Mr. Lambert teased his wife about her youth- 
ful cavalier, and as the days grew into a week, even he 
acknowledged that the little visitor was as little trouble 
as a child could be, and rather an interesting bit of 


ob 


It was Sunday morning and Prince Yellow was fly- 


humanity. 


ing about in his mistress’ room when, through some 
carelessness of a servant in leaving a door open, he flew 
out and away. Instantly the household was aroused, 
and Henry remembered Mrs. Lambert’s words: “Why, 
Oh, if 


He did so long to do 


it would break my heart to lose the Prince.” 
only he could get him for her! 
something for the beautiful lady who had done so much 
for him. Up on the roof the Prince had alighted, just 
where no one could get him; then he circled around, 
balanced himself on a wire and flew to the topmost 
limb of a decayed peach tree. In a second Henry 
saw his chance, and quickly and lightly as a cat he 
was in the tree and climbing toward the bird. 


“Oh, that tree!” gasped Mrs. Lambert. 
“Come down, boy,” shouted Mr. Lambert, but tne 


ly visited, until at last a literary Deed, admitted at the 
time to be consummately illustrious, though now well 
nigh forgotten, made it a possession forever. Since 
then it has been quite thoroughly—to use another poor, 
o’erlabored wight of a word in vogue a few years ago— 
exploited. 

And so, through the sincere flattery of imitation, it 
comes to pass that there has never been word or 
writer-ridden than this same ‘word, 


phrase worse 


strenuous. There is still, as a bit of by-play, a little 
coquetting with other literary fads. The possessive 
with of is not quite summarily jilted, and we still have 
stories with such titles as “The Perdition of Peleg,” 
“The Adumbration of Admetus Jenkins,” “The Con- 
demnation of Clarissa,” and “The Verisimilitude of 
Mary Jane.” At the critical moment in the novel, the 
hero still makes the old familiar “movement with his 
shoulders as if he threw off a burden.” The heroine’s 
voice continues, intermittently, to “trail off into a 
sob,” and we are still told that under differing cir- 
white,” 


scarlet,” went, in fact, all shades of all colors of the 


cumstances she “went - pink,” “went “went 


solar spectrum, save possibly orange and green. But 
these and kindred mannerisms all waver and “go” 
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He was nearing the tired creature, spent 
with his long, unusual flight. She should not be heart- 
broken for the Prince, and when he was gone—at the 
thought a mistiness came over his eyes, but the little 
hand poised over the bird was steady—she would re- 
member him for what he had done that day. Then he 
felt the yellow feathers flutter in his grasp and he was 
conscious that some one—a man—called out: “Be 
steady, son,” and then there was a crash and a great 
pain and the blackest darkness he had ever known. 
eb 

One day little Henry, the Orphanage boy, came back 
from the darkness of a night of days’ and weeks’ dura- 
tion, and wondered if he were himself. For he was 
not at the Orphanage, but in the room of the beautiful 
lady and a nurse with a funny cap on was reading by 
the window, and the beautiful lady herself was sitting 
He saw this through his half-closed lids 
“Poor 
little chap,” said a man’s voice—could it be Mr. Lam- 
bert’s?—“he has had a hard pull of it!!” And then 
from some distant room came the far-off trill of a bird 
“The Yellow Prince,” he 
feebly whispered, “I saved him.” 

“Oh, my little boy, my little boy,” sobbed the beauti- 
ful lady, with the real mother-love in her voice, as she 
threw herself down beside him. “Did you think the 
And the child looked up with 
an ineffable smile of wonder, then drew a long breath 


boy went on. 


beside him. 
and then he heard a man’s step in the room. 


, 


and he opened wide his eyes. 


bird was worth this!” 


of heavenly content and went to sleep. 

It was many days before he was able to be told, and 
then—Oh, wonder of wonders!—it was Mr. Lambert 
who told him, very gently, holding the thin little forin 
tenderly in his strong arms, that never again would he 
climb like other boys. His back had been injured when 
he fell, and it was a miracle almost that he was alive. 
“But we are going to make you as happy as we can,” 
he said, “for you are now our little boy, for always and 
always. Nobody else has a claim on you, my wife, your 
mother now, and I have fixed that up forever.” 

A blessed light broke over the child’s face: “I don’t 
mind about the back,” he said, “I don’t mind a bit 
about the back’”—and then to himself—“my 
pretty, pretty mother.” 


softly 


2 @ By Elizabeth Waddell Martin 


pale before the superior glory of the supreme word 
of the hour. 

Short stories are written with no other motive, ap- 
parently, than to introduce the Word. Editorials are 
shaped into settings for the Word, the gem. One 
comes to look down the page for it, and to feel a sert 
of disappointment on failing to find it—though this is 
a failure seldom made. One expects its recurrence 
as he expects the envoy to follow the ballade, or the 
sestet to follow the octave in the sonnet. 

And yet the word has synonyms. At any rate, there 
are words of similar import which may be made tu do 
duty as relays; words which, if not particularly fash- 
ionable, are at least staple, authentic English, and 
capable of sprinkling the printed page with the spice 
of variety. One’s temperament, for instance, may be 
ardent, his expression intense, his manner of speaking 
vehement, his language impassioned, his piety fervent, 
his views radical, and his entire make-up generally 
suggestive of Sturm und Drang; but the writer of 
the moment will very likely make of the word strenu- 
ous a handle to fit every one of these faculties and 
phases,—at the expense of what we learned long ago 
in the study of rhetoric to call Precision. 
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The word is not always even an innocuous word, and 
in its unexplored state was adjudged quite boggy. As 
an adjective qualifying literature, it was and is vastiy 
uncomplimentary; strenuous literature, according to 
lexicographers, being a style of writing that strains 
after effect. Now it is obvious that though the most 
strenuous literature may be and is thick-studded with 
the Word, yet writing which is in form or matter of 
the strenuous variety, is best fitted to be its setting. 
The story-writer of the moment, who, failing of actual 
warfare, can resist dragging ina bull fight or a broncho 
“bustin’” is a rara avis indeed. In the hands of the 
common, domesticated, barn-door pen-wielder, this 
style of writing becomes ludicrous. In those of an 
unscrupulous master of his art, it may be dangerous. 
No one is capable of numbering the army of small 
boys and callow youths who have been seized with the 
Berserk rage and run amuck from reading strenuous 
“literature.” At any rate, as a national literary ideal, 
it is undesirable. Brute force for the sake of brute 
force, adventure for the sake of adventure, are not 
art ;—not even art for the sake of art! 

The mania for the historical novel having had its 
day, it were fitting, perhaps, to let the dead and the 
unbeautiful rest. Yet, briefly to mention a painful 
theme, the reason for the historical novel was never 
far to seek. Our own times, with all their strenuous- 
ness, were not strenuous enough. Their wickedness 
was not sufficiently gross, their bloodshed not satisfy- 
ingly wholesale. In realistic fiction up to date, the 
case is even worse. The common, average life, its un- 
picturesque struggles, temptations and triumphs, is 
beneath contempt. No realism meets the requirements 


The Mirror 


except the most unwholesome, fetid article possible to 
be turned up by the realistic muck-rake. 


In a certain rural town of Southern Missouri, there 
lives an old lady of cool and judicial temperament, 
very apt at locating between two extremes the golden 
mean of truth, who is never more pleased than when 
pinioned—temporarily—between the two horns of a 
moral dilemma, and who is better versed in ethical 
arguments than in English pronunciation. When she 
sees a person carried beyond himself by an idea, or 
black in the face with supporting a proposition, her 
verdict is, “Too streenyus!” Her idea is that stren- 
uousness, if not exactly reprehensible, is something 
of which it is easy to get too much. This represents 
pretty well the original status of the word. 


It was not so long ago that doctors and philosophers, 
to say nothing of doctors of philosophy, were exclaim- 
ing against our high-pressure modern living, crying 
out about American nerves, and pleading in the name 
of health and sanity for calmer, more leisurely modes 
of life. Have the standards of our Solons changed, 
as it were overnight, and is there no more meaning in 
the counsels of our sages than in the “bell sleeves” of 
one season succeeding the “bishop sleeves” of am- 
other? 


Be that as it may, we know of a truth that the 
natural and moral laws vary not for the fads and fash- 
ions of men. “Too much straining of the eyes will en- 
tail the penalty of defective vision, rapid eating still 
produce dyspepsia, overwork and worry still cause 
insomnia and neurasthenia, the haste to be rich still be 
parent to over-reaching, the lust of power still make 


The Cry of the Agnostic | ” 


I, 


IFE is a river, flowing through 
The fields of Time, and flowing to 
An ocean hidden from our view. 


The way is misty up the stream. 
I try to catch some shifting gleam, 


A ray from out some former dream. 


Sometimes I think I hear the chime 
Of waters in some earlier time, 


That ripple ’round some sunnier clime; 


But scon ‘tis gone—a glimpse scarce caught, 
A shadow passing over thought, 


An echo fading into naught; 


Leaving the darkness darker; so 
From whence we come and where we go 


I cannot tell, I do not know. 


II, 


I thought the Beautiful was Truth, 
When gliding o’er the waters smooth 


From out the sunny clime of Youth; 


But now o’er Manhood’s breakers thrown, 





And drifting guideless and alone, 


I think that Truth was never known. 


I strive to know and find no bound. 
I question of the darkness ’round 


And from the silence comes no sound. 


I strive and strain my aching sight 
For just one ray, one gleam of light. 


I look around and it is night. 


The ones I loved have gone before. 
I cry to the receding shore. 


A distant echo wails, “No more.” 


The lamps of hope are burning low. 
From whence we come and where we go 


I cannot tell, | do not know. 


IIl. 


Sometimes [ think that it were best 
To simply stop; that one were biest 


To lay aside his oars and rest; 


With weary brain, too tired to keep 
His thoughts; with eyes too tired to weep; 


To put away his cares and sleep; 





void the heart, and the smoke of the suicide’s gun sti 
be the black blossom of the ultra-strenuous life. 


If we should become in all things equally strenuous, 
it is clear that life would be neither the better nor the 
worse. There would simply be more of it to the 
square inch. The trouble is that neither observation 
nor statistics go to prove that the American people are 
more strenuous than formerly in their zeal for the 
various faith-forms they profess, for the sanctity of the 
home, the sacredness of human life, the forces that 
make for righteousness in general. 

Strenuousness in pursuit of a worthy object is well, 
In this sense the word has been justified by the elect 
few who have strenuously attained to high ends. It 
has been redeemed as many another word has been 
redeemed. An “enthusiast,” for example, is no longer 
a fanatical bigot, swelling with belief in his own in- 
spiration and infallibility, but a loveable dreamer of 


beautiful if impracticable dreams. In like manner, the’ 


man who has turned the strenuousness of modern life 
to good account for the world or any part of it, has 
vindicated strenuosity. So has done, in the eyes 
of many thousands of his admirers, the eminent popu- 
larizer of the word. So have not done the great army 
of faddists, whose abuse of the word reminds one sore- 
ly of the assiduity of an innumerable company of 
cooks and chambermaids in copying in velveteens and 
slazy silks the robes of a society queen. 

If the literary light of the twentieth century must 
inscribe on one side of his paper-knife, “Be strenuous, 
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be strenuous,” ’twere well if the reverse side—discre- 


tion over against valor—should bear the modifying 
“Be not too strenuous.” 


A By J. A. Edgerton 


Within his silent bark to be 
Borne onward to the farther sea, 


All dreamless, to Eternity ; 


While all the ages past him sped, 
A voiceless silence overhead, 


Dead, dead, forever, ever dead; 


No more to see the smiles and tears; 
No more to feel the hopes and fears; 


No more to hear with weary ears 


The bitter wail, the human cry; 
No more to see with weary eye 


Life’s sad procession pass him by; 


No more to feel the quick pang start ; 
No more, with those he loves, to part; 


No more to bear the broken heart; 


But through the world and its increase, 
And through the world to its decease, 


To be at everlasting peace. 


I’ve thought that it were better so; 
But whether to such fate we go, 


I cannot tell, I do not know. 
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A Confession 


T is done—I have killed her. Let me try to think. 
Oh. that cold, cold figure in the room beneath, 
can I ever forget it? I thought to hide it from 

sight, but it would not be concealed, and I tore away 
the covering and cast it from her. Better even the 
reality than the pictures of my imagination. And 
then that awful moment when the light -went out and 
1 could not find the door, and I knew those eyes 
were shining, shining—My God, take the remem- 
brance from me! From my earliest youth this dread 
of the dead has possessed me. Even toward dead ani- 
mals | feel it, for I know that they, too, possess souls ; 
and after all, it is the soul we fear. 

But, no, this is childish; I will conquer the feeling. 
| refuse to be afraid. For what is there really to 
fear? Does not reason 

Hark! Was that a step on 
Nevermore will she come to my door and beg for ad- 
mittance, as in the past. And then when at last I 
have petulantly arisen and let her in, how quiet she 
would remain for fear of disturbing me. To be in 
my presence was all that she desired; to be near me, 
to watch me at my work, that was her happiness. For 
six years she shared my lonely life, with, I believe, 
And now?—I am alone, while 





the stairs?—I forget. 


perfect contentment. 
beneath my feet—— 

To think that I should have killed her, I who loved 
her. For I did love her, strange as it may seem; not, 
indeed, as she loved me, for of such devotion I was 
not capable. But still I loved her as men love. And 
now she is dead, and cold is the heart that once beat 
only for me. 

That faithful heart, how often have I wounded it! 
As though by some sense superior to that of earth, 
she always divined my coming, and she would come 
hurrying to meet me, in the hope of a caress, a loving 
Yet how often did she find 
Such was 
my return for her wealth of love. How happy I might 
have made her. 


word, a sign of affection. 
but coldness or harshness awaiting her. 


So easy is it to render happy the 
meek and lowly. A word, a smile, and their day is 
brighter. But I let the opportunity pass, and now it is 


too late—too late, too late. 


I was not 
Alas, that I should say it! 
Often was I stern and unjust, for I am a hard man. 
In my pride of manhood and domination, I overlooked 
the beauty and strength of the love of simple hearts. 
Now I appreciate them. 


At last IT see things in their true light. 
worthy of such devotion. 


But regrets are vain. I will not brood over the past, 
the balance is all against me. And yet I would be just 
to myself. Let me win all the comfort possible, That 
is little enough. I have sinned against her. I seek no 
excuse, for there is none. I was blind. But at the 
end, when my eyes were opened, what of my actions 
then? What of this deed that I have just committed ? 
All that I seek is justification before my own con- 
science ; the opinion of the world is naught to me. Can 
the world judge the heart? Could I stand idly by 
and see her writhe in agony which human skill was 
powerless to alleviate? Could I listen unmoved to 
her pitiable moans, and steel my heart against the 
prayer for help in her poor eyes? That was asking 
too much. What to the others were her sufferings, 
What to them was her life or death? They did not 
love her. ‘Fo them it was simply one more struggle 
with the powers-of-darkness. 


‘ Help her!” cried a voice within me. 
You who have so often caused her pain, do you now 
hesitate when you may put an end to her agony?” 


“Help her! 
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And I turned my eyes to her bed of suffering, and 
my heart smote me, for I knew what lay before me. 

And so I waited until the others had departed, and 
then I did it. I could do no other. 

Did she, perhaps, divine my intention? Did her 
heart forewarn her of what was about to happen? It 
may haye been so. 

I thought her sleeping, for she lay motionless, with 
closed eyes. Now and again a shudder passed over 
her—that was all. How beautiful she looked. Her 
long hair gleamed like silk in the light of the lamp. 

The silence of night was about us when at last I 
arose and moved toward her. My footsteps fell noise- 
lessly upon the carpet, but suddenly her eyes opened 
and turned full upon me. I started. Did she suspect 
my purpose, or did I but transfer my own murderous 
‘thoughts to her? 

She watched me approach, following me with her 
great, brown eyes, that even now were full of love. I 
sat down beside her and passed my hand lightly over 
her head. She turned a look of gratitude to my face. 

“Oh, Flora, Flora!” I sobbed, and the tears coursed 
down my cheeks. Her poor body burnt with fever 
beneath my hand. “Forgive me, forgive me Flora!” 

Then taking a small bottle from my pocket, I leaned 
over and poured the contents down her throat. She 
offered no resistance. My hands shook violently, and 
some of the laudanum spilled. But enough had been 
swallowed to accomplish my purpose. Then I sat 
down to watch death approach. 

But let me spare myself the remembrance of those 
minutes during which I listened to her breathing be- 
come lighter and lighter, until at last it sank into 
nothingness and died away. Who cauld tell the in- 
stant of its ceasing? Now life is still ours, and in a 
moment, it has left us, and none can note the transi- 
tion. It is like the rebound of a ball from a wall. 

For a long time I sat motionless, regarding the fig- 
Did she still live, or had release al- 
ready come? At last, slowly, fearfully, I stretched 
out my hand and touched her. She was growing cold! 
With a sob I sank down beside her, and covering my 
face, I burst into tears. She was dead, and it was I— 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” I murmured, and my soul 
I loved her then as never be- 


ure before me. 


was heavy within me. 
fore. 

But at last my grief spent itself, and I arose and 
dried my eyes. As I gazed upon her, it seemed as 
though she still breathed. Could she be dead? No, 
she should not die! I would not let her die! 

“Flora !” I called, bending over her, “Flora!” 

Suddenly I started—her eyes were opening! I stood 
fascinated, unable Slowly, slowly the lids 
raised, until the pupils became visible. 

A window creaked behind me, and I turned -with 
a shudder. 

“Who is it?” I cried, and then laughed nervously at 


to move. 


my fears. 

But those half-opened eyes, I could not endure them. 
I must cover them up. Seizing a rug from the floor, I 
threw it across the body. Thank God, I could no 
longer see them, looking, looking, looking. They 
could not watch me now. 

But I was mistaken, I saw them still, saw them 
through the covering. And they were opening wider 
and wider. Would they never cease? With an oath, 
I snatched away the rug—better anything than those 
eyes forever widening. I wiped my brow. 


At that moment the lamp flared up, and I saw Flora 


regarding me, sadly, sadly. And the next instant I 
was in darkness. 





By William Wallace Whitelock 


I was alone, and at my feet—Where was the door? 
Fearfully I groped forward, but only the blank wall 
Still I could see those eyes—they were 
all about me. I stopped. “I will be calm, I will 
be calm!” I reiterated. “I must find the door.” 
Slowly, painfully, I followed the line of the wall. The 
room had taken on vast dimensions. There came a 
turn. Where was I? This was no longer the .cham- 
ber I knew so well. I struck against a chair, and 
then my hand brushed a picture from the wall and 
it fell with a crash. I sprang forward 

“Let me out! Let me out!” I cried. But suddenly 
I stumbled and fell, and my face touched something 
cold and soft. With a cry I sprang to my feet. Jt was 
she. I had made the circuit of the room and had fallen 
across her body. And those eyes, they were shining, 
shining still. If they had only not been watching .me. 

Again I began to feel my way along the wall. The 
door must be near at hand. The night was silent as 
the tomb, my own heavy breathing was the only sound 
audible. But hark! was that a sigh behind me? My 
fingers beat a tatoo on the wall. 

Ah, at last I had found the door! I tore it open, 
and then slamming it behind me, I fled down the cor- 
The house rang. with the echoes, and behind 


met my hand. 


ridor. 
me came the sound of flying feet, pursuing me. 

She was gaining on me. With a bound I sprang up 
the stairs. The door of my room stood open. Another 
instant, and I was within and had shut her out. I 
sank into a chair and my strength left me. 

How long I sat thus I do not know, for I have lost 
See, my 


all account of time. But I am calmer now. 


hand no longer trembles. I now realize the folly of 
my fears. 

But almost would I prefer those awful: moments 
below to the sadness of heart that I now feel. I am 
alone in the world. To-morrow they will find her cold 
and stiff, and they will take her away and I shall never 
Will they suspect me? Perhaps—but 


She. is 


see her again. 
what care I? Can they restore her to life? 
dead, and I am left to mourn her loss. 
shall I find her waiting to welcome; never again shall 
I see her eye brighten at my approach; nevermore 
shall I smooth her long silken hair, or whisper words 


of love into her ear and feel her thrill beneath my 


Never again 


touch. 

Oh, Flora, Flora, how bitterly shall I miss thee! 
Never will I forget thee! Never shalt thou be re- 
placed, for where could I find thy constancy: and love, 
and——thy skill in tracking birds? 


ak ake he 
Love at Christmas Time 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Ah, love, see how the holly berries burn! 


F ADE the last embers in the year’s chill urn. 


A shroud of ermine hides the meadow ways. 
Ah, love, how green are still the wy sprays! 
Black are the boughs against a sky of gray. 


Ah, love, how golden is the Yule-log’s ray! 


Behind the wood the sad wind plaineth long. 
Ah, love, the mirth within the chime and song! 


In garth and orchard naught but gloom and dearth. 
Ah, love, the joy about the Christmas hearth! 


Winter’s white woe, its bitter sting and smart. 
Ah, love, the love aye vernal in the heart! 


‘ 


Six Dozen Raw v7] 


paid my first—yes, and last—visit to Fort Mariat ; 

too serious, my friends said, to weather a pas- 
sage through that treacherous sea of coquetry. There 
is a subtle something in military trapping and bugie 
calls that turns the heads of even the least romantic 
of women, and what chance of escape was there for 
me? By nature an idealist, I unconsciously invested 
every new situation with moonshine and rose fra- 
grance. One week at the Fort sufficed to render my 
heart fertile soil for the bacteria that cling in teeming 
millions to the point of Cupid’s shaft. 

To the officers, whose previous experience had been 
limited to society women, I was a singularly attractive 
girl. The free life of a California ranch had done 
its best for me. As a horse-woman I had few equals, 
and no out-door sport, from target shooting to the 
thrilling, nerve-racking ecstasy of—croquet, had failed 
to honor me as its champion. That was centuries 
before the advent of golf. I had met few men, and 
my cardiac region was practically terra incognita to 
me. As a foil for my rather unusual personality, Mrs. 
General Stanley had invited a San Francisco belle 
who had just finished her sixth season, and a shy, 
convent-bred girl from New Orleans, and before the 
end of the second week, I learned, to my dismay, 
that half-a-dozen officers were madly in love with me. 
I had been taught to regard love as a sacred thing, a 
blessing that comes at best but once in a lifetime. That 
any of my suitors had been in love before did not 
I could not marry all of them—I was 


| WAS a serious girl, just turned twenty, when I 


occur to me. 
unsophisticated enough 
they desired—and in my distress I appealed to Mrs. 
Stanley. She had achieved more actual victories than 


to suppose that was what 


ever her husband had, and as I told her my troubles 
her eyes glowed like those of a war horse that catches 
the familiar scent of powder. She did not deem it 
necessary to explain to me that love, in its initial 
stages, is the favorite pastime of the average fort. 

“It seems to me we ought to plan to catch Colonel 
“That 
would be a fine match for an ambitious girl. He is 
sure to be put in charge of a fort some day, and 


Garrett,” she said, after a moment’s reflection. 


there is talk even now of stationing him at Wash- 
ington.” 

“But, Kitty,” I protested, wholly unimpressed by 
her last remark, “he is bald-headed and forty and 
is divorced from two wives already.” 

Kitty Stanley could not see how that made any 
difference. However, she was shrewd enough to rele- 
gate the blasé Colonel to the retired list, to be called 
into active service only in case of extreme need. 

“There is Lieutenant Flint,” I ventured to suggest. 
“He is so handsome and chivalrous, and I really be- 
lieve I care for him.” 

Kitty flew in my face like a little tigress. 

“What! Marry a poor lieutenant without the ghost 
of a future before him?” she cried. “That fellow is 
too fond of tinkering with old gun-locks ever to 
make a place for himself in the service.” 

I had not been in the society of army folk long 
enough to learn that a man is of necessity a hopeless 
failure if nature has chanced to fit him for any other 
than a military career. Reginald Flint had shown 
me his drawings and had confided to me his secret 
hope of inventing a gun that would revolutionize mili- 
tary methods. 


To my romantic fancy an inventor was 
a species of demigod, a being who shared in the at- 
tributes of the Creator, and I found myself paying 
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to the modest young man a degree of homage that 
would have astonished him, had he been egotist 
enough to perceive it. Kitty’s first assault, however, 
led me to conceal my real feeling within the fortress 
of my own breast, and I yielded reluctantly to her 
plan of accepting, tentatively, every eligible officer 
who should choose to offer himself. In my secret 
soul I wondered if this was not one of the military 
methods that needed revolutionizing. 

After I had become engaged to Colonel Garrett, 
Captain Swift and the fascinating surgeon of the Fort, 
Reginald overcame the shyness that had restrained him 
and in modest but manly terms offered me his heart. 
His love-making was so different from that of the 


others, so free from melodramatic posing and ex- 


travagant praise, that I was a little disappointed. 1 
had been so satiated with sweets that when the real 
ambrosia came I failed to recognize it. Nevertheless 
I followed Mrs. Stanley’s orders and accepted him 
along with the rest. 

Unfortunately for me, Reginald was too happy to 
keep his secret, as my other fiancés had done. The 
episode that followed brings a blush of chagrin to my 
cheek even yet. Full of humiliation and disgust, I 
left the Fort, yet I carried with me a store of worldly 
wisdom that I could not have gained on my father’s 


ranch in a dozen years. 


Six months later I was married to a San Francisco 
capitalist, some thirty years my senior, and entered 
upon a brilliant social career. I soon became a {fin- 
ished coquette, and my husband gloried in every 
triumph I scored. I have sometimes suspected that, 
shorn of his own powers of fascination, he had imar- 
ried me in order to keep up the interesting game by 
proxy. While I wove my spell unscrupulously about art- 
ists, capitalists and professional men,I never once in- 
dulged a flirtation with an army officer. The jolliest 
toper on earth still harbors a grudge against the man 
who first revealed to him the witchery of the wine-cup. 

At thirty I found myself in the most enviable posi- 
tion a society woman can occupy—a childless widow 
to whose somber garb social custom has just added the 
enlivening touch of lavender. I was hated by the 
marriageable women of my set, adored by the men, 
marriageable and otherwise; but I was not happy. 
Deprived of my husband’s playful banter and unquali- 
fied praise, I no longer enjoyed the society of other 
men. 

just when I was seriously considering the idea of 
going as a missionary to Japan—or Paris—I received a 
telegram from my attorney asking me to meet him in 
Washington. Some important business was to be 
transacted, and my presence seemed indispensable. I 
had never been east of the Rocky Mountains, and I 
entered upon that journey with as much curiosity, al- 
most as much trepidation as the Herald correspondent 
must have felt when he invaded the wilds of Africa. 
To me the icebergs of Alaska, the valleys of Mexico, 
with their mutely eloquent story of a nation’s birth 
and death, were familiar scenes; but from the vaunted 
civilization of the East I shrank with a species of 
terror. 

As my train rolled into the station I caught a 
glimpse of the Capitol away down the street, and my 
wonted courage and self-reliance forsook me utterly. 
Had the business been of less importance I should 
have taken the next train for San Francisco. Nerv- 
ously | summoned a cab-man and gave him the name 
of the hotel where I was to meet my attorney. As I 





By Emilie Ruck de Schell 


rode through the beautiful avenues of Washington, 
I cowered in a little, wretched heap in the corner 
of my cab. 

It was a little before noon when, with a shaking 


hand, I placed my name on the hotel register. [ haq 
been led to believe that the guests at Eastern hotels 
were served by obsequious darkeys who would do 
anything under heaven for a modest tip but it was 
an Irishman of wondrous length and pomposity who 
escorted me to the elevator. Throwing open the door 
of a sumptuous apartment, he permitted me to enter, 
deposited my Gladstone bag on the floor and asked 
me if there was anything I would like. 

“Ye—es,” I faltered, “I believe I’m hungry. Yes, 
I’m sure I’m hungry. I forgot all about breakfast this 
morning. Could I have something served here in my 
room ?” 

“Certainly, Madame,” with an air that struck me as 
little less than patronizing. 

“Then I will have some oysters. 
have you not?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, yes, we serve oysters in any style,” the man re- 


You have oysters, 


plied. 

“Then you may bring me some oysters with a bit 
of lemon,” I faltered, feeling strangely ill at ease. 

“How many would you like? Half-a-dozen?” he 
asked, approaching the door. 

My experience had been limited to the diminutive 
California oysters, six of which would scarcely make a 
respectable mouthful, and I suspected the fellow was 
making game of me. 

“You may bring me six dozen raw,” I said, with 
frigid dignity. 

“Six dozen!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, six dozen, and be quick about it. I’m raven- 
ously hungry.” : 

There was a weird muttering about Fiji cannibals 
as the door closed. I had never been accustomed to 
such a degree of familiarity on the part of servants; 
but I set this down as one of the peculiarities of East- 
ern civilization. I was like the Frenchman in the 
buffet car who drank three fingers of Worcestershire 
and then made a note in his diary to the effect that 
American wines are very bad. Tossing my hat and 
gloves on the table, I strove to fight off the feeling 
of utter desolation that was surely creeping over mie. 
Presently I heard a light tap at the door. 


“Come,” I called, and the knob turned with a jerk. 
As I arose, my Celt entered with a tray that con- 
tained sliced lemon, Worcestershire sauce, salt and 
pepper and—oh, heavens! a dozen slimy gray things, 
each one as large as my hand. Close behind him were 
five waiters, each bearing a tray similarly laden. 


The words of astonishment and dismay died on my 
lips. I had seen sharks and polar bears, had looked 
into the hungry jaws of crocodiles—in cages—and 
had fled from the whine of the mountain lion, but 
never had beast or reptile struck such terror to my 
heart as was inspired by those sluggish gray things 
that lay waiting, not to devour me, but to have me 
devour them. Had I been asked at that moment to 
eat a new-born baby, all red and squirming, I be- 
lieve the task would have seemed an easy one. But 
to eat seventy-two such oysters! The six men stood 
in line awaiting my orders, and when I glanced from 
the trays to their faces, I perceived an ill-concealed 
grin of triumph. In an instant my Western pride 
came to my rescue. They should not see that I was 
nonplussed. 











“Tyst set the trays down,” I said, with a careless 
» of the hand. All the chairs and tables in the 
were called into service, and when the last 


wave 
room 
tray had been deposited on the bed, the waiters filed 
out. 

The moment I was alone I sat down to devise a 
means of escape from my dilemma. My room was 
fourth story front, and a glance from the window re- 
vealed numerous hats on the street below. The apart- 
ment was heated by steam, hence cremation, the only 
rational method of disposing of dead bodies, was not 
available. In my perplexity, I chanced to open the 
door of a small mahogany wardrobe that stood at 
the foot of the bed. There was nothing inside but 
an oblong box containing some sheets of blotting 
paper. Without stopping to examine these, I lifted 
from their shells six dozen raw oysters and slid them 
into the box, dusted them lavishly with salt and 
pepper and flooded the whole shining mass with 
lemon juice. Carefully adjusting the lid, I closed the 
wardrobe door and rang for the porter. It was now 
my time to look triumphant. “You may remove the 
trays and bring me a slice of dry toast and a cup of 
coffee. I have greatly enjoyed my little lunch,” I said. 

I fancied I saw the fellow turn pale as he edged 
his way from table to chair, taking care always to 
keep me at arms’ length. When he had collected 
all the trays he made a sudden dive and gained the 
hall in safety. 

Now that I had settled with the gentleman from 
Erin, a new problem confronted me. What was to 
be done with the box of oysters? With my pain- 
fully acute sense of smell I could never endure a 
night in that room. Fortunately for me a stranger 
came to my rescue. He was a dapper little sub- 
altern, and with a salutation that fairly took my 
breath, he begged permission to remove from the 
wardrobe a box that Major Flint had left there that 
morning 

“Major Flint! Not Reginald Flint, formerly sta- 
tioned at Fort Mariat in Southern California?” I 
cried, forgetting all about the oysters. 

The soldier replied in the affirmative 

“Will you take this card to him?” I asked, re- 
moving from my purse a black bordered card and 
scribbling a pathetic message on the back. 

Two days passed. My attorney settled up the busi- 
ness that placed an added quarter of a million to 
my credit, and there seemed no further need of my 
presence in Washington. Still I lingered. Was 
Reginald offended at my generous donation of oysters? 
Was he ill, or—married? On the afternoon of the 
third day a card was brought to my room, bearing 
the wished-for name. With a thrill of eagerness such 
as I had not experienced since the days of my unso- 
phisticated girlhood, I descended to the drawing-room. 
It was the same Reginald; but as he extended both 
hands to me in greeting, I perceived that he was hag- 
gard and ill, and that his dark hair was sprinkled 
with gray. His keen eye caught and held mine as 
he said,— 

“You must pardon me for my tardy response. I, 
too, am in deep distress. But for the thought of see- 
ing you, I should have taken some short cut to etern- 
ity.” 

“Oh, Reginald, you frighten me,” I cried, laying a 
hand impulsively on his arm. “What can have dis- 
tressed you so?” 

“Come, I will tell you about it,” he said, leading 
me to a divan and sinking wearily at my side. “You 
perhaps remember some drawings I showed you 
when you were at the Fort ten years ago.” 


The gun you were trying to invent?” I asked inno- 
cently. 


The Mirror 


“Yes, trying to invent. I have been trying ever since, 
and about a fortnight ago I perfected the thing. Un- 
fortunately I fell asleep at my table, and a brother 
officer, who has been working along the same lines 
and who has been stealing my thunder these many 
moons, crept up to where I was sleeping and caught 
the essential idea. I awoke but did not reveal the 
fact that I had discovered his treachery. 
would take him longer to work up the drawings. than 
it would take me, and I hoped to get in ahead of him 
I came up to this hotel and se- 


I knew it 


at the patent office. 
cured a room, while my rival, who is as practical as 
he is unprincipled, rushed off to a patent attorney and 
took the initial steps toward filing a caveat. You see, 
Juniata, I am still as destitute of common sense as I 
was ten years ago. It never occurred to me to make 
good my right to this invention. So I put in every 
minute I could spare, and on Tuesday morning I |{in- 
ished my drawings. That afternoon I sent a messen- 
ger up here to take the box containing my treasure 
to the patent office. When I took the box from his 
hands I noticed that it had grown exceedingly heavy, 
and then I knew that my enemy had outwitted me. 
But, oh, the cold-blooded malice of his method Juni- 
ata, the box was filled with oysters! When we got 
them out, the thin papers were saturated, and the ink 
had run so that the delicate drawings were wholly un- 
recognizable. And there I stood, contemplating the 
wreck of twelve years of labor.” 

What I experienced during that narration I can 
scarcely describe. In it there was too much of tragedy 
for laughter, too much of comedy for tears. Striving 
to control my emotions, I asked,— 

“What would you have done’ if you had secured your 
patent and the fortune you used to dream of?” 

“I should have left the service and taken the first 
train for San Francisco,” he replied frankly. “I have 
tried hard to fall in love again; but it is of no use. 
My heart is hopelessly bound up in a serious little 
girl who came into my life ten years ago. I was cruel 
to her then and drove her into the arms of another 
man; but she is again free, and I am wiser than I was. 
I had resolved to try my fortune with her once more. 
Now the case is hopeless.” 

“How do you know it is hopeless?” I asked. “You 
have not even tried.” 

“T am only a poor officer and you are a rich woman,” 
he said, proudly. 

I was silent a moment. Then I asked, with assumed 
unconcern,— 

“How much would you have realized from yout 
patent ?” 

“Half a million,” was the laconic reply. 

“Then I will send you a draft for half a million as 
soon as I can confer with my attorney, for, Reginald, 
I am the culprit who ruined your drawings.” 

“You!” The man stared at me in speechless amaze- 
ment. ’ 

“Yes, I. But what was I to do? You surely could 
not expect me to eat—actually to eat seventy-two of 
of those great disgusting things.” 

Reginald Flint burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Look here, my little girl,” he cried, seizing both 
my hands, “if you have gone into a conspiracy with 
my enemy to deprive me of my hard-earned fame, you 
shall atone for it. I do not want your money. Not 
all your wealth could indemnify me for the loss of 
success. Money is no balm for wounded pride and 
shattered hopes. Nothing but love will satisfy me now. 
Can my Juniata give me love in exchange for the glory 
she has mercilessly taken from me?” 


I made no reply. 


I only nestled close in his arms, 
and he knew, without telling, that my debt was paid 
in full. 


A Christmas Sermon 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


HRISTMAS makes us all of one religion. It 
— gives us the Christ in whom all or nearly 
all of us believe. The Christ to whom more 
or less consciously we are in the habit of referring our 
good impulses; the Christ that stands for so many of 
us in the place of conscience. e 
To be sure, this is not the Christ of the fierce old 
theology, the Christ of Calvinism and reprobation and 
all that lurid concept of religion which so long op- 
pressed the world like a nightmare. Not the Christ of 
the Inquisition, in whose name the san benito was pre- 
pared and the fires of death kindled for those who 
Not the Christ of 
Laud or Cranmer, nor the Christ of the Scottish Coun- 


dared to doubt the unknowable. 


cils, whose sweet emblems were the stake, the boot, 
the thumb-screws and the rack. Not the Christ who 
cast a sword into the world, asserting it as his peculiar 
privilege to set brother against brother, through many 
centuries of blood and strife. Not the Christ of a Re- 
demption conditioned upon the damnableness of hu- 
manity,—the Creator’s own handiwork!—and_ which 
the human reason is asked to take on trust as a 
“mystery.” 

despair, and 


Not the Christ of ages of delirium, and 
Christ 
dreams and ecstasies—the Christ of a whole vanished 


hallucination—the of trances, 
world of mummery and madness. 

With these several Christs that have made such woe- 
ful history, the better part of the world is well done— 
thank God that we may now add, done forever! ‘The 
pulpits know it, even though they will not confess the 
whole truth—but the pews give their silent testimony. 
Infallibility knows _ it 
preaches the new Christ of peace, mercy and humanity, 


and with unerring wisdom 


whom it was so long convenient to forget. The puni- 
tive Christ who sought to avenge his sufferings upon 
mankind has given place to the Christ of love and 
joy. Note it well, for this is the greatest change 
which our time has seen or shall see. 


The old cruel theology is dead, sure enough, even 
with that ancient and venerable church whose proud 
boast has always been that, sustained by divine guid- 
ance and authority, she has never surrendered a line 
of her tenet or dogma. And if not dead, formally 
and by express repudiation—which would be too much 
to ask of the Infallible Church,—it is not the less dead 
in the hearts of the priests and the worshipers. There 
is no Promethean heat that can relume these cold 
ashes. 


All this is due to the advance of the human spirit. 
Theology is dead, but the new Christ lives and be- 
longs to humanity rather than to the churches. In 
other words, the human spirit, which lives by and for 
the Ideal, has extracted from the legend of its greatest 
Martyr such elements as are necessary to its future 
The rest it leaves in the hands of the 
priests. But, strange to say, the priests who so long 
jealously claimed the whole legend, guarding it with 
fire and sword, and surrounding it with both earthly 
and infernal penalties, the priests themselves are not 
half content with the old Christ, and, but for the pride 
of caste, they would surely renounce him. Especially 


progress. 


as there is less and less profit in upholding a system 
of theology which abolishes the human reason and is 
justified only by a Scheme of Redemption that im- 
peaches the Source of all wisdom and all justice. 
‘Kindness is the one thing that will redeem the world, 
and it was ever a conspicuous feature of the old theol- 
ogy. Let it once be seen and demonstrated what the 
spirit of human kindness can do in this world, and 
we shall not be greatly concerned as to the awards of 
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No doubt it is for this very reason that the 


the next. 
more enlightened part of the human race has been so 
long afflicted with a religion of misery—the churches 
naturally would not discount their own promissory 
notes upon Heaven! 


I will not say that the religion whose cry in the hour 
of its might was “Compel them to enter in!” was a 
curse to the world, for even in its worst period it con- 
soled, as well as persecuted, the just and the faithful. 
But I must rejoice to see the age-long duel near an 
end and the human spirit achieving a bloodless victory 
Not the least fruit of this victory will be 
the vindication of human nature and the restoration 


at last. 


of its honor and dignity. More and more will this be 
seen when the degrading idea of a Heaven to be pur- 
chased by fawning and wheedling and all manner of 
spiritual abasement shall have passed away. 


Kindness is the word for the Christmas of the new 
spirit—for the world has outgrown that species of 
Christianity which, in the words of Swift, made peo- 
Not the selfish 
kindness which regards only a narrow circle, but the 


ple hate instead of love one another. 


true Christian kindness which goes out to the poor and 
the stranger, and which is boundless as charity itself. 


Let us, every one, contribute to make of Christmas a 
grand festival of love and humanity; forgiving without 
hynocritical reservation those who have wronged or 
injured us, if they persist not in evil; succoring the 
afflicted, helping the needy, turning away from no office 
or duty that can add to the measure of human happi- 
ness. So shall we give the lie to that old conception 
of a fallen and all but irredeemable humanity; so 
shall we signalize the advent of the new Christ, with 
the onward and upward march of the human spirit. 


TOO SHORT A SHIFT 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


"VE noticed Praise quite well obsetves eight-hour 


Through much abbreviated days, in point of work’s 


regulations, 
It labors conscientiously to do its level best 


duration, 
And when the sun begins to sink it takes a needed 
rest. 
We have no fault to find with it for putting in short 
hours, 
The small return that it receives is little short of 
crime. 
So much its days are shorn in length, so much cur- 
tailed its powers, 
While Gossip’s ever ready tongue keeps working 
overtime. 


Though honest Praise its task performs without a 
qualm or quaver, 
In daylight’s short eight-hour shift and not a mo- 
ment more, 
Both Obloquy and Calumny, two fellows less in fa- 
vor, 
Seem never quite content to rest from toiling twenty- 
four. 
Yet oft we say for worthy souls there’s less of eulo- 
gizing, 
In this our world to-day, than dirty spite and slur- 
ring slime, 
But thinking how Praise works short shifts it’s not a 
thing surprising, 
Since Slander’s never tired tongue keeps working 
overtime. 
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The Little Brown Shoes 
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An Every Day Story 


Adapted from the German of Clara Viebig, by Rich ard von Appiano. 


N the corner there was a shoe store. Men’s 
shoes, ladies’ shoes, large and small, stood in 
the show window, the price plainly marked. 


OOF meee meee meee es ee eEeEEeEEEEEEEESE® Seer eee ereeeseeeseseesererese 


CHEAP! VERY CHEAP! NEVER AGAIN 
4 SO CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS! 


In the center, with the glare of the arc-light right 
over them in the evening and the golden sunshine, 
weaving its net about them during the day, stood a pair 
of children’s shoes, tiny shoes of brown leather, with 
soft little soles and pretty ornaments stitched in white 
silk. , 

They had a pair of sky-blue, tiny stockings stand- 
ing in them, stuffed, of course,—but looking just like 
a pair of toddling little legs. 

“A dollar and a quarter, that’s too much, I’m so 
sorry,” said the pale young woman, and she pulled her 


husband’s sleeve. “Look, how sweet! If our child 


could have them!” 

“Before it is born? No, it won’t do to buy things 
so far ahead! I’m superstitious that way.” 

She smiled. 

“T’ve stood here often before; I simply cannot 
pass. Every day I’m afraid they’d be gone. That 
would be awful!” 

An expression of fear spread over her thin face. 
“If he should sell them before our child is born.” 

She did not dare to say: Do buy them! She was 
very quiet, very timid. With a peculiar dreamy look 
her eyes rested on the little brown shoes; only sighing 
and hesitating, she turned away. 

Mr. Smith, a clerk in a wholesale house, had gone 
out for a walk with his young wife. They walked to 
the end of their street at the outskirts of the city. 
The houses stood here singly and sparsely. Laboring 
people, employed for the most part in nearby factories 
and works, filled them from cellar to garret, and 
swarms of children shouted and yelled and played 
around them at their own sweet will. Empty lots 
were there galore, with all the rubbish that seems to 
be inseparable from them; heaps of old bricks, coils of 
rusty-red wire, pieces of wood, of slate, old shoes and 
the omnipresent tin-can. Weeds, harmless and poi- 
sonous, grew wherever they could gain a foothold. 


Small, cultivated patches were fenced off; sweet corn: 


and potatoes and some other vegetables. Pompous 
sun-flowers nodded from high stalks, stately castor- 
beans were assembled in little groves and the morn- 
ing-glory spun its fresh-green vines over many an 
ugly black board. ‘The uneven prairie seemed to 
stretch far away; here the victorious city vanquished 
the retreating fields, swallowing them daily with. can- 
nibal glee. The hung on the hori- 
zon like a big red ball, slowly it slid lower and lower. 

They sauntered into the red glare, the face of the 


autumn-sun 


young wife was radiant, tears stood in her eyes and 
she whispered to herself: “The shoes, the pretty little 
shoes !” 

Nights she dreamed about them. In their little 
flat on the third floor they danced merrily over the 
carpet, up and down before her bed. 


leather shone and creaked softly, the white silken 
stitching twinkled invitingly,—they really looked at 
one smiling,—the soft little soles slid lke caressing 





Their brown. 


kitten’s paws. . And instead of the sky-blue stock- 
ings, a pair of rosy legs stood in the shoes,—my! how 
nimble they were! 

“Annie, lie still!” John Smith bent over his wife. 
“Are you not well?” 
She was dizzy. 
head from the pillow. 

the—well, you know!” 

“You don’t say!” He was a bit uneasy. Next 
morning, when he ran to take the car in his shabby 
overcoat, he stopped at the corner. In the full sun- 
light the brown shoes presented themselves behind the 
big pane; they looked as if dipped in gold,—shining 
like bronze,—he actually saw them caper about. They 
were sweet, really! He, too, was quite taken with 
them. But that was pure nonsense !—Still, if he should 
bring these things home to-night, and put them before 
Annie, would she not be overjoyed? He heard her 
scream with delight!—A dollar and a quarter !—He 
stood and meditated. 

A gust of wind came whirling around the corner 
and struck him with a sudden chill. The sun hid 
away, the show-window grew dark and the golden 
shoes were dead, their luster gone. 

He felt cold. With a shiver he tightly buttoned 
his threadbare overcoat and turned up the collar. No, 
he could not afford to buy them! There were so many 
unavoidable expenses, and how many more to come! 
He must buy coal, the first thing, b-r-r, it was cold! 

He turned away and the wind came whistling be- 
hind him. 

He froze even in his office among his papers. His 
desk stood in the rear of the building, he looked out on 
a paved court-yard, and beyond, at the walls of the 
other buildings. It was damp and bleak, and but little 
of the sky could be seen. Some few rays of the sun 
fell into that walled enclosure, but they were pale and 
lonely. 


Confused, she raised her blond 
I’ve dreamt so wonderfully of 


It took him hours to warm up. His companion 
at the desk next to his held a red carnation between 
his teeth and talked much about bicycle-riding and 
about the great heat he had experienced but a few 
days ago, and this seemed at last to take effect on 
John. 

The sunshine lay on the pavement when he weti 
home; the little trees along the street were still green. 
John walked the last part of the way, his overcoat un- 
buttoned, and, walking fast, he perspired. . 

There was the corner. A confoundedly draughty 
corner! He would warn Annie against standing there, 
she surely would catch cold. An icy blast came from 
the show-window; when the door opened it smelled 
moldy. The fellow never aired his place, it seemed! 

John peeped through the glass-door, he never 
bought anything there. The store was as dark as a 
tomb, and the proprietor looked half-famished, only 


skin and bones; he stood behind the counter and 
watched for customers with deep-set eyes. Seeing 
John standing outside he bowed repeatedly. = What 


an odious smile the fellow had! 


When John came home he felt out of humor. Ile 
could tell it, Annie was disappointed, she had hoped 
he would bring the little shoes with him. Her kiss 
seemed colder than usual; like a mere breath, in sor- 
rowful resignation, her lips touched his forehead. 











The little shoes, the little shoes! They were her 


pne 
| idea. She went secretly and looked at them 


again and again. 
The autumn wore on, cold showers came and tore 
The young woman stood 


nx¢ 


the last leaves off the trees. 


at the show-window, roughly handled by the wind and 


dreamed: 
Q. when it already could run about in the little 


shoes, her sweet baby! She would take it by the hand 
and lead it, it would trip up to meet its papa. How 
the little feet would hurry! Then he would not be out 
of sorts any longer, then he, too, would be glad to 
see the little brown shoes. 

“Run, run! Don’t fall—O, my child, my dear baby 
in your little shoes !” : 

She gave a start, the old man had opened the. door 
of his store and looked at her sharply. 

“Can I do anything for you, madam?” 

Blushing deeply she pulled back her hand, she had 
stroked the glass of the show-window caressingly with 
her fingers. “I—I—what’s the price of the little 
shoes ?” 

“Ah, the first shoes! Do you like them? Cheap, 
very cheap! Step in, please!” 

She followed him inside as if drawn by a magnet. 

Stretching his lean arm, he seized the little shoes 
in the window, stuck them on the ends of his bony 
fingers and held them before her face. “A wonder- 
ful bargain! The only pair left! You should not miss 
the opportunity, my dear lady! Shall I put them up 
for you?” 

“Thank you,” she said hastily, “no, no, I can’t,— 
thanks !” 

“You'll come for them yet!” He looked at her 
crossly. For a long time she could not forget the 
evil glance from his dark, deep-set eyes. 

She came home, her feet wet, her hair tousled, ex- 
hausted from her combat against rain and wind, be- 
numbed from standing so long before the window. 

From that day she was ailing, she had caught a 
When her child was being born she was very 
It was now four weeks, but she still coughed 
feverishly and could not leave the bed. 

The fifth week had begun. John sat beside her 
bed and held her hand. It was very quiet in the 
room ; the baby slept, it lay at her side and she pressed 
it tightly against her breast with her left arm, her 
cheeks glowing like roses. Her eyes were closed, her 
eyelashes were golden; on her white, childish forehead 
her brows formed two stubborn arches. 

Outside there was deep snow, muffling every sound. 
Hyacinths grew in a couple of pots at the window, 
exhaling a fine fragrance; long, pale flowers, with but 
a touch of color. Twilight was beginning to fall. 

She seemed to sleep. He looked at her a long 
While, very long, and then raised his head and looked 
out of the window,—he could just see the street. Ev- 
erything was dead and white in the faded light; now 
the twilight lifted itself up like a giant shadow and 
climbed upon the house and grew and grew, higher and 
higher, till it reached the window on the third floor. 
The sick woman moved and sighed. 

“Annie,” he said, tenderly, “did you sleep?” 
“Yes,——and I dreamed!” Her voice sounded joy- 

Just as beautiful as the other day! Now the 
baby has come, now you can buy me *” she stopped 
—"dont be angry! But I should so much like to know 
if the little brown shoes are sold?” 


ob 


When the old woman, their neighbor, who nursed 
~ patient, came-with the lamp, John went and 
ought the shoes. They were still for sale; grinning 


and bowing the old man wrapped them up in green 
and white striped tissue paper. . 


cold. 


weak. 


ful. 
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John came home and laid them on Annie’s bed. She 
had rested again with her eyes closed. Now 
opened them wide, a peculiar gleam shone in them. 

“Look!” He pushed the little package in green- 


she 


white tissue paper under her hands. “There, open it!” 
With a smile he watched his wife. 

Her glances beamed with 
with feverish trembling hands she tried to unwrap the 
paper, it tore right in the middle. “Oh—the little 
shoes, the-——” 

She could not finish. The child at her side gave a 
cry, louder than ever before, it stretched its clenched 


little fist straight up into the air and reared its little 


joyful astonishment ; 


body as if in convulsions. 

“Well?” The father bent over the bed, frightened. 
“What’s the matter with him ?—Ah, he’s glad over his 
little shoes !’” 

And he took the child from the mother’s side, danc- 
ing up and down the room with him, and telling him 
caressingly of his beautiful little brown shoes. 

The young mother listened very quietly, the sudden 
joy had quite exhausted her; only at intervals she 
breathed a long, trembling sigh of satisfaction. 

That night Annie died. The old woman, 
groans and sobs, wrested one little shoe from the cold, 
The poor thing had fallen 
Then she would 


with 


convulsively closed hand. 
asleep over it the evening before. 
not give it up; now she had to. The odor of the hya- 
The old 
woman went for her scissors, weepingly, cut the thick 
stems and put them between the pale fingers of the dead 
woman. 
ob 


Weeks passed, and months. The little brown 
shoes stood on top of the wardrobe, forgotten. John 
did not want to look at them, they reminded him of 
his wife, too painfully. The dust covered them. 
Sometimes the old woman climbed a chair, took them 
down and biew off the dust; she was sorry for the 
pretty things. At last—the boy needed shoes—she put 
them on his feet and gave him a slap on each little 
sole: “Great, they fit fine! Such a splendid boy!” 

When the father came home, his boy kicked and 
wriggled towards him on the arm of the old woman. 

The little fellow could, as yet, neither talk nor 
walk, but was already proud of his little shoes. He 
cried when they did not put them on for him, he 
crowed with pleasure when he had them on, he contein- 
plated them with big eyes, and scratched at the white 
stitching with his little fingernails, sharp as needles. 

“My boy,” nodded John. The tears stood in his 
eyes. “If Annie could only see them!” 

He did not say any more, he was not a man of 
many words, he took everything resignedly, good and 
bad; the sun had never shone full upon his head, he 
had always seen it only through a slit of the window 


cinths in the window was overpowering. 


on a tiny bit of sky. 

By and by the little shoes were the worse for .wear, 
the boy crawled so much on the floor. The white 
stitching had been dirty for a long time, the brown 
leather got shabby, and one day the tips had holes in 
them. 

John tried to have them repaired, but the old fellow 
at the corner-store grumbled: “Children’s shoes don’t 
pay repairing!” Then he grinned: “Throw em away!” 
And he showed John new shoes: “There are so many 
new ones,—cheap, very cheap,—hee! hee!” The chuckle 
nearly choked him, he coughed. “Buy new ones,— 
always new ones,—hee! hee!—all things pass away!” 

ob 
“I know something,” said John to his friend, the 
old woman, when he came home. 

“Well, what is it? Go ahead!” She became very 
curious, he smiled so mysteriously. “Do tell me!” 
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But she could not get anything out of him, he only 
repeated, with a boyish importance: “I know some- 
thing!” 

Next Sunday morning he kissed his boy, who was 
now a year old. Then he put on his best black coat, 
brushed his silk-hat as bright as a mirror, and went 
out. 

The fields, stretching away from the big city, shim- 
mered like an immense white sheet; parts of the side- 
walk were swept, but over most of it there was only a 
kind of a path, and where it stopped, at the last houses, 
the snow lay deep in the street. Regular Christmas 
weather. And in the air the odor of Christmas trees; 
at the street corners, at the grocers and butchers, heaps 
of green pine trees, in the stores colored candles and 
tinsel, sweet meats and carefully polished apples. 

Behind the large window of the corner-store the 
shoes stood in rows for the Christmas trade, sur- 
rounded by pine branches and stacks of cotton. 

John cast a sad glance at the shoe exhibit, and a 
long, longing one at the little place on the sidewalk 
before the show-window—there she had stood so often! 

And then he went ahead, through all the people, 
past merry children, past hurrying buyers, Christmas 
trees, easy-rolling street-cars and 
freight wagons, past resplendent stores and front gar- 
dens, filled with snow,—always ahead, till the street 
Was quieter, very quiet at last. 

There was the cemetery. 

Before him trudged two children, their little fig- 
ures were the only colored things in sight, and the 
Everything else dead and silent. 


heavily-creaking 


only living ones. 
Now he heard their voices; they laughed, they were 
quite merry, carrying a little Christmas-tree, fully 
rigged up with candles and golden paper chains. He 
followed them through the long middle-row of graves ; 
they stopped at a narrow little hill, very likely plant- 
ing a Christmas tree on a dead little brother’s or sis- 
ter’s grave. 

Even the dead get their pr&ents at Christmas time. 

John went on, not with measured steps, as is usual 
in the cemetery, no, he went quickly, as if he had 
wings, he ran. Past white hillocks, past white trees, 
down to the farthest end, and then to the right—there 
she lay. 

He stopped quite out of breath, red and hot. 

Shyly he looked about him; nobody in sight! Lone- 
ly were all the many, many resting places, with their 
snow-capped iron fences. 

Bare trees and shrubs, snow-covered cypresses and 
the sky above, whifish-gray, and heavy, as if it were 
about to tumble down. 

John pulled something out of his pocket and put it 
down, right on the center of the mound: 

“There, Annie, take them!” 

ab 

The comrade with the red carnation did not work 
any longer in the same office with John, he had 
changed his position since December. But a few 
weeks after Christmas he met John on the street. 

“Hello, John!” To-day he had no red carnation be- 
tween his teeth, but a little pine-branch; he took it out 
to be better able to tell how glad he was. “Hello, 
old boy, I’m glad to see you again. How are you?” 

“T have lost my child!” said John, monotonously. 

“What—what?! No! When?” He chewed his little 
pine-branch again, as if to suck some composure from 
it. “Let's see, how old was he?” 

“He had worn out his first shoes. I brought them 
to Annie and put them on her grave. 
John swallowed something convulsively and turned 


Now she has—” 


away. 
The other heard him murmur: “Now she has—the 


little brown shoes!” 
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Love and Marriage 


N Ibsen’s “Comedy of Love,” the heroine refuses 
to marry her lover for the singular reason that 
she loves him, and then actually marries another 

whom she does not love. In another Ibsen play the 
lover is deserted for the sole reason that he is loved 
too much. These cases are met with quite frequently 
in literature, however rare they may be in real life. 
In Mrs. Kronwright-Schreiner’s “African Farm,” Lyn- 
dall refuses to marry her lover because she loves him 
too much, and agrees to marry Gregory, a booby whom 
she does not even respect. In Mrs. Browning’s great 
poem, “Aurora Leigh,” occur two of these desertions 
for love’s sake. First, Romney is deserted by the im- 
maculate Aurora herself, and later at the very church- 
door by his ward, Marion Erle, both desertions being 
for love’s sweet sake. In all these cases, it is to be 
noted, that it is always the woman who runs away 
from love, or at least, from marriage with the one 
loved. That there is a growing fear of marriage 
among the thoughtful young women of to-day, cannot 
be denied, but that love has anything to do with it, 
is not admitted. 


When girls were reared with the belief that their 
only destination and salvation depended upon getting 
married, that venerable institution came to be regarded 
as a matter of course—perhaps as a disagreeable neces- 
sity—and whatever feelings of doubt or fear they had 
on the subject were smothered and concealed. But now 
that so many occupations and professions are open to 
women, and they no longer have to regard marriage as 
their one honorable means of livelihood, the old fears 
and doubts are emerging from concealment, greatly 
augmented. Hence, we have the spectacle of bachelor 
maids glorying in the orfce despised title of “old maid.” 
Others, though’ they have not definitely abjured the 
once coveted estate, are not so willing to jump at the 
first chance. It may be, and perhaps is, lucky for 
them, if it be so, that while they are considering the 
problem, a strange, sweet and sudden passion sweeps 
over them, and carries them over the Rubicon with no 
time to hesitate or doubt. But what if no such over- 
powering emotion comes? Then they look around at 
the unhappy homes they know—of mismated couples 
living their domestic tragedies so that all may see, of 
divorce courts with their sad stories of disillusionment, 
of abuse and neglect, and the fears grow into a kind 
of morbid terror. 


The clever writer of “Discords,’ says somewhere, 
that “there never was a marriage yet in which one 
was not a loser.” This is a very extreme statement, and 
to be treated as all such must be, yet how numerous 
are the unhappy marriages, where one, if not both, 
parties are losers. Too late these people found that 
the reason which prompted their union did not in- 
sure happiness, or even content therein; that the feel- 
ings are not of themselves a sufficient guide unto mar- 
riage. The heart can bear witness alone for the heart, 
not for the mind and the soul. The many elaborate 
discussions of love from the earliest down to “The 
Kempton-Wace Letters,’ seem to miss this simple 
truth. Attraction between man and woman is a three- 
fold thing. There is a purely physical side, a mental 
harmony, and which, for want of a better name, we 
must call spiritual affinity. In the ordinary love and 
marriage, only one of these conditions of harmony is 
met, the physical, and the others not being satisfied, 
trouble and discontent are certain to develop. The 
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perfect harmony must embrace all three sides, and 
then, marriage is indeed, something divine, a living 
symphony—an everlasting “grand sweet song.” 

Henry Drummond gave a beautiful analysis of 
spiritual love or charity in his celebrated “Greatest 
Thing in the World,” but an analysis of perfect earth- 
ly love between man and woman would disclose these 
three things: 

First, the physical basis. Tine mere presence and 
the touch of the other is a satisfaction and a joy. He 
glories in her physical charms, her eyes are, to him, the 
sweetest, dearest eyes in all the world—her hair, a 
never-ending source of delight—her hands are the soft- 
est, gentlest hands woman ever had, able, indeed, to 
soothe away pain from the fevered brow by their cool 
healing touch. And to her he stands for strength, 
courage to do and to dare. She likes to feel his strong 
arms around her—protected from all danger. With 
another, she would resent confessing inferiority, with 
him she is glad that it is so—glad that he is master 
and could crush her completely if he would. This is 
physical attraction. At its greatest development, un- 
tempered and unmodified by other influences, it is the 
sweetest, the most maddening thing in all the world. 
For it a man has forgotten his duty and rashly cast 
his soul away, and a woman gone cheerfully, yea, 
gladly, down to moral degradation and death. There 
must be something divine in it for under its potent 
spell life catches us up in triumphant arms and pours 
down our thirsty throats a draught sweeter than fabled 
Honey of Hymettus—and our eyes are opened to see 
the hidden beauty in the heart of things—that glory 
which comes but once in a life, and then must haunt 
us forever. This is the aspect of love which finds ex- 
pression in Mrs. Frankau’s powerful, but disagreeable, 
book, “Pigs in Clover,” and which ruins the life of 
poor Joan de Groot therein. It is, as this writer puts 
it, “A certain something, subtle, sweet and rare, not a 
perfume, not a touch, but an echo of both, light, elu- 
sive, or pervading * * * a property which is be- 
yond the reach of analysis, but recognizable in the free- 
masonry of the passions by all who have realized its 
existence. It is as the candle to the moth, as the rose 
to the butterfly, as the magnet to the steel. It is a 
surface lure of sex, it is an all-compelling whisper, al- 
most it seems that to hear it is to obey.” 


Second. Mental harmony. This consists not neces- 
sarily as a complete agreement upon all subjects, or 
two souls with but a single thought, but in the almost 
intuitive perception of what is passing in the other's 
mind, and a genuine pride therein. True, there must 
be agreement in many things, and keen delight when 
some pet opinion of the one is understood and shared 
by the other. This mental companionship, or friend- 
ship, is one of the finest things in the world. He re- 
flects the man’s views guided by reason and influenced 
by experience; she, the woman’s, moved by intuition 
and purer, higher moral purpose and ideals. One of 
the best examples of this agreement that occurs to me 
at present, is that of Mrs. Falconer and John Gray, in 
James Lane Allen’s “Choir Invisible.” Perhaps the 
giving is too much upon the woman’s side in this, for 
we know what her love did for John Gray—but what 
did his do for her? Perhaps she was rewarded by that 
beautiful letter, which said: “If I have kept unbroken 
faith with any of mine (ideals), thank you. And 
thank God.” A 

What a fine attachment was that of Benjamin Dis- 


By Thomas Stewart McNiccoll 


raeli and the elderly widow he married. It was her 
friendship more than anything else which made him 
achieve success. What a pathetic picture of devotion 
is that of this brave woman, though given up to die 
and suffering intense pain, making her way to the hall 
at Manchester to hear her great husband and cheer 
him on while he delivered his celebrated speech on 
Free Trade? And at the close of the brilliant effort, 
although every movement caused her torture, she 
rushed into his arms, crying out, breathlessly. “© 
Dizzy, Dizzy, this is the greatest night of all. This 
pays for all.” Happy the man, though called to great 
work in the world, if he find a friend in the woman 
he marries—one who can understand and follow him 
with her precious sympathy into all the roads his 
destiny leads. And blessed above all women, is the 
woman to whom love comes, not to conflict with her 
nature, but to strengthen, to uplift and glorify. 


But there is still another side to perfect love-- 
something higher and more mysterious still. It js 
this more than the surface lure of sex that has lent 
mystery to love ever since man emerged from a savage 
state. This is the bond which defies reason to ex- 
plain, and conquers time and space, yea, even life and 
death. It does not depend as the lure of sex does 
upon propinquity or physical charms; or as mental har- 
mony does upon a similarity of tastes and ideas; but 
upon some occult attraction that cannot be defined. 
Poets and idealists have long recognized tiis truth, 
but others scoff at it, but it exists, nevertheless. It is 
more than Olive Schreiner’s “Strange sudden sweet- 
ness breaking in upon a life of earnest labor.” Hear 
it speak in Jda’s matchless love speech in “Marpessa.” 


“Nat for this only do I love thee, but 

Because Infinity upon thee broods, 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 
Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearned up the cliffs to tell; 

Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still night suggesteth to the heart. 
Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea; 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 

It has been died for, though I know not where. 
It has been sung of, though I know not when. 
It has the strangeness of the luring West; 

And of sad sea horizons; beside thee 

I am aware of other times and lands, 

Of birth far back, of lives in many stars. 

O beauty lone and like a candle clear 

In this dark country of the world! Thou art 
My woe, my early light, my music dying.” 


Hear it in that delicious second chapter of Stim 
son’s “King Noanett:” “I have.great pity for all such 
as have gone through the world untouched by love; 
the true, I mean, little light, little selfish, only vnend- 
ing in eternity, and bringing a sou} unto men on earth. 
Truly, as I believe, the most of men are not blest to 
have known my love, which by the grace of God nath 
so lighted my life that absenc2- aye, and death witi- 
out doubt, could not darken it. Even Shakespeare 
seemeth to me hardly to divine it, his loves are but 4 
courtier’s, or at best a shepherd’s, tending to poss¢s- 
sion, and ending then. Whereas, with mine, the know- 
ing her was all; the being in the world; and so be it 
my heart met understanding and response, it could die 
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and the purpose of the world was full.” 


more In 
he refusals to marry mentioned, Lyndall recog- 
nized something of this complex character of love. She 
admitted she loved, but the love was purely physical. 
She admitted his strength, his mastery, and the woman 
in her responded to these masculine qualities, but she 
also realized that the attraction ceased there. No 
mental sympathy united them further, no mysterious 
hond, and she refused to be bound to one whom she 
might learn to hate after the little period of passion 
had spent its force. Of course, the man ridiculed her 
silly reasoning. “I like you when you grow meta- 
physical and analytical. Go a little further in your 
analysis; say I love you with the right ventricle of my 
heart, but not the left, and with the left auricle of my 
heart, but not the right; and this being the case, my 
affection for you is not of a duly elevated, intellec- 
tual and spiritual nature.” Yet Lyndall was right. Had 
she, like Joan de Groot, whom Frank Danby has mod- 
eled apparently as a combination of both Lyndall and 
her great creator, accepted this man, and lived, her 
career would have ended about the same as that of 
poor Joan’s. Lyndall dying so pitiably, just upon the 
threshold of liberty, just when she was learning how 
to live, is a still admirable character, while Joan, flee- 
ing from her debasement and shame to find rest by 
self-destruction, is disgustingly weak. 


no 


ye | 


In the Ibsen cases, we must look for a different 
line of reasoning than that which moved Marion Erle 
or Lyndall. One cannot imagine an Ibsen woman re- 
fusing to marry a man she loved, because she feared 
to drag him down. The Ibsen woman may refuse to 
marry, but it is always for some selfish personal reason. 
She either fears the loss of her own liberty, or dreads 
the physical intimacy of marriage. She fears the 
shame of it will degrade her, not only in her own 
eyes, but in those of him she loves. She has a neurotic 
and extravagant horror, not only of what a clever 
writer in the London Review called, “the revolting 
intimacy of modern marriage, which is at the roots 
of the modern woman’s aversion to marriage,” but of 
the institution itself. She does not recognize the truth 
which Ann Reeve Aldrich has so strikingly embodied 
in a poem, that love has the power to slay shame and 
hide it in this second Eden’s wild, 


‘This dim, strange place where, for aught we 
know, 


No man hath stepped since God first made it so.” 


Wo 


Yet this same Ibsen woman, after refusing out of 
pure shame to marry one she loves, turns around and 
marries one she does not love! How Ibsenish or Tol- 
stoyian! Why should the personal contact seem less 
offensive to her then? If love could not slay shame; 
what agency could? If love could not exalt contact, 
sweeten intimacy, what could do so? Love’s alchemy 
can transmute the most unworthy object into some- 
thing worthy of regard—why not this? The dread of 
physical contact, especially to some highly strung, 
not to say morbid, people, can be partially understood , 
lor we know of whole nations that are so afflicted. The 
Japanese, according to Sir Edwin Arnold and Laf- 
cadio Hearne, possess this dread of mere physical con- 
tact. So far did they, ere the advent of Western cus: 
toms among them, carry this idiosyncracy, that kiss- 
ing, even in love affairs, was unknown among them. 
Robbed of this source of rapture unspeakable, how 
could their admirers call them the happiest people in 
the world! But constitutional squeamishness does not 
explain the Ibsen cases. Rather does it seem that the 
consciousness of some imperfection, (thanks to the 
Baskirtseff), is at the roots of their unnatural modesty. 


Dreading discovery, wishing to be held in higher 


esteem than they deserve, they fly from the revelation 
of what they are. 


With one for whom they do not 
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care so much they are not so particular. They desire 
that the one loved should always burn incense for them 
in the secret shrine of the heart, rather than to know 
them completely and then, no longer love. Their idea 
of love is purely physical, depending upon the exist- 
ence of supposed charms, and so, they dread the 
ordeal which reveals their deficiencies. 

When the fear of marriage is not from any dread 
of such revelation, but from that Tolstoyian disgust 
which reaches its greatest exposition in the awful 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” we must look still deeper for the 
cause. It betrays in the first place a failure to under- 
stand nature, a departure from her teachings. As 
Maeterlinck has formulated it in his “Life of the Bee,” 
the one law of nature is this: “Unite and multiply; 
Then the 
idea of regarding physical contact as impure and that 
passion which is the perpetual altar erected to life as 
impure and unholy, ‘is simply ridiculous. Nothing ab- 
solutely essential to life can be impure. How far we 
have departed from the simple life when such absurd 
ideas could prevail and find followers! Conversation 
upon this subject is deemed vulgar, and books there- 
upon regarded as obscene and forbidden the mails. 
Young men and maidens are guarded from knowledge 
So 


no wonder that when a man stands up in all the vigor 


there is no other law, or aim, than love.” 


on these matters as from some deadly pestilence. 


of his manhood and dares to express a full man’s 
thought, as Walt Whitman did, he should be mis- 
understood and denounced, and his book classified as 
obscene. When Amelie Rives, reared in the atmos- 
phere of the old English dramatists, who frankly 
called things by their proper names, and used only 
to the companionship of broad-minded men, wrote a 
book innocently using terms of physical contact be- 
tween a man and a woman, the prudish world was 
horrified and called down maledictions upon her head. 
Every one remembers the howl which went up from 
Boston some years ago over the Macmonnies “Bac~- 
chante”—which that prudish old town rejected, because 
the naked truth was deemed vulgar. Even now the 
chorus of howls over some of the statuary on tne 
World’s Fair buildings is being heard, but the full 
concert will not take place until the Foreign Section 
of the Art Gallery is thrown open. 

This morbid sensitiveness which finds impurity in 
a Macmonnies “Bacchante,” evil in the Venus of Milo, 
which ruled Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” out of 
the school library in a large Eastern city, and made 
a school board find immorality in Longfellow’s “Song 
of the Ship,” is all very unnatural—therefore wrong. 
How shocked these people must be at Miranda and 
other Shakespearian creations. Miranda’s imnocent 
rapture at seeing a young man for the first time, and 
her naive exclamations of delight are very natural, 
and, therefore, according to these sensitive ones, very 
vulgar. She should have dissembled her feelings and 
talked as Milton’s Eve, like a Boston schoolmistress. 
We need a Jean Jacques to preach another return to 
nature—not the nature of the realist, where disease 
and dirt must be our study, but the nature of simple 
These unnatural teachings 
Even Tolstoy has 


health and common sense. 
against marriage are bound to fail. 
receded somewhat from his extreme position, and 
if not holding the doctrine he promulgated in “My 
Religion,” viz: “I understand now that monogamy is 
the natural law of humanity, which cannot with im- 
punity be violated. * * * I cannot favor the celi- 
bacy of persons fitted for the marriage relation, neither 
do I encourage the separation of wives from their 
husbands,” he has approached that position again. But 
while we must return to nature, it is with this idea in 
mind, that the conditions have changed greatly since 
the old days, and we must change along with thein. 
It may be necessary, as would seem to be the moral oi 
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such strong articles as “The Curse of Eve,” which 
appeared in the July North American Review, that 
women must return to the Asiatic idea and be immo- 
lated upon the altar of marriage and become a mere 
servant and plaything of man. Neither is it necessary 
that her life be subordinated to the duty of rearing 
large families. The need of to-day is not mere popu- 
lation. No more do wars and pestilence decimate the 
population of the nations, and mere food for powder 
and victims of plague need to be supplied. The very 
waste places of earth are being redeemed and peopled, 
so the call for strong men for pioneers is not so great, 
and the situation changes in other ways. Woman is 
still the home-maker and the mother of men, but she 


“ 


need not be, as too frequently she was, “ a joyless ma- 
chine for grinding daily corn,” a domestic drudge and 
The old idea of Cornelia and 


her jewels is all very well, but Cornelia was no do- 


, 


a slave to her children. 


mestic drudge, or those jewels would not have gleamed 
A child needs something better than a slave 
for a mother, and your broken-down mother of a 
In sheer self-defense, 
in utter weariness of body and distraction of mind, she 
is forced to shift most of the responsibility of caring 
for the mental and moral welfare of her children upon 
the public school and the church, and so is it any 
wonder, how rare the jewels are! What a beautiful 
picture is that of Goethe and his glorious girl-mother-- 
she who was more like an elder sister and playmate , 


so bright. 


very large family is little else. 


to the gifted boy? Who does not remember that cele- 
brated saying of the great Benjamin West: “A kiss 
Had Mrs. West 
been the mother of a large family and a common do- 
mestic drudge, instead of Benjamin getting a kiss for 
wasting his precious.time drawing pictures, it is likely 


from my mother made me a painter.” 


he would have received an application of the rod, or 
at least a scolding. Better the small family well reared 
with all the rights that children should have—chief of 
which is to be desired and loved—than tie large family 
where the parents must sacrifice their own mental and 
moral development. 

But is not this ideal at war with the return to na- 
ture already preached? Is not the large family so 
lauded by our vigorous President and those writers 
who admire the Asiatic suppression of women, the 
natural order? Do not all the ills of modern life and 
the degeneration and downfall of nations depend upon 
the attempted escape of women from the Curse of 
Eve? So they say and point to history and nature for 
proofs. But they fail to observe two things, Ist, that 
mere population is not so essential as in the past, and, 
2d, Nature often shows that mere fecundity is a sign of 
degeneration. Maeterlinck tells us that the prosperous 
hive sends off but one good swarm in a season as a 
rule, but the weakly communities and those about to 
perish send out frequently as high as three or more. 
Orchardists have often noticed that the dying fruit 
tree betrays its sickly condition by the overwhelming 
number of blossoms it produces—blossoms the most, 
if not all of which, it will never bring to ripened fruit : 
In its dread of extermination Nature frequently over- 
shoots the mark and so requires the intelligent judg-- 
ment of man to moderate and control it. While the 
law of nature would seem to be as already quoted, 
“unite and multiply, there is no other law or aim than 
love,” it is also true, as the same writer has added, 
“exist afterwards if you can—that is no concern of 
mine.” Beautiful, indeed, is the natural order when 
all things are propitious, “that will of two,” as Nietz- 
sche calls it, “to create that which is greater than they 
who ereated it,” but beautiful, too, is man’s addition to 


great nature’s plan, that marriage where 


“Friendship, love and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage-bond divine.” 
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Forty and Twenty «# By John H. Raftery 


passionate and brave. To be brave and timid 


A T twenty the man was homely, timid, virtuous, 
To be virtuous and 


is not a contradiction. 
passionate is to be the vessel which brims or breaks 
with the fulfillment of destiny. To be homely does 
not forestall beauty. The man had that beauty which 
is physical ugliness transfigured by the soul to ulti- 
mate comeliness. He had that quality of courage which 
plumbs vice for contrasts with virtue. He was a 
stoked steamship banked with infinite fires destined to 
drive him. 

Whither? He knew not. His bravery said to him: 
“Care not!” 

And therefore he dived into the whirlpool of vice 
and came forth smothered, dizzy, terrified, outraged 
by the hideous presences of the under-world. 

To be nurtured and to look upon women is to say: 

“The worst may be too good for me, but I must 
have the best.” 

And who is the best among women? 
chaste as ice and pure as snow; she who lacks vanity, 
who is plain beyond the lust of the eye; whose mother 
She is a good 


She who is 


was good; whose father was stalwart. 
woman. 

“T am so bad,” said the man, “that I must seek my 
opposite of all women.” 

And for years he sought her, striving always to 
rise to her level, for she was cleanly, and her presence 
was admonitory, and her voice was untremulous and 
low. He gave her simple presents, for he was afraid 
to awaken some sleeping devil. He led her into still 
places and wondered whether she knew of the things 
which he thought, but of which he said nothing. 

And one starlit night she put her hot hand in his. 

At the first touch he meant to hold it forever. He 
was homely, passionate and daring. But he was also 
nurtured, timid and virtuous. Therefore he let her 
hand free and said good-night. He saw her no more 
till Christmas Eve. Wisdom always hesitates when 
fate thrusts into its hand that which is most desirable 
and seemingly most good. Where is the rose’s thorn? 
Where are the lees of the good wine? Here for the 
man was the thornless rose and the wine without dregs. 
He asked questions and answered them himself, and 
the answers were the harmony of all promise, for he 
was wise and he had held her hand. 

She was beautiful in his eyes when she took his 
flowers and said: 

“A Christmas gift?” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking at his frail bouquet. 
“These should say everything that I mean.” 

“I wish I had something for you,” she answered, 
frankly. And she filled a vase with water and disposed 
his nosegay deftly. “I’m too poor to buy you some- 
thing and—I’m not sure that I could make for you 
anything you'd like.” 

He said: It cannot be 
bought or sold. It is good, beautiful and without price. 
No one but you can give it, and I would not have it 
at other hands.” 

She put her hands into his and smiled at the window 
where a livid light came in to mingle with the fire’s 
glow. 


“The gift I want is made. 


“rT 


“You’re a good soul,” she murmured. “I like you, 
but I have no gift for you. I am poor. You are poor. 
There’s no use being poor. You give me flowers and 
It is like children. Come, sir! 
It is Christmas. But let us forget this 
sentimental passage !” 


I give you my hands. 
I like you. 


She was smiling into his eyes. 


“You see how practical I am,” she went on. “And 
you will thank me for it some day. What you must 
do is better your fortune. We could not live on 
bouquets and holding hands!” 

He said nothing. It was growing dark and he let 
her hands slip away. Then he went away in iiie 
dark and she stood at the window watching his form 
diminishing against the gray-white snow. 

We speak of twenty winters for a man and twenty 
summers for a woman. Probably because the average 
woman is a grasshopper and the average mar an 
opossum. 

After twenty years they met at night by the shore 
of a sea where sunimer never wanes. He saw her com- 
ing up the board-walk and knew that she did not know 
him. She had changed but little. He was gray, 
stooped, portly, sombre. 

“Do you remember me?” he asked. 

“No!” startled. 

“Ves!” smiling. 

“Have you been here long?” she began. “That 
can’t be your daughter we've all been admiring? Yes? 
I remembered the name, but couldn’t imagine—” 

“She’s a fine girl, don’t you think?” he ventured. 

“Splendid! How time flies!” 

It was Christmas, but the moon shone cloudless 
across the waving surges. It was gleaming upon her 
face and the breeze was tossing her yellow hair. 

“You have not aged at all,” he said, gallantly. 

“I’m a widow,” she answered, looking vaguely at the 
sky so that the wan light made her face seem sad and 
winsome. He noticed the diamonds at her throat and 
watched her filmy wraps fluttering in the breeze. “I 
am alone now and—I have known sorrow.” 

He turned and walked with her along the deserted 
viaduct down to the margin of the phosphorescent sea. 

“Tt is Christmas,” she said at last, seating herself 
upon a rock and looking archly at his downcast face. 
“Do you remember that other Christmas ?” 

“When I brought you flowers and we held hands? 
Yes.” 

He was silent then and the surf thundered a mile 
away and slid in mocking surges almost to their feet. 

“Have you fared well?” she asked. 

“I am rich,” he answered. “I am rich in money 
and my children are good and beautiful. How have 
things gone with you?” 

“I have wealth, too,” she murmured, watching him. 
“T have money, but—that’s all.” 

“A good thing to have,” he grunted, manlike. “One 
cannot live on crackers, cheese and love.” 

“Nor flowers,” she whispered, “nor holding hands.” 

He looked away across the tumbling waters to where 
the stars dripped into the sea, but he said nothing. 

“Your wife—?” She hesitated. 

“Oh, she is dead these ten years,” he growled and 
lighted a cigar. 

He buttoned up his top-coat and sat down in the 
sand. The drifting clouds floated across the moon and 
the sea made the careening mists look luminous. After 
a while she said. 

“And it is Christmas !” 

And when the moon shone forth again she said: 

“This is the land of flowers, is it not?” 

“And we have both bettered our fortunes, have we 
not?” His voice quavered and seemed far away, and 
she did not answer. They rose presently to walk 
back to the hotel. They said nothing, but she walked 
close to him and watched the sky so that he might 
have seen her face if he had cared. 





“Have you got all your Christmas gifts?” she asked 


as last, trying to laugh. 

“Christmas gifts,” he sneered. “What nonsense! 
I’m too old for such sentimental passages. Besides, 
men like me do not get gifts. Sometimes they trade 
presents, but mostly they give, give, give.” 

They walked a space without a word. 

“Women live,” he said, “just as they play euchre. 
They generally have the cards. If their partner has 
the ace they put a trump on it. Or they save the 
‘Joker’ till the hand is played.” 

And she went to bed mystified. 


ek obs b ah 
Pierrot’s Prayer at the Forze: 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 


When you hear the anvils ring, 
Would you know 

Vwhat the stubborn hammers sing 
To Pierrot? 


Earthly metal crude and stout 
Being mine, 

Stuff for Fortune’s sturdy bout 
To refine,— 


Break and bend and build again, 
Quick and warm, 

Till the glowing dream attain 
Glowing form,— 


Mighty Soulsmith, blow on blow, 
With thy skill 

Weld the temper of Pierrot 

To thy will! 


In the fury of love’s blast, 
Fierce and pure, 

Let his scrap of soul be cast, 
To endure 


That great wind which burns away 
Dross and rust, 

Envy, indolence, dismay 

Hate and lust, 


Leaving only the clear ore, 
Starry white, 

Meek and malleable before 
The Master’s might. 


Plunge his spirit in cold grief 
And despair 

To be hardened in the brief 
Moment there. 


Let the welding hammers ply! 
Not a fear 

But perfection by and by 
Shall appear ; 


And earth see, when all is through, 
From thy hand 

Beauty issue, brave and new, 

Fair as planned; 


And the people ‘pause to praise 
Craft that so 

From the smelted earth could rise 
This Pierrot! 


When you see at long day's end 
Forges flare, 
Think upon your little friend 
And his prayer. 
*Copyright, 1903, by L. C. Page and Company (Inc.) 
—From the Literary World. 
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A Christmas Eve Confession 


BY BESSIE L. RUSSELL. 


pretty peroxide locks into her pretty pompa- 
dour and laughed joyously. It was just the 
kind of a laugh in keeping with the holiday aspect of 
things, and Mary Lou was in her very best Christmas 


Mo LOU brushed the last strand of her 


mood. 
fhe immediate cause, however, of Mary Lou’s ex- 


uberance, was the note which she was tenderly fond- 
ling, and which read something like this: 
“Pye an awful lot to tell you to-night. Won’t you 
let me tell it? 
“As ever, 
Reginald. 


And to this note,—before the little messenger boy 
had had time to brush the snow off his shoes—Mary 
Lou had quickly responded: 

“Of course I will—Reggie, dear. 

“Forever, 
“y—” 


Now she was waiting for him. It was a typical 
Christmas eve, snow drifts and all. Even the-moon 
had not cancelled her holiday engagement, but was 
shining down on things with all her feeble might, even 
struggling through Mary Lou’s half-closed shutters 
and making wondrous fancies in the bosom of Mary 
Lou. 

“Yes,” she was soliloquizing softly, “I never would 
have dreamed it—the dear boy—although I’ve always 
loved him, and now he’s going to declare himself. I 
wonder how he’ll do it— oh dear!—oh dear!” 

But Mary Lou’s speculations as to the exact method 
to be employed by Mr. Reginald Ashby were cut short 
by the arrival of the gentleman himself. 

“Oh, Reginald,” she cried, delightedly. 

“Yes, Mary Lou?” 

“I’m awfully glad you’ve come.” 

“And I’m not sorry. May I finish my cigar?” 

“As though you had to ask it, Reggie, dear.” 

Reginald threw off his coat at this and rubbed his 
hands gleefully, while Mary Lou looked on in uncon- 
trolled admiration at his six-foot-two figure, and at 
his handsome young face, which the crisp December 
air had colored a vivid crimson. Mary Lou even fan- 
cied that he turned a shade more cardinal when he 
saw her, and so it was she was emboldened to say— 

“Now, darling, do sit down. And you've something 
to tell me, dearie dear?” 

This in that kittenish way that only the bachelor girl 
can successfully assume. 

“Why yes, of course,” said Reginald, who evidently 
had not expected so warm a reception, and was un- 
certain just how to proceed. 

Mary Lou moved a bit nearer, by way of encourage- 
ment, and Reginald threw away his cigar stub and 
proceeded to facts. 

“Were you very much surprised?” he asked calmly. 
“Awfully so, Reggie dear.” 

“Well, I was surprised myself. And now that I’ve 

determined to tell you, Mary Lou’—Mary Lou was 
visibly trembling—“I’m not going to waste time on 
Preliminaries. I’m in love, Mary Lou.” (This very 
softly.) 
Mary Lou made no articulation, but grasped the 
ar with one hand, her pompadour with the other, 
if to say, “can this sweet news be true?” while 
‘eginald went on-_ardently : 

I’m in love with the sweetest girl, Mary Lou—and 


the prettiest girl, Mary Lou”—Mary Lou’s eyes were 
streaming now— 


ch 
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“Oh, don’t, Reginald dear, don’t,” she said, laugh- 

ing and crying. “Think of my age, dear, and of yours, 
Reginald. It oughtn’t to be and it—mustn’t be—and 
it af : 
“But I think it ought,” said matter-of-fact Regin- 
ald while his face assumed an expression of amused 
incredulity. “I think it ought to be and—I think she 
thinks so, too.” Mary Lou blushed crimson at this, 
throwing herself into his arms, no longer able to con- 
tain within her thirty-five-year young bosom the 1n- 
telligence that was so crushing sweet. 

“More than that, Mary Lou, I am sure of it,” he 
said, emphatically, at the same time gently but firmly 
unwreathing himself from Mary Lou’s embrace. 

“Tf I had not been sure of it—been sure of her, in 
fact”—said Reginald, rising to his feet and preparing 
to go—“I wotldn’t be here to tell you about it.” 

“Yes, that’s what I said—to tell you /’m in love with 
Marjorie Green and she’s promised to be my wife!” 


ale che obs ce 
A FINANCIAL RETROSPECT 


BY FRANCIS A, HOUSE. 





consequences have been the events of 1903 in 

the world of ‘finance and speculation. They 
have been such as to give occasion to grave scandals 
and to the creation of difficulties and problems the 
full purport and scope of which can as yet be but im- 
perfectly understood. Financier, politician and econ- 
omist alike can find in them valuable material to 
think and theorize upon. Not for many years have 
financial developments produced such a telling and 
far-reaching effect upon the entire economic structure 
and so strikingly affected not merely the adventurous 
speculative community, but likewise the industrious 
merchant and mechanic. 

At the beginning of the year the general business sit- 
uation was regarded by the average layman as inher- 
ently sound and promising an indefinite continuance 
of profits and prosperity. According to superficial ob- 
servers, there was no trouble in sight anywhere, inas- 
much as the industries of the Nation were well em- 
ployed, monetary conditions thoroughly satisfactory 
and the railroads handling an enormous amount of 
profitable traffic. For reasons made startlingly clear 
by subsequent events, prominent politicians and finan- 
ciers to6k pains to assure the people that the finances 
and industries were on an unprecedentedly sound and 
stable basis and that only the willfully purblind pessi- 
mist could see rocks and breakers ahead. 

It was only among the comparatively small circle of 
careful and conservative students of the then existing 
situation, and the remarkable series of speculative 
coups which preceded and produced it, that the trend 
of things and the real, underlying facts were ade- 
quately realized. To them, all the specious rodomon- 


cy extremely sensational character, of disastrous 


tades, all the highfalutin explanations and promises of 
stock-jobbers and time-serving politicians appeared in 
their true light; as anxious efforts of fools and fakers 
to hoodwink the public and to stave off the inevitabie. 
Up to January Ist, 1903, only one respectable authority 
of the haute finance had found it wise and proper to 
endorse the warning words of honest critics by open- 
ly expressing his belief that the country had passed the 
“crest of the wave of prosperity.” 

That frank authority was James J. Hill, the railway 
magnate of the Northwest. 

For some weeks prior to the beginning of the year, 
the New York stock and money markets had been 
under the protection of a formidable syndicate of 
bankers controlling fifty million dollars in emergency 
funds. This syndicate was persuaded to stick to- 
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gether and to continue its operations throughout Janu- 
ary. While its organization and actions were un- 

doubtedly called for by conditions existing at the time, 
it cannot truthfully be said that they were resultant 
in more than merely temporary, factitious benefits. 

Speculators a la baisse logically regarded the syndicate 
as but an additional symptom of ominous financial ten- 
sion and weakness. They rightfully argued that it 
would not have been formed if a serious crisis had not 
been created by speculative excesses and abuses. Suit- 
ing action to theory, they at once began to sell enor- 
mous blocks of railroad and industrial shares for both 
accounts, and with such a display of courage and contfi- 
dence in the reasonableness of their attitude, that the 
stock market instantaneously experienced a chill and 
tremor and began to suffer from a tremendous out- 
burst of urgent liquidation, which, at first, strange to 
say, asserted itself principally in the best class of rail- 
road shares. 

The selling movement was accelerated by the danger- 
ously low state of the surplus reserves of the asso- 
ciated banks, which, at one time, dropped almost to 
the vanishing point and thereby caused a perceptible 
disturbance in money rates. Owing to their perilous 
position, the banks were forced to call in loans and to 
exercise a greater degree of prudence in accepting 
collateral than had been their habit for several years. 
By the adoption of such precautionary measures they 
naturally added to the feeling of consternation among 
holders of securities and increased the aggressiveness 
of bear operators, who recognized that the long-ex- 
pected psychological moment for lowering values had 
at last arrived. 

At about the same time, in early spring, J. Pierpont 
Morgan made the grave mistake of interviewing him- 
self regarding the future of business and securities and 
ventured the astoundingly indiscreet remark that there 
was really nothing wrong with the market except that 
too large an amount of “undigested” stocks had re- 
mained in first, that is, promoters’ hands. When the 
full import of Morgan’s naively explanatory words 
had been grasped, stock market quotations proinptiy 
slid down several additional notches, the bears finding 
it an easy task to dislodge some very important though 
wavering holdings. Cynical critics hastened to declare 
that the mogul of “community-of-interest” finance 
should have said “indigestible,” instead of “undigested” 
securities. They thereby intended to inveigle Morgan 
into another faux pas and to draw him out still more. 
Their crude stratagem failed of success, however. Mor- 
gan, recognizing the “bad break” he had made, wisely 
concluded to say no more and let things have their way. 

And they did have their way. Hardly had the cynics 
and satirist finished commenting upon Morgan’s “blaz- 
ing indiscretion,” when the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals delivered a terrific body-blow at the North- 
ern Securities Company by holding that the four-hun- 
dred-million-dollar railroad merger in the Northwest 
was in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This 
decision was greeted with shouts of triumph by the 
bear forces and groans of dismay by their disheartened 
opponents. It had thrilling, almost melodramatic ef- 
fects. It sent values a-glimmering. Stocks dropped 
with a persistence and abandon well nigh terrifying to 
unlucky holders. 

The protagonists of the “community-of-interest” 
school of finance, the “captains of industry,” about 
whose life, character and personalities reportorial le- 
gends and epics had been forming themselves, lost 
heart and hope when their legal counselors assured 
them that, pending an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, nothing further could be done to- 
wards perfecting the daring and dazzling ideal of 
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a barricade that 


had raised 


world. The decision 
proved insurmountable and that not even the tricky 
ingenuity of the astutest disciples of Blackstone could 
remove or circumvent. It came at a time the most 1n- 
opportune for the bull forces. 

Hardly had the speculative markets recovered to a 
slight extent from the disastrous effects of the unex- 
pected legal complications, when the directors of thie 
United States Steel Corporation stepped to the front 
with the announcement that they had decided to cairy 
out their previously formulated plan of converting a 
large block of their preferred stock into five per cent. 
mortgage bonds. The ostensible reason given for this 
preposterous scheme of legerdemain finance was that 
the execution of it would fortify the financial position 
of the company by reducing dividend requirements. At 
the same time, it was proposed to issue fifty million 
dollars in new bonds of the like class to increase cash 
resources. 

The conversion proposition was at once unmerci- 
fully attacked and criticised by all qualified to judge of 
its untimeliness and sinister significance. If, it was 
asked, this billion dollar concern finds itself forced to 
resort to such dubious measures of juggling with its 
capital and of raising money after less than two years’ 
existence and in the midst of abnormal business pros- 
perity, what will or must it do in times of depression 
and bitter competition? Shrewd critics were agreed 
that the conversion plan involved a startling confession 
of weakness and distrust of the future of the iron and 
steel trade on the part of the corporation’s management. 

The fact that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. was, 
under the plan, entrusted with the financing of the 
astounding operation, emboldened the hostile and cen- 
sorious attitude assumed by the entire investing com- 
munity. Intimations were made that this firm was 
given too much opporunity to “work a good thing,” 
to wax fat while shareholders were in spasms of fear 
and alarm over the persistent downward tendency in 
the value of their holdings of steel stocks and bonds. 
In the pamphlet issued, at the time, by the directors, 
the fact was shrewdly dwelled upon at length that 
after the carrying out of the complete plan the corpora- 
tion would be able to effect savings amounting to 
more than five millions of dollars in the first year. 
The directors considered this a powerful inducement 
for stockholders to sanction the bond issue. They 
failed to point out, however, in the self-same pamphlet, 
that the first year’s economies would be completely off- 
set by the fat commissions to be paid J. P. Morgan & 


Co. for their services. 


As has since been luridly demonstrated, this huge 
financial operation was an egregious, inexcusable blun- 
der. It was an adroit artifice of millionaire speculators 
and promoters to facilitate the process of “unloading” 
in the open market, to hide weak spots and to prevent 
a portentous collapse before “insiders” had been given 
sufficient time to stand from under. In future chroni- 
cles of Wall street events, the 1903 bond conversion 
plan of the United States Steel Corporation. will be 
put in bold relief as constituting one of the most singu- 
larly fatuous and fateful transactions of a culminating 
sensational period of speculative follies and orgies. 

As could have been expected by all but the blind 
dupes and their blind guides, the sanctioning of the 
plan resulted in insistent and heavy liquidation in 
United States Steel issues. 
records” every other week. Occasional rallies only 
provoked more urgent selling for both long and short 


The shares made “new low 


account. The common stock, then still a four per cent. 
dividend payer, seemed to be lacking all support. When 
it paid its last quarterly dividend of one per cent., it 


had already dropped ‘yelow 20. 
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The preferred stock and the five per cent mortgage 
bonds displayed equally The 
former receded, with hardly any notable interruption, 
from 80 to 50 and below. The bonds, which come 
ahead of both common and preferred, came out in such 
astoundingly large amounts that, notwithstanding oc- 
casional bold supporting orders from “insiders,” they 
declined to almost 60, a level which can only be re- 
garded as extraordinarily low and pregnantly signifi- 
cant. 

But we must not precipitate the consecutive course 
of things. Along in May and June and July, various 
leading railroad corporations made energetic efforts to 
contract large loans in the Wall street financial dis- 
trict, but only few of them met with anything like 
half-way gratifying success. The banks were neither 
in position nor in the mood to accommodate any but 
first-class borrowers. None of the loans then made 
were favorable as to interest rates. Some of the com- 
panies found proposed terms so onerous that they 
withdrew altogether from the loan market, expressing 
their intention to wait for a more auspicious time and 
meanwhile to cover absolutely necessary improvements 
and extensions with their own funds on hand. One 
of the most important and ambitious railroad com- 
panies, the Rock Island, after announcing that it in- 
tended to float an issue of $250,000,000 in new bonds 
for refunding and other purposes discovered that finan- 
cial conditions were so forbidding and strained that 
the bonds could not be floated and, for this reason, 
abandoned the plan altogether. 

As the months rolled by, it became more and more 
evident that the New York banks had changed their 
attitude towards speculative markets and customers 
to such a radical degree that an upward movement in 
values, and a speedy return of confidence, seemed en- 


ominous weakness. 


tirely out of the question. The exportation of a mod- 
erate amount of gold served to complicate affairs still 
more. Liquidation had not’ grown merely advisable, 
but imperative; the great banks had to insist upon it. 
And so stocks continued to be thrown on the market 
at steadily falling prices. 

Abroad, financiers and speculators were, (and still 
are), in an equally 
withdrew heavy gold from London to cover home re- 
quirements. The Bank of England was beset by ur- 
gent demands for funds from Egypt, South Africa, 
India and South America. 


embarrassing position. Berlin 


The inquiry for gold at 
last assumed such dangerously large proportions that 
the London institution had, perforce, to advance its 
rate of discount from 3 to 4 per cent. At this writing, 
indications are that the rate may soon be raised still 
further. 

The Wall street stock market experienced another 
shock and tumble, when inquiries into the organization 
and management of the bankrupted United States 
Shipbuilding and a few other like concerns revealed 
almost inconceivable indifference of directing boards to- 
wards practical administration of financial and indus- 
trial affairs. The Shipbuilding’ scandal was particularly, 
impressively instructive. It has gravely impaired some 
erstwhile glamourous reputations ; in some of its phases 
it has a distinctly criminal aspect. 

The melodramatic breakdown of the Consolidated 
Lake Superior Company was noteworthy chiefly be- 
cause of the grotesque stupidity and sheer recklessness 
displayed by many Eastern capitalists in investing in 
its “securities.” The mushroom concern, builded upon 
the plan of the house that Jack built, was, of course, 
overwhelmingly inflated. It had an authorized capitali- 
zation of $117,000,000, based, to the extent of at least 
seventy-five per cent., upon fantastical hopes and prom- 
ises, upon the unctuous and alluring statements of 


glib-tongued, conscienceless promoters. A few weeks 












ago, the total property of the company was advertised 
for sale at something like $800,000. 

The arrival of the crop-moving season found the 
New York associated banks in a fairly comfortable 
position. Extensive liquidation had materially ey- 
larged their surplus reserve holdings, although it 
failed to bring about much of a reduction in the loan 
account. For a time it looked as if the interior had 
ample resources of its own to cope with the financial 
exigencies of crop moving. Optimistic interior cor- 
respondents insisted that the West and South had at 
last reached such a state of financial independence that 
it could get along without the customary autumnal as- 
sistance from Eastern institutions. 

Such fanciful expectations and delusions quickly 
vanished, however, when, towards the end of October, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans banks 
began to withdraw millions upon millions of dollars 
from New York. Some important failures in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and various rumors, 
utterly unfounded and grossly exaggerated, had im- 
pressed the banking community of Chicago and St. 
Louis with the necessity of putting themselves in an 
exceptionally strong position. Their precautionary 
measures could be carried out with facility, the New 
York banks, for obvious reasons, offering no opposition 
to shipments of currency to Western and Southern 
centers. 

The efflux to the interior necessarily and _ instan- 
taneously caused a sharp depression in sterling ex- 
change rates and the importation of several millions 
of gold from Europe, the New York institutions in 
this mode precluding too serious inroads upon their 
surplus reserves. 

In the early weeks of November, the Wall street se- 
curity market continued to reflect heavy liquidation. 
The many scandalous disclosures, disquieting rumors 
of variegated character, a cutting of steel prices, the 
disastrous krach in United States Steel, Amalgamated 
Copper, United States Realty and other issues of this 
kind, had destroyed confidence almost completely. 
What buying demand there was, emanated principally 
from bear operators. It was only in first-class bond 
issues that anything like a bona fide, though very small, 
investment inquiry could be noticed. 

The Wall street proceedings of 1903 will not readily 
be forgotten. They point a moral and adorn a tale, a 
tale of knavery, duplicity, imbecility and recklessness 
on the part of men who used to be regarded as shining 
and trustworthy lights in finance and speculation, but 
who have since revealed themselves as unscrupulous 
stock-jobbers, who exploit the public’s pockets. 
play ducks and drakes with law and honesty, who do 
not care a rap for the traditional axiomatic rules of 
finance, and who, in their cynical, headlong greed, do 
not recoil from jeopardizing an entire Nation’s eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Does any intelligent mind seriously believe that 
men like Morgan, Gates, Schwab and Rockefeller are 
public benefactors, or that their peculiar kind of ac- 
tivity is called for by the legitimate demands of the 
times and the guiding genius of civilization? Are they 
anything but economic parasites and pirates? From a 
strictly legal standpoint they may be unimpeachable 
and unreachable, but, on moral and economic and po- 
litical considerations, they must be regarded as evils, 
whose sphere should be restricted, if not removed alto- 
gether. The things they do, the examples they set, 
the jealousies they arouse, the methods they adopt, are 
of distinctively mephitic influence upon politics and 
society. They are men sowing dragon’s teeth. Like 
the leaders of the ancien régime. 

The boom has collapsed. Values have shrunk 
fearfully; business conditions have been gra ely de- 
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ranged Thousands of investors have seen their se- 
angecd. 


curities depreciate to almost nothing. The process 
of readjustment has not yet come to an end. Anoth- 
er period of lean business has set in. The ships of 
Tarshish have sped away. 


obs chs oh os 
BALLADE OF A VAIN DESIRE 


BY ERNEST M’GAFFEY. 


And saw them sink under Winter snows; 
I solved the blight at the heart of things, 
The thorn that lurks under every rose; 
I compassed joys, and I tasted woes, 
And watched the hopes of my youth expire, 
And I know, as the desert Pilgrim knows, 
This dream of life is a vain desire. 


| \[ARKED the buds of a score of Springs 


I felt that the years had heavy wings, 

That mortal grief has a myriad throes ; 

That gladness palls, and that sorrow stings, 
And the fruit of the tree of knowledge grows 
As bitter as gall in the garden close, 

And bites the lips with its hidden fire, 

And the glass of my sombre musing shows 
This dream of life is a vain desire. 

I found that a friendship often brings 

More poignant pain than the hate of foes ; 
That Love like a voice in the blind wind sings 
And fades to naught, as the blind wind blows: 
That the heart’s high yearning comes and goes 
As strains unloosed from a forest lyre, 

And whatever the meed that Time bestows 
This dream of life is a vain desire. 


ENVOY. 


Prince! while the red blood in me flows 
I dare the Fates and their utmost ire; 

As one who learned, for his soul’s 
This dream of life is a vain desire. 


obs bs os 
AN IMP OF MISCHIEF 


BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


repose, 


HE tides treat the flotsam and jetsam of the sea 
no more strangely than do the fates whirl us 
human dust-specks hither and thither. Some 

of us cower for lifetimes in the sheltered places; some 
venture out constantly and, constantly, are caught in 
the eddies, the whirlpools, now flung high, now left 
in the mire. The venturesomeness of Lingo Dan 
need not here be pointed out; readers familiar with 
such chronicles of his life as are already extant, will 
surely admit the man’s inability to keep out of mischief 
or excitement; to readers now hearing of the gentle- 
man for the first time one may merely briefly catalogue 
some of his claims to a sort of fame; he had kid- 
naped an emperor, impersonated a peer of the Brit- 
ish realm, figured in New York as a theatrical man- 
ager, and had been, in other times and places, a 
Street-car conductor and a volunteer against Spain. 
Always, in whatever guise and circumstance, he had 
been of a magniloquent tongue, a mind illumined by 
logic, and a predacious, not to say, murderous hand. 
if he deserved hanging once, he deserved it twenty 
times. As to whether he deserved it at all is a ques- 
tion, as in the case of Cellini, better left to mortals 
more disputatious than you or I. Deserving or oth- 
erwise, he had at any rate succeeded in emerging, no 
matter how bruised and shorn, from all the holes he 
had got into. Scars and rags might change him now 
and again, just as, occasionally, opulence and elegance 
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changed him, but the man himself remained, change- 
less in the chameleonic qualities of soul and head. 
Changeless and constant, too, was his companion, Bil- 
ly. The eloquence of the one affected in no wise the 
taciturnity of the other, a taciturnity exploded seldom 
save by profanity. 

The particular tide that had washed this pair of 
beauties into the lee of a sunny hedge in Westchester 
County matters little. There they were, fairly warm 
in the clear October weather, the metropolis a dull 
roar in the distance. They were resting a little from 
the labors of the day. 

“It may have surprised you, Billy,” Lingo Dan was 
saying, “that I should have suggested our present em- 
ployment. Yet we are, after all, engaged, no matter 
how humbly, in the Sport of Kings. 
consider us—” 


The vulgar may 


“Horses’ chambermaids,” came rudely from Billy. 
“Let the phrase pass. 
what we are. 


We are, nevertheless— 
If fate has flung us into a stable, we 
may remember that it was in a stable—h’m; let that, 
too, pass; I would not willingly wound your religious 
sensibilities, William. Besides, in my youth I con- 
fess to an ambition that the present would have satis- 
fied. And we know—what we know, eh, Billy. Do 
you remember Lovely Lingfield, and the old Town 
Moor at Newcastle? Shade of Beeswing! Do you re- 
call the noble white hats we wore, Billy, when I cried 
out “Three to one, bar one’ on the Heath, and you 
persuaded me, against my nobler intuitions, to leave a 
little before the last race, to be dubbed, in fact, in 
the coarse patter of the turf, “welchers?” Ah, Biily, 
how could you, how could you? Such lovely hats they 
were! White, pure white; tall, not to say towering! 
Well, we lost those hats, as we have lost much else. 
But the memory, the experience we stored under those 
white toppers, we still have that, yes, yes. 
nothing of the dog.” 

A more or less white fox-terrier had, an instant 
before, sneaked up from some nearby ditch, and was 
now sitting in the sun beside them, licking his fore- 
paws and then wiping those, catwise, over his mud and 
blood-smeared face. Billy proceeded to exhibit his 
affection for the little beast by a string of oaths that 
might have aroused envy in a deep-sea sailor, but only 
caused the dog to wag his unkempt tail in a pre-occu- 
pied manner. 

“Our friend Imp,” said Lingo Dan, “has evidently 
been fighting again. He takes, I regret to say, after 
you. The same silence, the same proneness. Yet in 
looks, Billy, in looks, I think he has a shade the best 
of you. That is, when his face is visible. Until his 
present ablutions have somewhat removed the stains 
of battle, one end of him is much like the other. Here, 
Imp; come here!” 

The dog looked up, and went, tail wagging, to the 
speaker. Lingo Dan began wiping the little chap’s 
head and ears with his coatsleeve. After which he 
rolled himself up into a comfortable, cuddled ball, and 
went to sleep at Dan’s feet. Whether they had stolen 
the dog, or he had attached himself to them, smelling 
kindred spirits to his own instinct of vagabondage, 
was not clear; since first the terrier joined them the 
trio had seldom been separated more than twenty-four 
hours. Sometimes the dog disappeared on affairs of 
his own; sometimes he returned fat, sometimes lean 
and maimed; he was always welcome. Occasionally 
Billy grumbled, accusing the dog of being a useless 
encumbrance. He ate too much; he was always in 
the way; he was a fool in several damnations and an 
epilogue; so said Billy in the hours of his wrath. But 
Dan asserted softly that he would come in handy some 
day, would Mr. Imp. What his name had been, they 
did not know; whether he was of aristocratic lineage, 
if scapegrace ways, or just an ordinary plebeian runa- 
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way from canine slumdom, his present masters did 
not know; they called him, from his habits and man- 
ners, Imp, and he took to the name with a prompt- 
ness that sealed it as fitting. 

“Billy,” resumed Lingo Dan, after a few moments, 
“we ought, humble though our positions are, to be a 
trifle proud. Are we not in the stable that harbors 
Queen o’ the May? Queen o’ the May, the idol of the 
racing public. Queen o’ the May, who has but to 
come out upon the track to be cheered by the entire 
grandstand! She has, I suppose, the Northern handi- 
cap at her mercy, Billy.” 

“Barrin’ accidents, yes.” 

“Of course, Billy, of course. In more orthodox 
terms: D. V. Yes, Billy, D. V., the Northern is a 
walk-over for the pride of our stable. Whereat, as I 
said, we should be proud.” : 

“Fat lot o’ good that’ll do us,” growled the other. 

Lingo Dan smiled. “I hope so, I truly hope so. 
The fact is, Billy, something you told me the other 
day lingers in my mind; I feel a plan formulating. You 
said, did you not, that Queen o’ the May hated you like 
poison? Yes; I thought I recall you correctly. Well, 
tell me; can you assign a reason? Has she lashed out 
at you these two days past?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, 
the dog.” 

“Last time he went behind her she near put his 
ribs in.” 
to go on with it. It savors of the crude. A fool 

“Proof again! Billy, the thing is so simple I hate 
could not fail in it. Yet, stern mother necessity com- 
pels.” He began dreamily to stroke Imp’s ears, un- 
til Billy, in whom curiosity and cupidity flamed always 
with an unrestrained fierceness, burst into a vicious 
riot of profanity. “Curse, if you must curse, Billy, 
necessity, not me. And when your eloquence in curs- 
ing has pumped the breath out of you, do you mind 
listening? Here is a little plot!” And he began to un- 
fold, in that glorious sunshine, a somewhat dark and 
dangerous plan. 


Just as I thought. Billy, it’s not you; it’s 
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Not in many years had the turf known an idol so 
worshiped as was Queen o’ the May. She iad won 
a trio of spring handicaps never before carried off by a 
mare, and she had, what mattered most, practically no 
in-and-out running to her record. When she was set 
down to run, the race-going public knew it would get 
its money’s worth. She had, it is true, a bit of a 
temper, but a jockey had been found under whom she 
seemed content; she was never raced, now, unless that 
jockey’s services could be secured. In appearance 
she was a shade smaller than the racing thorough- 
bred should be; coal-black she was, and her breeding 
had a touch of the bar sinister. She had come, in a 
measure, out of the Nowhere, and she was destined to 
start a line of racers whom the future could trace to 
Queen o’ the May, but no further. 

In the advance betting quotations the black mare was 
always favorite. Although the field was large, if all 
went to the post, she seemed likely to start an odds-on 
favorite. Against her opporients, taking your pick, you 
could get almost any price you wanted; as long as 
you did not wish to back the favorite, the gentlemen 
in charge of the advance books really did not care a 
rap. In spite of the prohibitive odds, the so-called wise 
money poured in on the mare. 

The day on which the Northern Handicap was to 
be run opened clear, sunny, an ideal day of Indian 
summer. The Westchester hills swung dimly in haze, 
smoke from passing engines joined smoke from burn- 
ing leaves; the air was pungent and full of vigor. The 
forenoon was not yet over before four-in-hands and 
automobiles began arriving; thereafter the stream of 
race-goers never ceased for hours. The stand black- 
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ened surely; the green lawns filled and overflowed 
with humanity; the clubstand and lawn sparkled in 
brilliant colors. 

The real skirmish for the coming battle was in 
the betting-ring, unseen by the ladies and the non- 
speculative. Behind the lawn, in the cellar, as it 
were, of the grandstand, raged the maelstrom of those 
eager to win and lose money. Courtesy died at the 
gateway; only brute force counted here; to get your 
bet accepted you must scruple not at all to grind into 
other people your heels, your elbows, your fists. The 
hot, pungent smell of Turkish cigarettes, of cheap 
cigars, mixed with the indescribable air of packed 
humanity. 

All the familiar figures in the bookmaking world 
were there. The gentleman member who comes al- 
ways in a hansom; who has a Louis Quatorze beard, 
and may be seefi sometimes, on sunny afternoons, 
immaculate, upon the avenue, or idly observant of 
one of the world’s famous billiard-rooms, his property. 
The huge Hebrew in charge of what is known as the 
Syndicate book; his vast paunch perched high upon 
the stool, he surveyed the struggle about him in per- 
fect calm until, perchance, some luckless victim of the 
press behind cannoned him; then the mask opened to 
emit a tirade of which either the Bowery or Billings- 
gate had been proud. His odds were nearly always 
the highest in the ring. The scores of lesser types: 
the lean and nervous layers; the smiling, phlegmatic 
ones; the ones whom fortune toyed with so con- 
stantly that one saw them now as layers, now on the 
ground, backing. 

The Northern Handicap was the fourth race of 
the day. When the horses had passed the post in 
the third, the crush about the stands of the bookmak- 
ers became something frightful. The multitude could 
scarcely wait until the “all right” called on the third 
race, permitted payment on that to begin, and the 
bookmakers to prepare for the first setting up of odds 
on the fourth. They set these first odds up as nine- 
pins, knowing they might be knocked down in a 
second. Only profanity and physical force enabled 
the bookmakers’ messengers to twist through the jam 
of humanity and reach their employers. A solid ring 
of messengers surrounded the Syndicate book, as 
well as the book of the president of the Metropolitan 
Association; the moment any odds had been written 
down by these kings of the ring, a score of messen- 
gers piled through the mob to report to their own 
books. The only persons who could possibly have 
gazed on the scene with complete philosophy were 
tailors and shoemakers. Whoever won or lost money 
in that seething ring, it was quite certain that all 
would have ruined clothes. 

In their wisdom, their calm intent to first dis- 
cover the public’s bias, the leading bookmakers laid 
odds against everything in the race before they touched 
the vacant line marked Queen o’ the May. But the 
venture had to be made. The Syndicate book wrote 
up even money the favorite. 

In a few seconds, even before the messengers hur- 
rying away to the other books were well out of the 
three-foot radius, thousands of dollars had! been 
flung at the book that offered even money against 
Queen o’ the May. The odds began to tumble with 
rocket-like speed. No sooner were figures written than 
the plunge of money in the mare’s support caused 
them to be wiped out again. In five minutes the odds 
were five to one on the mare. It was unheard of, but 
it was a fact. She was not that much better than her 
opponents, but in the public’s frenzy no bookmaker 
was going to run unnecessary chances. Some of the 
books absolutely held out, as the phrase is, the favor- 
ite; took no bets about her at all. These books, as a 
result, might as well have been elsewhere. The strug- 
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gle to back the mare lasted quite a while; the price 
seemed to make little difference; the point was to get 
the bets down and safely registered. The odds marked 
against the other horses were almost a waste of en- 
ergy; not the most extravagant odds against the sec- 
ond and third favorites lured any noteworthy fraction 
of the bettors. Finally the ring did what, in America, 
it does but seldom. It ran brackets around all the 
other horses and lumped them against the favorite; 
it laid against the field. Six to one against the field 
was the rule all over the ring at post time. 

These were the odds when, some minutes before 
the horses paraded, a tall individual began quietly 
backing the field. He put a trifle into almost every 
book. His trifles sometimes made the smaller book- 
makers stare; the larger ones only smiled. To have 
changed the odds was to admit weakness, and to in- 
vite the attacks of the Queen o’ the May-mad public. 
Neither the stares nor the smiles seemed to touch tlie 
gentlemen who was backing the field. All that con- 
cerned him was, as quietly as possible, and as quick- 
ly, to get down every penny he could, against the 
favorite, and that meant every penny he and another 
had been able to save, borrow or beg for some time 
past. The remark of the Syndicate book, “just like 
finding it,” did not shake his confidence in the least; 
he had in mind an interview of fifteen minutes ago 
that had assured him that no horse race was won until 
it was over. 

It was only in that final interview, in fact, that 
Lingo Dan, for it was he who so recklessly went 
against all the laws of form and common sense as to 
back the field, had finally driven home to Billy the 
extent to which their fortunes were involved. In that 
final talk he had confided to his companion that here 
was the culmination of months of lean living, and 
patient planning. Not only had all their miserable 
wage been saved; there had, in _ all these 
months, been a nest-egg from their last successiul 
haul; this nest-egg Dan had kept back against some 
sufficiently splendid speculation. This present chance 
he had worked up to, as to a dramatic climax; all was 
now staked on it. Billy issued from that interview 
dazed but determined, and above ali, abominably 
sober, and minded to stay sober. ‘To tuat end, indeed, 
had Lingo Dan’s eloquence been chiefly directed. Many 
of his finest plots had spun to nothing at the tilt of 
Billy’s elbow; he knew that in Diily’s case it was 
mostly not so much the flesh that was weak, as the 
spirit that was too strong. But now Billy had sworn, 
by all the strange deities and dirtinesses he cried alle- 
giance to, that he would not fail. 

When the starter lined up the horses for the Nortn- 
ern Handicap, there was no calmer spectator than 
Lingo Dan. 

His calmness was equaled only by the reticent gen- 
tility of his outward apparel. If the trainer of Queen 
o’ the May had passed him, within a hand’s breadth, 
he would not have known him as one of his own stable 
men of the day before. So calm, so personable, was 
Lingo Dan, that quite a little coterie listened to him, 
as, for the moment or so, while the horses wheeled 
and curvetted at the gate, he delivered a eulogy on the 
looks and chances of the favorite. 

“I have seen Firenzi, Miss Woodford, Sceptre, all 
of them. This is the greatest mare of them all. She 
should win by ten lengths. 

' Then the huge roar that announced the start went 


up. 
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While the horses thundered past the stand for the 
first time, the jockeys busy in their first swift figits 
for position, Lingo Dan’s neighbors, had they not been 
so engaged in yelling the favorite’s name, in jumping 
up and down and otherwise being insane for the time 


being, might have noticed that he kept his glasses 
turned altogether away from the horses. It was not 
until he had murmured nervously to himself, “He, 
there, thank fate!” that he turned his glasses away 
from the point where the last turn of the course led 
into the final stretch. Then he proceeded to enjoy the 
spectacle of the race. 

They had swept into the backstretch, the proverbia| 
blanket almost able to cover them. Here was the 
Eton blue and brown cap of this millionaire, there 
the white and spotted jacket of another famous Wall 
street fighter, and there, in fact, the colors of all the 
foremost stables on the turf. Save for the fact that, 
where some of the horses were visibly racing hard, 
the black mare was under a strong pull, it was any- 
body’s race. Along the backstretch they shot, the 
favorite lying always in striking distance of the three 
leaders. The pace was killing. Already, at the far 
turn, the leaders began to come back to the mare. 
Two furlongs from the turn into the stretch she was 
in the lead by a head. 

The grandstand simply went mad. Hats flew into 
the air, some of them never to be recovered. Hand- 
kerchiefs waved; even the club-lawn felt the quiver 
of excitement. Bookmakers began gloomily to curse. 
Men rushed away from their vantage-seats, and fought 
to reach the ring, to be ready in the line of those cash- 
ing winnings onthe favorite. 

Then, suddenly, there went up a hoarse, awful 
roar. At first a hush, a sound as of thousands gasp- 
ing for breath; then a hideous cry of rage and despair 
Nobody quite knew how it had happened, but at tie 
turn into the stretch the favorite, leading easily by a 
length, on the rail, had shot straight across the course, 
to the outer rail, crashing into it, flinging off her 
jockey, piling ruin before and behind her. Two horses 
went down in her wake where she made her inexplica- 
ble bolt; a tumbled mass blocked the turn. Half the 
spectators never knew in what order the actual finish 
of the Northern Handicap took place. Certainly no- 
body cared. The fiasco over a big race had once again 
happened ; the bookmakers grinned, the public growled. 
Beyond the grinning in the one case, the bearing it 
in the other, there was nothing to be done. The mare’s 
bolt was utterly unaccountable. 

Not even the judges had seen a white fox-terrier 
run from the infield across the course just at the inead 
of the stretch. Some stable-boys had seen; and Queen 
o’ the May’s jockey, of course, but he had been able 
to do nothing with his mount, suddenly frenzied. Her 
ears went back, her head down, and like a wild beast 
she pounced, literally pounced, out of her straigit rac- 
ing stride, upon the white streak crossing her path. 
It was all over in seconds, her bolting after the ter- 
rier, her crashing into the rails, the jockey’s fling into 


space. 
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In the shelter of what was once Fort Lee, Lingo 
Dan smoked the pipe of content. He had just finished 
a little reckoning up. 

“How generous is Providence!” he said. “We make 
at least a couple of thousands, Billy. Your present 
extreme intoxication, good William, is, I admit, war- 
ranted by the splendid abnegation which permitted 
you so exactly to follow my instructions to the letter, 
over there, in the pleasant hills were once dwelt Edgar 
Allan Poe, and where now the suburban dragon threat- 
ens to devour the horizon. To think, Billy, that the 
scene of our newest triumph is soon to be delivered 
to the builders! Never can historians say, Here weit 
Queen o’ the May to her end! Too bad, too sad! 
You really did it beautifully, Billy; you let our friend 
Imp, loose with a precision, an excellence of timing, 
that would have done credit even to me. It was just 
as well, too, that you got away when you did; there 
might have been investigations if we had stayed to 
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ume our positions in the stable; the world is sadly 
By the way, did the mare reach the dog?” 
Drunk as he was, Billy roared with laughter. He 
As he kicked, he turned his 
r into a roar of profanity. He had kicked the 


res 


suspicious. 


kicked with laughter. 
laughte 
dog, and been nipped for it. 

Imp emerged from the drunken bulk. Wagging a 
stump of tail, he sought shelter with Dan. The lat- 
ter surveyed the stump. He touched it gently; the 
dog squealed and winced. 

“Tt seems,” murmured Lingo Dan, “that in another 
second or so our friend Imp would have been, as one 
might say, nipped in the butt. Even now, some of his 
tail is gone. The mare—how she must have hated 
him! Strange, fantastic sex! Reasonless loves, reas- 
onless hates! How she must have hated him! And 
the futility of that hate; she only succeeded in adding 
a touch of aristocracy to the little devil; he is now, like 
his fellows at the bench show, fashionably docked.” 
And he went on, philosophically, smoking, stroking the 
terrier and musing upon the waywardness of the world. 

Presently a grunt from beside him reminded him 
of Billy’s existence. 

“Say,” came from that happy exponent of the 
Higher Indifference, “what happed the mare?” 

“Didn’t you know,” said Lingo Dan, slowly, “she 


had to be shot.” 


ak ob oh ob 
REFLECTIONS 


(Continued from page 4.) 
a monkey to make the sign of the cross before munch- 
ing each peanut handed him in his cage in the “Zoo.” 
This is logic. It has nothing to do with social equality 
here, however much inconsistency there may be in 
training negroes for the same heaven or hell to which 
we hope or fear to go ourselves: The social equality 
question is a great mistake upon President Roosevelt's 
part, no doubt. He probably would not lunch with a 
negro at the White House again, but great though the 
President’s error may have been, it was not great 
enough to justify such utterances as those of Senator 
Tillman and some others, which would seem to make 
a ghastly and colossal farce of the South’s own estab- 
lishment of religion among the darkies. We don’t 
want to eat or sleep with negroes, but that is no reason 
why we should sympathize with any movement to cast 
them back into servitude. It won’t hurt us in the 
least to look at the race issue in the Yule log’s glow 
and try to realize whither the absolute logic of the 
inferiority of the negro will lead us, to determine 
whether the negro was left out of the Almighty’s plan 
of salvation. 
alk ab 
The Case of Mr. Smoot. 


Mr. Smoot, of Utah, has been elected to the United 
States Senate. A number of well-meaning people think 
Mr. Smoot should not be allowed to take his seat, 
because Mr. Smoot is a Mormon. Mr. Smoot is not 
ineligible to the Senate for being a Mormon. He 
denies that he is a polygamist or ever has been. A 
man may be a Mormon without being a polygamist, 
as there are some hundreds of thousands of people 
in this country who are polygamists without being 
Mormons. Polygamy is a crime. Mormonism is not. 
Mormonism is a religion, and in this country no man's 
religion can act as a bar to any honors at the hands 
of his fellow-citizens. Mr. Smoot says that his alle- 
giance to the Mormon church is not regarded by him 
as an allegiance prior and superior to the allegiance 
he owes the~United States. He makes the same 


answer to the charge of the unpatriotism of his church 
affiliation that a Catholic might make, that many Cath- 


olics unfortunately have been called upon to imake 
only too often. 


The protest against the seating of 


The Mirror | 


Mr. Smoot is foolish, because an ill-founded one. There 
is no proof that Mr. Smoot has a plurality of wives. 
There is no proof that membership in the Mormon 
church requires a man to have more wives than one 
at a time. Mr. Smoot’s declarations on the entire 
subject of his ineligibility are as worthy of credence 
as those of the persons who oppose his admission to 
the Senate. 
have been known to say that Mormon morality of the 


People who have known Mormons well 


sexual sort is fully as high as Senatorial morality in 
Washington. People who know Washington well have 
been heard to say that a little frank and open Mor- 
monism would rather sweeten the atmosphere of the 
Capital City. People who know nothing of Utah or of 
Washington City, of Mormonism or of the United 
States Senate, are recklessly expressing opinions on 
the question to the confusion of those of us who would 
like to know the facts. One fact we all know, how- 
ever, and that is that the Senate must not and cannot 
reject Mr. Smoot for any religious belief, and that 
the Senate should not reject the choice of any people 
of any State save upon the most conclusive proof of 
some criminal or illegal act justifying the exclusion. 
Mormonism may not be a very nice sort of religion, 


though all religions are pretty good and usually better 


than the people who profess them, but it probably 
looks no less nice to some of us than some of our 
religions look to the professors of Mormonism. Those 
who have lived and dealt with Mormons have found 
them to be very fair specimens of humanity and en- 
dowed with ordinary virtues. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in Mormonism per se that disqualifies Mr. Smoot. 
The Senate will probably let him take his seat. And in 
due time we may hope that the polygamy pest will 
disappear in Utah; that is to say, as men get more 
sense. One wife is enough for any man, even if man 
be, as has been said, imperfectly monogamous. Indeed, 
one wife is more than enough for most men. Poly- 
gamy is doomed by modern conditions. I am some- 
times frightened by the things about me which look 
like evidence that we are drifting toward polyandry. 
Women are becoming so exacting, in every way, so 
insatiable. Men are becoming so interested in them- 
selves that they are becoming diffident, shy, retiring. 
They are falling out of the class of the pursuers into 
that of the pursued. There isn’t enough men to go 
around at balls and hops, at any social function. There 
are more women plotting to get men’s money than men 
plotting to marry wealthy women. Women crave 
admiration, and the men who should give it them are 
too busy with other things to render up the admiration, 
so that women are prone to go out and look up ad- 
miration from other men. Even bald-headed men 
have to fight off the advances of ladies with both 
hands. The women dominate our thinking. Most 
of our work and all of our wickedness is done for 
them. The world is obsessed with women—with sex 
in business, in literature, in legislation, in science, in 
art, in sport. We are at the mercy of women. ‘They 
may do with us as they will. Polygamy—danger! 
Huh! Not a bit of it. Polyandry is the coming dan- 
ger—as can well be demonstrated by any handsome 
man—like myself. 
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Roosevelt. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not having a pleasant time 
of it. The antagonism to his nomination in his party 
is just strong enough to make him worry. The cause 
of the opposition to him is simple. The party and the 
whole people have had too much of him. He has 
been too much in the public eye and ear. He has 
become a little bit tiresome in his tremendous activity. 
The people want something that is not everlastingly 
in the superlative degree, something restful. They 
have had too much harping upon one string. They 
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would like to escape the daily, the hourly impression 
that Mr. Roosevelt is omniscient and omnipotent. That 
Mr. Roosevelt is not wholly responsible for this popu- 
lar weariness of him I believe. He is simply too frank 
with people, too easily led into saying things that have 
an importance because he says them that they wouid 
not otherwise have. He is overworked by the press. 
He is therefore often misrepresented. He says so many 
things and does so many things, and all so widely 
heralded, it is all the more plain when he does a thing 
that conflicts with what he has said, or says something 
that conflicts with what he has done. The people, in 
their hearts, like Mr. Roosevelt, but they have been 
surfeited with his astounding aboundingness, his multi- 
fariousness of manifestation. That feeling of surfeit 
And yet when Mr Roose- 
velt shall have been re-elected President, as seems 
modrately certain he will be; when he shall have no 
hope of another term and no consideration of caution 
binding him to the rulers of his party; when he shall 
be free in his own opinion to act up to the opinions 
from which in the past two years he has been forced 
to retreat—what will happen? Roosevelt is a dreamer 
of the first water. His conservatism has been enforced 
upon him by the necessity he has felt himself under of 
winning the Presidency, rather than remaining content 
with falling heir to it. If he breaks loos’e—Jimminy 
Christmas! It’s awful to think about it. 
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THE MISTRESS 


BY ALICE HERBERT. 


H, who shall say forbidden love is sweet! 

() To have in all your life no lot, no part; 
To know, if you lay dead, the tale would greet 

My ears from careless lips; would strike my heart, 
And no voice plead: “Have pity, for her life 
Is ended with a life she loved to-day.” 
To hear you give that tender name of wife— 
And not to me! To wear the hours away 
In fevered dreaming: or to muse apart 


will wear away—probably. 


On her, that sheltered, happier one than !, 


Who fills the holy places of your heart. 
And yet—O love forbidden!—Till I die 
The echo on my threshhold of your feet 
Will cry to me: “Forbidden love is sweet!” 
ak ae bob 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has deemed it advisable to urge 
Congress to practice the excellent virtue of ecouomy in 
its appropriations in the present session. He did well, 
better, perchance, than he knew. For, according to 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Shaw, the Government’s income is slowly falling 
off, while expenditures continue to increase by leaps 
and bounds. So far in the current fiscal year, the 
Federal fiscal operations exhibit a deficit, which, though 
slight, must be viewed with grave misgivings by Repub- 
lican conservatives. Mr. Shaw, who is something of 
an uncompromising optimist and opportunist, expects 
a surplus, at the end of the fiscal year, of $14,000,000. 
This is a significantly, disquietingly low estimate. It 
is low enough, in fact, to justify the belief that Mr. 
Shaw is already convinced that there will be a deiicit. 
In the face of an estimate of this kind, and the fore- 
shadowing, in the Secretary’s report, of a large-sized 
deficit for the fiscal year 1904-1905, Congress has reasoi: 
to be careful in the authorization of expenditures. Will 
it see the force of this reason and act in accordance 
with it? It does not seem likely. Its past records 
and the expansionist ideas now so prevalent and popu- 
lar will surely ‘stimulate it to still larger appropria- 
tions for military, naval and colonial purposes. “The 
Little American” is played out. We haye launched 
our ship of State upon the broad and dangerous waters 
of intransigeant imperialism and can no longer change 
its course and destiny if we would. 
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Umbrellas 


The gift par excellence. No one ever yet 


had too many. 


Ladies’ black or colored silk Umbrellas at 
prices ranging by easy stages from 
$1.25 to $10.00 each 


Men’s Silk Umbrellas—all the newest and 
most desirable handles—big range of prices, 
OM. a's cna eis ees $1.50 to $10.00 each 


Handkerchiefs 


LADIES’ Initial Handkerchiefs of pure white 
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At Store Full of 


Christmas Gifts 


Gloves 


You would like to receive a pair of these 
yourself, wouldn’t you? Then it’s fair to pre- 
sume that they'll prove acceptable to “some- 
body else.” 


Glove Certificates 


Obviate all trouble as to size, fit, style, color, 


etc., and permit the holder to make personal se- 
lections at leisure. Then they’re so easily 


sent—an envelope and a 2-cent stamp and the 
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linen—hemstitched and hand-embroidered— 
a very large selection of styles—you can buy 


25c each 


Ladies’ All-Linen Handkerchiefs—lace edged, 
embroidered, hemstitched, lace and embroid- 
ery combinations, and many other styles— 
equal to handkerchiefs sold elsewhere at 
25c—Nugent’s price ..........-0.. 15c each 


CHILDREN’S HANDKERCHIEFS—2,000 
boxes, each containing 6 pretty colored-bor- 
der hemstitched handkerchiefs—our price, 

25c a box 


MEN’S Initial Handkerchiefs—a grand show- 
ing—handworked initials on sheer or me- 
dium cloth, in the largest variety of styles to 
be found in the entire West! Six in a fancy 
hak: 10% O04 C6 a). 650cese as craw each 25c 

Men’s plain white hemstitched linen Handker- 
chiefs, in any desired weight, size or degree 
of fineness, at prices ranging from 

12% to $1.00 each 

Men’s fine white hemstitched all-linen Hand- 

kerchiefs—six in a pretty gift box for. .$1.50 


present is made. 
6 in a pretty box for $1.40, or singly at, for 


“WORLD'S FAIR” Souvenir Glove Boxes ee 


“THE WORLD’S BEST”—Trefousse et Cie 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GLOVES in almost 


We issue glove certificates 


$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 each 


given free with every purchase amounting to 
$1.00 or more. 


Paris Kid Gloves surpass any glove on 
earth! We show these superb gloves, in a 
profusion of new styles and colorings, at 
prices ranging from .......... $1.35 upward 


MEN’S GLOVES in the proner London and 


Paris styles and shades—all the best makes 
are here, at prices from....... $1.00 upward 


endless variety, comprising everything, from 
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Ostrich Boas a : 


A captivating array of prettiness on our main ‘3 
floor. They’re the latest ideas and make vs 
charming gifts for lovers of pretty things. 4 
We've a splendid line at ss 

$6.95, $7.50, $10.00, $13.50, $19.50- : 


the inexpensive golf gloves at 25¢ a pair to 
the finest lined and unlined kid gloves. 


$25.00 and $35.00 each. 





B. Nugent & Bro. 





Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 








A GOOD MANNER 


BY A. E. MANNING-FOSTER. 


ANNER is the thing that matters in a man. 

M Manners, as a rule, we discount, if we are 

wise, recognizing that they are of the nature 

of “parlor tricks,” which can be taught to anyone who 
possess aptitude. 

Manners mean nothing. Manner means everything. 
It is a man’s individuality asserting itself through ail 
the cast-iron rules and conventionalities that hedge 
him in. tI is the sum total of the effect produced 
by all those little peculiarities of gesture, intonation, 
and the like, which give us the secret of life-like ex- 
pression. 

Only the roughness of the eye makes any two people 
or situations seem alike. Some men, it is true, have 
no individualities worth consideration. They are mere 
dummies tricked out in second-hand garments. Man- 
ners they may have, but they cannot possess manner. 


The poseur, too, who deliberately sets himself to acquire 


a manner, gains only for his pains mannerisms, which 
pass muster with none but the ignorant. Not that, in- 
deed, ignorance in these matters is shown where it 
might, perhaps, be expected. 

Who, for instance, is quicker to detect the “bounder” 
aping the manner of gentlemen than your rough work- 
ing-man? With what unerring accuracy does he dis- 
criminate, although he cannot explain, that so subtle 


distinction which makes all the difference. Among the 
lower classes, as we call them, it is by no means rare 
to find a good manner in men who boast no sort of 
manners. 

For the essence of good manner lies in an absolute 
simplicity of aim, and this is only to be found in those 
who have no need or desire to emphasize their exact 
position in the social scale. The wish to be thought 
richer, poorer, better, grander—in fact, in any way 
other than a man is—introduces at once a note of vui- 
garity. Vulgar people cannot have a good manner. 
They are never simple in their aim. They cannot speak 
to one person without desiring at the same time to 
attract the attention of another. Hence that uneasy 
production, that mincing accent which gives to their 
voices a peculiarly false sound. 

The good manner exacts while it yields respect. 
Many miss it by that one unnecessary degree of em- 
pressement which betokens that civility has added no 
value for them, because, for some reason, they no 
longer always receive it. Far wider of the mark is 
that intense earnestness of the second-rate nature, that 
unfortunate method, which some people possess, of 
handling a subject so that everything they say is 
almost as wearisome to themselves as to those who 
have the misfortune to listen to it. They have never 
weighed themselves in the delicate balance of the 
comic idea so as to obtain a suspicion of the rights 


and dues of the world. The “good bedside manner” 
of the doctor—that theatrical calm and preposterous 
smile which he assumes in the presence of danger— 
must be disqualified, as must also that blend of father 
confessor and genial Rothschild which characterizes 
the family lawyer. 

It is sometimes said in praise of a man that his 
manner is the same in addressing a duchess or a dairy- 
maid. This is not really praiseworthy. What would 
please the duchess would embarrass the dairymaid— 
this, of course, assuming, what it is not always safe to 
assume in real life, that both are types of their differ- 
ent orders. 

A sense of the fitting, then, is a necessary factor of 
the good manner. It will avoid any undue empiasis 
as the plague and will exhibit a complete correspon- 
dence to its environment. The possessor of the mat- 
ner indicated will not be forever busying himself about 
what others think or say. Secure in his self-knowledge, 
and setting for himself a higher standard than he 
imposes upon others, he greets no man with suspicion 
or disapproval. He predisposes everyone in his favor. 
In his intercourse with his fellows, he reaches at one 
bound a point to which others can attain only after 
long and painful effort. He kindles the glow of self- 
respect in those whom he addresses and thaws thouglits 
in them that are generally cold and frost-bound. He 
is the savior of the awkward situation. 
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Preparing for breakfast. 





SMOKING CARS 














fit for the Gods. 


DINING CARS 


, Fnjoying a breakfast 









Where the Flag leads ’tis safe to. follow. 


THE WABASH LINE 


CARRIES IT BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, LOS ANGELES oe SAN FRANCISCO, 
MINNEAPOLIS anv ST. PAUL. 


CHICAGO anv PEORIA, Dares LOS 
ANGELES, TOLEDO, DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, BOSTON ann MONTREAL. 


KANSAS CITY anv DETROIT, 
NIAGARA FALLS ano BUFFALO. 


ST. PAUL ann LOS ANGELES. 


























The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the W: arid’ s Fair Grounds 
in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains pass through the beautifu 
Forest Park and stop at World's Fair Station in order to give passengers 
an opportunity to view from the trains the World's Fair Buildings 
Cc. S. CRANE, 






GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MRS. M. L. BUSH, 
Holly Ridge, Miss., says: 
No one can say more for “Walnut- 
ta” than I. Ged bless “Walnutta” 
Hair Stain, for it has given me more 
years of happiness. 








MRS. MARIE FRANCES, 
Chicago, Ill. 
I am very much pleased with “Wal- 
nutta.’ I did not want to be taken 
for an old lady, as I am but 32, and 
used “Walnutta” with perfect satis- 
faction. 





MRS. MARY E. MATHEWS, 
Giddings, Oliio. 
I think “Walnutta” just splendid 
for restoring color, also for keeping 
the hair from falling out. 
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OR A MAN’S 


Bread and Butter 


May Depend on the Hair. 








Gray Hair Restored 








Walnutta Hair Stain 


Which Acts Almost Instantaneously 
and Changes 







Gray Hair, Bleached Hae =f wr, Blond Hair, Faded or 
Streaked Haje, Beard-or Migustache to a 
@ WALNUT TAR 


Beautiful Even Color-of Light Brown, 
Dark Brown or Black. 


WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN is absolutely harmless—not sticky, 
not greasy; has no odor. It is a one-bottle preparation, can be applied 
by yourself without any trouble. Walnutta Hair Stain will not wash off 


or rub off. 
DON’T PAY 


Barbers or Hair Dressers from $3.00 to $10.00 for doing something that 
you can do yourself with much more satisfaction for 


SIXTY CENTS 


Walnutta is sold the world over, by druggists and dealers at the above 
price. Ask any druggist, and if he won’t supply or get it for you send to 
us direct—we will mail it to you upon receipt of price. We have no 
free samples, but will mail you a trial bottle on receipt of 20 cents. Don’t 
accept anything said to be ‘just as good,’’ for there is nothing that can 
approach it that is sold under a positive guarantee or money refunded 
without question as is done by 


The Pacific Trading Co., 


New York, 

— 

The Dominion Drug Co., 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 


St. Louis, 


Sold at retail by Raboteau & Co., 714 N. Broadway, or any 
other druggist in St. Louis. 


Send a yellow wrapper from around a bottle of Walnutta Hair Stain to 
us at St. Louis and we will send you by mail FREE a beautiful 100 view 
Album of St. Louis and The World’s Fair, contains no advertising matter 
at all. 





Mexico City, 





MRS. JOHN GILNETT, 
Caledonia, Wash. 


She used your “Walnutta” and it 
gives good satisfaction. It is too 
good to keep secret, so we shall see 
that you get several orders from here. 
It is the best hair stain we ever tried. 





MRS. S. P. WILLIAMS, 
Cumberland, Wis., says: 
I can truly say that Walnutta is 
quite as you advertised it. I shall 
recommend it to a friend of mine. 





At \ 
MRS. GEO. L. ROBBINS, 
Pangus, Mass. 
I received the “Walnutta,” thanks. 
It is splendid, just perfect; I shall 


speak to my friends and show them 
your book about it. 
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SOCIETY 
most elaborate function ever 
civen in St. Louis, either private or 
2 was Mr. Hugh Campbell’s 


yublic, 
. ‘ast in honor of Mrs. Nellie Grant 


preakfa 

pie ey Captain Sartoris and Miss 
Rosemary Sartoris. Some South Amer- 
ican nabob, finding himself in Paris 
or London, with nothing but millions 
to spend, could not have devised a more 
elegant and unique affair. Mr. Camp- 
bell. by the way, clings to the old fam- 
ily mansion in Lucas place. It is the 
most perfectly and artistically ap- 
pointed home in St. Louis, and contains 
innumerable exquisite art treasures 
which its master gathered in his ram- 
the world. A portiere, for 
instance, on the lower floor, is made of 
a gorgeous piece of material. It was 
part of a dress pattern made expressly 
for the Czarina of Russia. The manu- 
facturer had made more than was nec- 
essary for the imperial gown, and Mr. 
Campbell bought the remnant, which 
was just long enough to be used as a 
portiere. The apartments of _ this 
superb abode were literally packed 
with American beauty roses in every 
conceivable receptacle, vase, or jardi- 


bles over 


niere. Mr. Campbell’s guests, be- 
sides the Sartorises, were Miss Janet 
Lee, Mr. Theophile Papin and Mr, 


“Fritz” Orrick. The center table dec- 
oration was a long cut glass mirror 
plate, set into a frame of gorgeous or- 
chids, brought to St. Louis from va- 
rious places. Daintily carved figures 
representing Japanese fishermen were 
scattered among the flowers, their tiny 
rods seemingly penetrating the crystal 
surface of the artificial lake. The en- 
tire table service was of solid silver. 
At the plate of each lady was placed a 
delicate fan, with handle of carved san- 
dal wood, the rest made of black tissue 
paper, embroidered with butterflies in 
various colors. A most unique favor 
for each guest was a small, exquisite 
French water color, inserihed with 
some witty jest, and set in a solid sil- 
ver frame. The ladies also found by 
the side of their plates a dainty ivory 
jewel box, which contained a solid gold 
bonbonniere set with jewels, and in 
the bonbonniere was a still further sur- 
prise in the shape of a delicate brace- 
let set with diamonds and turquoise. 
An especial souvenir to Mrs. Sartoris 
was a superb pearl brooch with pear- 
shaped pendant, set with pearls. The 
sentlemen’s souvenir of this ideal func- 
tion was a solid gold match safe, set 
with jewels. A servant stood behind 
each guest, after the manner of foreign 
court customs, and an orchestra  pro- 
vided exquisite music. When the la- 
dies reached their carriages for the 
home-drive, they found that footmen 


had been there before them, deposing 
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Do Not Forget that 


hristmas Guit, 


Whether Costly or Otherwise, 
Should be Evidence of the Donor’s 


Refinement and Culture. 


TO SUCH WE CATER. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


SEVENTH STREET AT LOCUST. 
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huge bouquets of American beauties 
and a dainty little handbag of brocaded 
satin, in which to carry away their 
lovely souvenirs. The host of this 
unique and altogether exquisite func- 
tion is one of the wealthiest bachelors 
of St. Louis, and a thorough cosmopol- 
ite. He never fails to bring over from 
the other side novel ideas and customs 
in vogue with the fashionable coteries 
of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Ber- 
lin and Rome, where he is as much at 
home as in dear old St. Louis. A few 
years ago he presented one of his aunts 
with the costliest toy of that Christ- 
mas season—a silver sleigh, drawn by 
reindeer with jeweled eyes, harnessed 
in threads of gold, with a coachman in 
exquisite livery. 

The fashionable event of the be- 
ginning of the week was the debutante 
ball given by Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Lee, of Vandeventer place, for’ their 
daughter, Nannie Lee, who is a recent 
graduate of the Georgetown Convent 
School, at Washington, D. C. Misses 
Janet and Margaret Lee assisted their 
parents in receiving the guests, who 
were mostly of the younger set of so- 
ciety. 

The debutantes are certainly having 
the most brilliant season in many 
years. With dinners, balls, teas and 
receptions, and sundry less formal 
functions, they are kept on the whirl 
from noon till midnight, some of them 
attending three or four different affairs 
in one day. One of the most popular 
girls in the smartest set of debutantes 
is Miss Judith Hoblitzelle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hoblitzelle. She 
is delightful in conversation, chic, vi- 
vacious and a favorite alike with men 
and girls. 


One of the stunningly handsome girls Miss Isabel January, will not return to 


at the Dickson debutante ball was Miss 
Minnie Busch, the youngest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolphus Busch’s daughters, and 
her father’s particular pet. She has 
her father’s face, transposed into fem- 
inine lines and softness, and the svelte 
and graceful figure and perfect shoul- 
ders and neck for which her mother is 
famed. Miss Busch goes in for art 
and music, and has planned quite a lit- 
tle campaign for serious study this 
winter, besides appearing at swell so- 
cial affairs which she will grace. Miss 
Busch brought with her to the ball her 
cousin, Miss Klune, of Germany, who 
will be her guest during the winter. 
Miss Klune was much admired, and had 
scores of dancing partners, who were 
charmed with her delicious naivety and 
her brave little attempts to master the 
English language. She is a perfect 
blonde of the Gretchen type, with 
beautiful light tresses. 

Sundry interesting visitors are being 
entertained just now by the exclusive 
ones. Two of the most delightful 
strangers are Prince Henri de Croix 
and his friend, Prince Alfred de Salm 
Salm. These aristocratic gentlemen 
have been given much welcome and es- 
pecial attention since they came here. 

Miss Von Ende and Miss von Schra- 
der, of Germany, are guests of St. Louis 


friends for the holidays. Miss Von 
Ende is with her aunt, Mrs. Henry 
Kayser, of Vandeventer place. The 


mother of this distinguished visitor is 
one of the ladies-in-waiting to the 
German Empress. Miss Von Ende will 
leave in a few days for a brief tour of 
Mexico, but will return soon and re- 
main in St. Louis during the rest of 
the winter. 

Mrs. J. L. January and her daughter, 





OFFICE 
AT 


choen’s AT. 
Orchestra opveon 


All the Popular Music, 
Bell Phone, Lindell 1220. 





Dora WEEMAN. Kitty McCoore. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Manicuring Parlors. 


521-522 Commercial Bldg., 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive sts. 


Office Hours, 8 a.m. to6p.m. Also Hair Dressing 
Formerly with Jean F. Mason. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





the city till after New Year, They are 
now at Geneseo, N. Y., visiting Mrs. 
January’s sister, Mrs. George Austin, 
with whom they will enjoy the holi- 
days. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Ladies’ Restau- 
rant and private dining rooms re- 
opened for the season; newly and beau- 
tifully decorated and furnished. Spe- 
cial arrangements made for theater 
parties. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and _ sani- 
tary cure of the head and hair. Mani- 
curing. Room 304, Century Building. 
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Mrs. George Madill, whose marriage 
with Mr. Edward S. Robert will be 
celebrated early in January, returned 
from New York last Tuesday morning. 
Mrs. Madill was accompanied on her 
Eastern trip by her sister, Mrs. George 
Allen, who has been at the Madill home 
for several weeks. 

It is not at all unlikely that the di- 
vorced wife of one of the wealthiest 
and most distinguished St. Louisans 
will announce her engagement to a 
prominent medical man of this-city be- 
fore the winter is over. The gentle- 
man is very devoted in his attentions 
to the lady. 

The fashionable wedding event of 
the week will be that of Miss Mimi 
Berthold and Mr. Samuel Bradley Sun- 
dy next Saturday. Miss Berthold is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sarpy Ber- 
thold, and one of the blue-blood girls 
in seciety. Mr. Sundy will take his 
wife to Toronto to live. The charm- 
ing bride has but just returned from 
an extensive trip abroad with her aunt, 
Mme. Armand Peugnet. 

The Imperial Ball next Friday will 
bring out the most exclusive of the 
swell set. It will be given at the St. 
Louis Club with the following patron- 
esses: Mmes. Dan Catlin, John David 
Davis, D. R. Francis, F. D. Hirschberg, 
Pierre Chouteau Maffitt, J. G. Chapman, 
James F. How and E. F. Wickham. 

Mrs. Joseph O'’Neil’s' dinner’ on 
Wednesday, given at the Washington 
Hotel, was for her charming daughter, 
Miss Edith O'Neil. Mrs. David O’Neil 
received with her mother-in-law. 

The ball of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Crouch, for their daughter, Miss Nellie 
Crouch, at Mahler’s, was another of the 
fashionable Wednesday affairs. 

The third of the swell Wednesday 
functions was the pretty entertainment 
which Mr. and Mrs. D. R..Francis gave 
for their son, Sidney Francis, in the 
elegant ball-room of their handsome 
mansion in Maryland avenue. 

A delightful “small and-early” was 
given by Mrs. A. J. Lindsey and. Miss 
Marian Lindsey for the Misses Taylor, 
daughters of Mr. H. Von Phul Taylor, 
on Wednesday evening. It was at- 
tended by many aristocratic young peo- 
ple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wong Kai Kah gave 
one of their delightful teas last Satur- 
day afternoon to a distinguished co- 
terie of press representatives and their 
wives. Among those who attended 
were: Mmes. Joseph A. Graham, Homer 
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Holiday Gifts 


S li / Toilet Articles, 
Manicure Pieces, 

= ter i | Desk Pieces, 

Spoons and Bon Bon 


Silver | Dishes. Hat Pins and 
\ Brooches. 


Rich Cut Glass. Fine Leather 
Goods. Latest Novelties in Sta- 
tionery. Newest designs in Bronze 
and Marble Statuary. Solid Gold and 
Plated Jewelry. Fan and Muff 
Chains. Fancy mounted Combs. 
Poker sets and Smokers’ sets. Collar 
and Cuff Boxes. Imported and Do- 
mestic Novelties of every description. 
Lamps, Pictures and Bric-a-Brac. 

An endless variety of articles suit- 
able for Christmas presents for men, 
women and children. 


The FALAGE 


512 Locust $ 
THE ole focus t Si. 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 


OE FOO NOR CEP UE B eee Be CNONONE ON ERE VONEDEEON® FERRE 


_H. MeMillan. 





PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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Bassford, John Magner, George 5S. 
Johns, F. Cramer and Miss Winn. 

Mr. Charles Pope O’Fallon. bachelor 
and cosmopolite, has just purchased a 
beautiful piece of ground about three 
miles from Kirkwood, where he will 
build a handsome country residence, to 
be completed for the World’s Fair. 

An interesting engagement just an- 
nounced is that of Miss Ann Sullivan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Sullivan, 
of Lindell boulevard, and Mr. Clifford 
The wedding will be a 
late winter affair. 

The engagement of Miss May West, 
sister of Mrs. David Booth, to Mr. 
William Stephani, of Philadelphia, was 
announced at a dinner given by the 
Booths late last week. 

Miss Natalie Claiborne Adams, a stu- 
dent of the Crath Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is at home for the Christmas holi- 
days, with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert McCormick Adams, of Webster 
Groves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Kerens, of Lin- 
dell boulevard, are entertaining Mrs. 
Kerens’ mother, Mrs. Katherine Bed- 
ford Henry, of New York. Mrs. Hen- 
ry will remain till after the holidays, 
and several charming functions will be 
given in her honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harding have 
with them as their holiday guests Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Prett, of Minneapolis. 

Miss Florence Longstreth will return 
from her school at Pelham Manor, for 
the Christmas holidays. She will bring 
with her Miss Mabel Wind and Mr. 
Stanley Wind, a Yale student, who will 
remain in St. Louis for the holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Zucker, of New 
York, arrived in St. Louis a few days 
ago for a _ holiday visit with Mrs. 
Zucker’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Fraley. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Kauffman are 
hurrying back from Europe to be with 
their son, Harold Kauffman, who is ill 
with typhoid fever at the Mullanphy 
Hospital. 

Mrs. General Turner will throw open 
her house during the Christmas holi- 
days to a number of college mates of 
her son, who is a Yale man. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. A. McMillan are in 
San Antonio; the guests of Mrs. McMil- 
lan’s mother. 

Mrs. Dan Holmes sold her Delmar 
boulevard home and is now a guest of 
the Westmoreland Hotel. 

Mrs. Anna Brookmire and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Cornelia Brookmire, are 
guests of the Westmoreland, where 
they will remain till they go abroad in 
the spring. 

Mrs. Frank H. Hamilton, one of the 
most charming hostesses of an exclu- 
sive set, is planning a trip abroad to 
extend till next September. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton will sail next May or June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Cable have arrived 
from Rock Island, and are with Mr. 
Cable’s sister, Mrs. George Castleman, 
in Lindell boulevard. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bransford Lewis have 
taken an apartment at 4396 Lindell 
boulevard, to which they have removed. 

One of the pleasant events of the 
winter will be the ball given on the 
night of Christmas Eve at the Colum- 
bian Club, by Mr. David L. Solomon. 
One hundred guests have been invited. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and 
Confectionery, Grand and Olive, most 
popular transfer corner in town. While 
waiting for your car, supply yourself 
at headquarters of finest confections, 
cakes, rolls and all kinds of bread, 
Agents for the original Allegretti choc- 


olate creams. 
ak ah 

“Lit ’im up? Lit ’im up? Faith ’n if 
yez hod th’ thruble Oi hod gittin’ him 
down, divil a wan av yez ’d iver lit ’im 
up!” said the fighting Irishman when 
the crowd begged him to release his vic- 
tim. It’s the same with Swope’s shoes. 
Wear a pair of them once‘and you'll 
never tackle any other. They are the 
real articles. Don’t forget the address, 
Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway. 
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For Busy People 
Gift Certificates. 


| A very satisfactory and an easy way to present gifts is to 
| buy one of our three kinds of gift certificates and let the 
| recipient do the choosing. 


Glove Certificates. 


Glove certificates are issued for any number of pairs of Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s Gloves, at our Glove Department, and are redeemable at 
any time—This is the most satisfactory way to present gloves when the 
right size and desired color is not known. 


Men’s Certificates. 


In our Men’s Furnishing Department, merchandise certificates are 
issued for any amount and are redeemable at any time for any kind of 
furnishings in this department—Desirable for women when at a loss to 
know what to buy for a man—Helpful to busy employers who wish to 
remember men in their employ. 


Sorosis Shoe Certificates. 


Sorosis Shoe Certificates are issued for women’s shoes—No better way 
could be devised when size is not known—Redeemable at any time the 
| recipient can come and be fitted, selecting any style which pleases her— 
There are over sixty different styles, all good, to select from. 
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3 AN ACCEPTABLE AND : 
§ USEFUL GIFT— Our Holiday Line : 
2 is worth seeing, : 

S/LK; WE MADE THEM. : 


519 
LOCUST, 


Near Sixth St, 


UMBRELLA 
CANE. 


All Grades 
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SArtistiecss 
Diamond Jewelry 
and Silverware. 





A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


310 North Sixth. 


TURKISH BATHS 22: 


- De Donato, Prop. 
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BRAIN-FAG FROM INCESSANT 
ENERGY 


The well known nerve specialist, Dr. 
flarley, in an interview published in the 
London Daily Express, says: “I have 
treated more than one American for 
nervousness and ‘brain fag’ directly due 
to their incessant energy. I had a young 
man in here this morning who complained 
of headache ‘in the back of the neck.’ 
He was thréatened with congestion of 
the brain, and seemed somewhat  ag- 
grieved when I told him that he had 
been trying to do too much.” 

I also treated a young American 
woman, who, since her arrival in Lon- 
don had apparently been living on anti- 
kamnia tablets by the advice of her phy- 
sician. It was the only thing she said, 
which kept her ‘braced up’ for the strain 
of sight-seeing. 

“In the administration of remedies to 
relieve pain, the element of exhilaration 
should be considered, as many produce 
such delightful sensations as to make 
them alluring and dangerous to _ use. 
Such, however, is not the case with 
antikamnia tablets. They are simply true 
pain relievers—not stimulants, not in- 
toxicants, not disposed to arouse day 
dreams and lift one away from the du- 
ties of life. They carry with them only 
rest, only tranquil nerves, only absence 
of pain, and relief comes quickly and 
gently. The dose for an adult, which 
always gives relief in severe headaches, 
especially those of the over-taxed busi- 
ness man, mothers, students, book-keep- 
ers, clerks, teachers and nurses, in short, 
all headaches caused by worry, anxiety, 
mental strain or over-indulgence, is two 
tablets. They are the remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and La Grippe. For the pains 
peculiar to women, two antikamnia tab- 
lets taken with a little hot toddy, or witi- 
out, if objected to, invariably relieve.” 

Practical Medicine. 


eh oh ls 
LITERARY NOVELTIES 


“The Curnhill Dodgers” and ‘The 
Bartlett Calendars” are pleasing and 
beautiful specimens of, holiday literary 
novelties from the press of Alfred Bart- 
lett, 69 Cornhill, Boston. “The Corn- 
hill Dodgers” are literary leaflets 50 in 
all, containing the best thoughts of the 
illustrious English writers. They are 
printed in Gothic type, with rubricated 
initials, on bevel-edge, kid finish, bristol 
board. The “Calendars” are: The 
Canterbury, price, $1.00; The Symphony, 
price, $1.00; Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Prayers, price, $1.50; Penfield’s Steu- 
cils, price, 75¢; and a Remarkable Al- 
manack, price 50c. All are artistically 
illuminated and illustrated, and are 
worthy of a place in any library or 
“den.” The subject of the “Canterbury 
Calendar” illustration is taken from 
Chauser’s Pilgrims. 
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Artistic diamond jewelry in bewilder- 
ing array at prices as low as consistent 
for strictly fine goods at 

J. Bottanp Jewetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 


ob oh 


L’Art Nouveau, Original Designs, 4011 
Olive street. The Gift Shop. 9 to 12. 
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Christmas 
Gifts. 
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Re 7th AND > PINE ST..% 
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ORIGINAL. ARTISTIC. 
Leather Work, Moravian Pottery, 
Wood, Baskets, “‘Kivers,”’ 


Portiers, Embroidery, Beadwork. 


rts and 
Crafts Club. 


of St. Louis. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THEIR SECOND ANNUAL 


Christmas 
Loan and Sale 
Exhibition. 


Best work of the St. Louis Artists 
and Craftsmen. 


214 FIDELITY BUILDING, 


OPEN DAILY, 9 TO 5. 


GRAND AND FRANKLIN AVES. 
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(Fourth Successful Season) 
Leading Local Dramatic Organization. 
Now Under Rehearsal: 
“‘UNDER THE RED CROSS”’ 


*“‘DAVID GARRICK”’ 
Rabearesis at Odeon. Performancesat the Pickwick 


atre. 
oe few ambitious, energetic people to complete 
roster. 

Requirements: Average intelli id good social 
standing. For pnw ne Aye ee, op es 
ST. LOUIS SKETCH CLUB, 

Care, The Odeon, 





Wm. Schaefer, 
Che Grand Proprietor. 
N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Grand and Finney. 


Superior 


Beer. 


YOU'RE VERY PARTICULAR 
ABOUT THE FOOD THAT 
COMES ON YOUR TABLE. NOW 
BE JUST AS CAREFUL ABOUT 


THE BEER. SUPERIOR BEER 
IS BEST IN EVERY WAY—QUAL- 
ITY, FLAVOR, PURITY — AND 
WHAT’S EQUALLY IMPOR- 
TANT—IS THOROUGHLY AGED. 


Get it from your grocer or tel- 
ephone the brewery direct. 


GREEN TREE 


BREWERY 


St. Louis, Mo. 











GRAN 


Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 
Eugenie Blair, in 


“e5 2a 


Next Sunday ee Geter Grapewin in 
‘* Awakening of Mr. Pipp 





Mats. Wed,, Sat. 
Good Seats, 25c. 


Time was when a tubular chime hall 
clock was too expensive for ordinary 
means. We have them now at prices 
to suit the moderate purse. 

J. BoLLanp JEweELry Co., 


Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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Jack’s 


Home-Coming 


Youth’s 
Tuxedo Suits | 


His father would have to pay 
$50.00 or $75.00. Our “short end” 
purchase enables us to make your 
boy a flawless Tuxedo for 


$35. 


Overcoat 
Underprices 


Some of the choicest overcoat- 
ings that ever came from the loom 
are among our “short ends.” If 
they were 4 or 4% yards they could 
be made up for father and he 
would pay $45.00, $50.00 or $60.00 
for them. But they go to the boy 


for 
$18, $20 and , $25. 





Jack at MacCarthy- 
Evans Tailoring Co, 


The Mirror 





Jack’s Dream of Home and Xmas, 


66 


his wardrobe will. 


When Jack Comes Home Again 


When “the boy” comes home from college for his Christmas vacation— 
he’ll show the effects of being away from home since September. 


Or, rather, 


That boy’s wardrobe will need replenishing. 

While he is home, you ought to see that he gets a new outfit. 

Many St. Louis parents are sending in their boys to us these days. 

A recent purchase that we made of the entire stock of “short ends” of 2% 
and 3 yards each of the largest woolen house in the country enables us to put 
young men into suits and overcoats of exactly the same rich fabrics, made in 


exactly the same faultless fashion that would cost the boy’s father $45.00 or 


$50.00, for $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00. 


The father’s clothes require 314, 4 or 4% yards. 
practically valueless to the manufacturer. 


We got ’em for one-half old prices. 


This is our Christmas present to St. Louis mothers and their boys. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


816-820 Olive. 
Tel.—Kinloch B 300, Bell Main 2647. 


The Post-Office is Opposite. 


The “short ends” were 









Jack’s}Father sending him 
to MacCarthy-Evans 
Tailoring Co, 


Sack 
Suits 


For every-day wear. Made of 
sturdy Scotch goods, or English 
Worsteds, that wear like wire and 
are as handsome as the softest, 
most fragile broadcloths. All 
picked “short ends”—cut from the 
same goods that went into the 
boy’s father’s $45.00 or $50.00 suit, 
made up for the boy (if he is not 
too large) for 
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$18, $20 and $25. 








A MODEL HOTEL 


The St. Nicholas, at Eighth and Lo- 
cust streets, is undoubtedly one of the 
finest hotels in the United States. It 
is modern in the strictest sense of the 
word, delightfully homelike, and caters 
to the highest class patronage. The 
Ladies’ Cafe and Gentleman’s Cafe on 
the main floor, are two distinctively 
beautiful rooms. The former is par- 
ticularly suitable to theater parties, 
dinners, or informal luncheons. Two 
private dining-rooms on this floor, the 
“Chippendale” and the “Dutch Room,” 
are inviting apartments for more for- 
mal functions, wedding dinners, lunch- 
eons, or large select parties. In the 
grill-room downstairs there is served 
every day between the noon hour and 
two o’clock a famously good “business 
man’s” luncheon. The St. Nicholas is 
within a block of, the Century Theater, 
on direct car lines to the other leading 
theaters, including the Odeon in the 
West End. Under the management of 
Mr. Robert C. Beattie, one of the most 
popular hotel men in the country, it 
is experiencing the most prosperous 
era in its history. 


oh oh 
TWO SWELL FAMILY HOTELS 


Prominent among the most fashiona- 
ble private hotels in St. Louis are the 
Grand Avenue,’ centrally located on 
Grand and Olive, and the Westmore- 
land Hotel, at Taylor and Maryland 


avenues. They are under the man- 
agement of Mr. Joseph Gerardi, the pi- 
oneer in the hotel business of this city. 
Both are patronized by the most ex- 
clusive families. The location of both 
houses is unsurpassed. The Grand 
Avenue Hotel has been vastly improved 
within the last two months. Many of 
the apartments have been refurnished 
and embellished, offering an _ ideal 
home for persons of distinction who 
will locate here permanently during 
the World’s Fair. With the Grand 
Avenue Hotel is connected the leading 
bakery and confectionery of the West. 


dbl 


Buyers of rich and correctly designed 
Horse Goods gratify their desires in se- 
lections made from the salesrooms of 
the J. B. Sickles Saddlery Company. 
This enterprising firm, by their direct 
importations and constant scouring the 
Eastern markets for novelties, have giv- 
en St. Louis shoppers as complete and 
exclusive a stock as can be found any- 
where. 

Their line of Coach, Brougham, 
Four-in-hand, Tandem and Runabout 
harness is noted for its artistic construc- 
tion; in fact, everything adopted for the 
horse is carefully selected as to correct- 
ness in design and quality. 








Con 


DIPLOMAS AWARDED, 


CONRATRH’S 


servatory of Music 


LOUIS CONRATH, Director. 
3400-3402 Lindell Ave. 


Complete and Select Faculty 


St. Louis, Mo. 





in all Branches. 


Write for Catalog. 








A handsome output of gift, juvenile 
and toy books, calendars, booklets and 
Christmas cards, suitable to the holiday 
period, has come from the press of Raph- 
ael Tuck & Sons, publishers, of New 
York. The lithography is of high class, 
the illustrations are of apt and meritor- 
ious design, and the text interesting in 


character. 
abe oh Qe 
Stranger—“Do you think you can get 
me on the pension list?” Lawyer (¢cheer- 
fully)—“Oh, I guess so. But we may 
have to get you naturalized first.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


CUBA AS A WINTER RESORT. 


Have you thought of it? Low round- 
trip tourist rates to Havana, via New 
Orleans. A visit to the two most in- 
teresting cities in the South. For illus- 
trated literature, and full information, 
write J. H. Lathrop, General Agent, 903 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

ak oh el 


The perfection of beauty in art pottery 
has been reached by the makers of the 
justly celebrated Quezal ware. Every 
Piece stamped and registered. No art 
collection is complete without a speci- 
men. St. Louis agents, the 


J. Bottanp Jewexry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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CIGARS IN SMALL PACKAGES 


WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 





SPECIAL FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
© 
6 
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Wm. A. Stickney Cigar Co. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


WABASH. 

The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not to see pat enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo, New York, 

m and Montreal; between Kansas City and Buffalo. i 

The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World's 
Fair Grounds fm St. Louis. All Wabash through trains ass 
through the beautifn] Forest Park and stop at World's Fair 
Station in order to give passengers an opportunity to view from 
the trains the World's Fair Buildings. 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 





spiliieicieeimamineniemeeediiees samen ee _— 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. nt, 
8T. LOUIS, 


MO. 





Gift Books for Xmas. 


CARMODY '’S, 


Miles Standish, beautiful holiday edi- 


‘ion, with drawings by Christy; The 
New Gibson Book, The Weaker Sex; 


In 


213 N. Eighth St. 


Beauty’s Realm, C. Allen Gilbert; 


Winter Pictured b i - 

: , y Eickemeyer, Jr.; 

Dene other gift books in dainty FINES i LI i JORS 
ndings and rich holiday editions. Al- 

a fine line of juveniles, children’s 


picture books, linen and rag books, etc. 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 


So, 


THAT'S ALL. 
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JOHN WAHL, President. 
WM. KOENIG, Vice-President. 


S. W. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets, 


(Planters House Building), 


St. Louis. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


German Savings Tustitution 


Nov. 17th, 1903. 


ASSETS. 


Loans and Discounts ........... 


RA SON Gd aaa gic ae aa ae ee 
ot: Loms. City and Other Bonds ..............50- 


Ce Gs eke eS Oy odes ee 


Me RS thks Seis een Sek coe eedeea 
Ir riee STs. sy Aoaidin koe. we poets 
NN a ee ee Tee 
Memerve for’ iibérest. and Taxes 0.066.006 occ ess coe vedo we 


eS eae SPAS oie ak Wiles Solve 


Organized, 1853. 


RICHARD HOSPES, Cashier. 
H. HUNICKE, Assistant Cashier. 


. .$6,537,761.12 


109,000.00 
970,930.00 


. 2,000,964.05 





$9,618,655.17 


$ 500,000.00 
I,000,000.00 
263,271.20 
30,000.00 
7,825,383.97 





$0,618,655.17 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued Available to All Parts of the 


World. 
terest Paid on Current Deposits. 


DIRECTORS: 


N. W. McLEOD, 
OTTO F. MEISTER, 
W. C. UHRI, 
JOHN WAHL. 


WM. J. LEMP, 
RICHARD ROSPES, 
WM. KOENIG, 
CHAS. A. STOCKSTROM, 


LOUIS FUSZ, 


3 per cent Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 





Capital: $500,000, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits: 





2 per cent In- 


$1,263,271.20. 
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Si. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


$t. Louis, Mo. 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. 


can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 
SISTER SUPERTOR. 


For further information appply to 


TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 


Private room patients 











olls 


all Parts Furnished. 


With Natural Human Hair, Mending an 
Wigs 50c Up 


DONATOS, 6th and Olive. 


d 












COMMONWEALTH 
TRUST 0. 


N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive. 


Capital and Surplus - $5,500,000.00 


oO INTEREST 3 oO 

, o/s O ALLOWED eo 
CHECKING ON SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS DEPOSITS ACCOUNTS 


Special attention given to the placing of clients’ money 
on real estate security. 


A general real estate business transacted. 
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Kessler- #elfers 
Fur and fat Co.. 


306 North Broadway. 


Jaint Louis, Mo. 





Sole Agents for 
Youman’s and 
Christy's London 


Hats 


et 











Che 


Dew Washinaty 








Kingshighway and Washington 
Boulevards, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 


Accommodation for Transient or Permanent Guests 
Rates No Higher Than Other First-Class Hotels 


Strictly First-class Service 
Table D’Hote Dinners 


Arrangements Can Be Made for Weddings an 
Parties 


Private dining rooms. Pure water from 
Artesian well on premies. All Jatest im- 
provements and long distance telephones 
in each room. Three minutes walk to 
Forest Park—five minutes walk to World’s 
Fair grounds. All principal car lines 
within a block. 


JOHN C. KNAPP. 


——— 
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= ANY WAY YOU READ IT, : 
= IT SPELLS ALTON, 

E AND ALTON SPELLS: 

: A coop RALWay. 

: O N Luxurious TRAINS. 
2 ’T RACK OF STEEL. 

: ©) niy way.” 

= IN o pust. 
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Bell Telephone Main 822. 
Kinloch Telephone B 199. 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 


se es 


Walnut Street 
Cigar Co. 


509 Walnut Street, 























“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


ST. LOUIS, MO E. P. TURNER, 
Genera) Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
se FS DALLAS, TEXAS. 





All Leading Brands of 
Cigars and Tobaccos on hand. 





: WM! KRANKE: 
HASKINS & SELLS 513 PINE ST. / 
Certified Public Accountants, “ST 4 


No. 30 Broap STREET. New Yorx 
80 COLEMAN STREET. Loypoyw, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, 


BELL, Mun 2815. 
| RINLOCH B15. 





TELEPHONES: 
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: Stamford Odorless 
Gas Heaters 
; Easy to carry Easier to adjust 





Safe Sanitary. 
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1011 OLIVE STREET 
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The Five Backus Stores: 








: H © 
5 H E * 
4 E G © 
$ 1433 Salisbur : 2249 S. Grand ag 
: + 2229 S. Broadway 1011 Olive St. 10 N: Tayior. * ; 
3 E R 

$ : Telephones { Zinrocw, c. 659. a 8 : 
: Lae e 
: All Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. oponiess 3 
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eerless Motor Cars 


Are universally accepted as the standard of American manufacture- - 
the result of an ideal arrangement of parts coupled with care in con- 


struction. 
Vertical motors, two or four cylinders, under front bonnet. Direct 


drive by universal shaft and bevel gears. 18 to 60 horse power. Large, 


comfortable tonneau—magnificent finish. 
If you are interested in motor cars, we will take pleasure in giving 


you a practical demonstration on the road. 


The Western Automobile Co., 


MARION LAMBERT, President. 


618-622 Walton Avenue 


One Block West of Taylor Avenue. Half Block North of Washington Avenue. 


Saint Louis 





We have just opened the most perfectly appointed garage in St. Louis, and are in a position 


to render every service to owners of automobiles. 





Both Phones. Open day and Night 
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BEN BLUNT Rounder, through his chief clerk, Peter 





A MISSOURI NOVEL, 


Thomas, better known as Speed Mos- 
by, author of “Ben Blunt,” the novel 
about Missouri politics, politicians, graft 
and capital life, generally, says he wrote 
the book in order to get relief, and it 
now appears that he is to further relieve 
himself of the arduous clerkship he has 
for twelve years held in the Supreme 
Court, as a result of its appearance. The 
book has created such a furore among 
the politicians and such an insalubrious 
effect upon the capital climate, that the 
author no longer deems it wise to re- 
main in the official camp. The politi- 
cians say Mr. Mosby has caricatured 
Governor Dockery and other State of- 
ficials, but Mr. Mosby denies the soft 
impeachment. He insists he has drawn 
only political types and described politics 
and Jefferson City life only as he has 
seen them, and that he is not to be cen- 
sured if some of the present-day officials 
see in the characters, prototypes of them- 
selves. No one, however, who is fa- 
miliar with officials at the capital, can 
read the story without being compelled 
to the same opinions the politicians hold 
—that at least one of the prominent 
characters is drawn closely from life. 
The Governor, who is otherwise name- 
less, is pictured with all the identifying 
physical characteristics of Mr. Dockery, 
so that even he who runs may read and 
know the man. But as to the story it- 
self, it can in no sense be considered 
literature. It is, nevertheless, interest- 
ing as a political-love romance, as it is 
based upon the author’s observations in 
twelve years’ experiences in the very 
scenes he describes, it can be regarded, 
in the main, as a truthful portrayal of 
at least some of the political and social 
life at the State’s capital. There is run- 
ning through the work a veiled insinua- 
tion that the State-house is a den of 
demagogues, grafters and inconpetents, 
but this, of course, may be regarded as 
the author’s keen play to have the book 
ride on the waves of reform into the 
harbor of fortune. But Mr. Mosby, who 
bears a striking resemblance to his prin- 
cipal character in some respects, seems 
to be sounding, througn Blunt, a note 
for the reconstruction of the old par- 
ties, for better government and for bet- 


Sibley, a weakling and ex-roué of Chi- 
cago, becomes interested in mining stock 
and is introduced to Mr. Whalen, presi- 
dent of the Whalen Consolidated Min- 
ing Company. Whalen and Sibley in- 
duce Rounder to get in on -the “ground 
floor,” and the Auditor plunges into the 
scheme, helping himself to State funds. 
Whalen and Sibley work together. Sib- 
ley gathers in the victims and even 
catches the Governor. In a poker game 
with the Chief Executive, the latter 
makes use of a mirror to discern Sib- 
ley’s cards, and wins all the pots. Sib. 
has no money, but tenders the Governor 
a certificate of the “valuable” mining 
stock. In a few days, when “dividends” 
are paid to all investors, the Governor 
rejoices with the others, and, thinking 
it a good thing, invests $500. Then 
dividends cease, and Rounder is caught 
short in his accounts. He is arrested 
and tried, and through Ben Blunt, whom 
he regarded as his enemy, he is acquitted, 
but Blunt goes to jail for contempt in 
failing to answer pertinent, damaging 
questions. Rounder is forced to resign 
later, and goes back to private life as 
poor as when he started. Blunt is ex- 
onerated subsequently, and freed, and 
afterwards leaves his position to enter 
the newspaper business. 

A rather pleasing character in the 
book is Miss Virginia Clark, the school- 
marm, and Ben’s sweetheart. She was 
the daughter of a Kentucky family who 
had made an unfortunate marriage to 
save her father’s life and business. 
Forced into a separation, she had come 
into the town under an assumed name, 
her past a secret in her own bosom. No 
one knew her or suspected her identity, 
until Whalen came. Then after a talk 
with him she suddenly disappeared, leav- 
ing Blunt to mourn her absence. In St. 
Louis she became a governess and one 
day on the street met her husband, only 
to see him the next minute crushed by a 
car. As she nursed him in the hospital, 
they became reconciled and had vowed 
to begin life anew. But he died. Then, 
as Mrs. Marrian Bascom—that was her 
real name—she returned to her home in 
Louisville, possessed of all of her late 
husband’s wealth. She _ didn’t forget 
Ben. In time she helped secure him an 
editorship in Louisville, and when he 
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CHRISTMAS 


GIFTS 


panes” Hoa 


Paintings, Water Colors, 


Old English Prints, 


Etchings, Favrile Glass 


Plaster Casts, 


And Other Artistic Works, Ranging 
in Price from $1.00 Upward. 


Bronzes, Framed Pictures, 


Tiffany Glass, 


RRR 


NOONAN-KOCIAN CO. 


617 Locust Street. 


b 
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ter citizenship. ; was installed in the position, she be- . 4 

In the opening chapter alone is there came his bride. Returning to the scenes 2 EDWARD DEVOY, President. EDW. R. FEUERBORN, Vice-President. © 

reference made to official grafting. Will- of their early struggles, they found 2 neem @ wine a z 

tam Rounder, the State auditor, son of pypgien and Sibley in the penitentiary, % , ‘ =. * 

. . - ate ® 

a preacher and @ scripture quoter, 1S where they had been sent for a mining © * 

i a “e ob ee stock swindle. There are other inter- $ ° 

who openty pretends enmity to the rall- octing characters, notably Mrs. Grum,a *& D & F b , 

I roads and other corporations, and in pri- female political intriguer, of boasted g evoy euer orn, Rs 

} vate gathers in transportation and ex- aristocracy, and Ben Blunt's coterie of 4 * 

| press company francs in large numbers. disputants, which daily met in a tobacco & * 
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THE KATY FLYER 


ATTRACTIVE 
WINTER TOURS 
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: San Antonio, Old Mexico, 
3 California 


WRITE FOR TOUR BOOK AND OTHER INFORMATION 
THE RESULT WILL BE INTERESTING 


GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For the sick no blessing is sweeter. 
For the young it keeps all the machinery of the body in a state 
of perfect development, and wards off all diseases to which 


young life is most susceptible. 


(RY STAL 
\ WATER 


And for old age it readily dissolves and carries off all the deadly 


secretions which weakening organs are unable to wholly 


eliminate. 
no sewage. 


market. 


In Crystal Water there are no disease germs, no organic matter, 


Crystal Water Beverages are the finest drinks ever put on the 


Ginger Ale, Ironkola, Birch Beer, Orange Phosphate, Cherry, Champagne Cider, 


Lemon Soda, Lemon Sour, Strawberry, Sarsaparilla, Seltzer, 
Vichy, Crystalaris, Lithia, Etc. 


CRYSTAL WATER C0., 2020 to 2026 Walnut Street. 








AN EPISODE 
BY BARNETT FRANKLIN. 


Lawrence Rixford, man-about-town, 
sat in his luxurious bachelor apartments, 
contemplating suicide. Nothing unus- 
ual—or, for that matter, alarming—lay in 
that fact, however; it had been almost 
a bi-weekly happening for some little 
time past. 

His general action on the occasions of 
these moody soliloquies bore an unvary- 
ing degree of sameness. All his griev- 
ances against the world in general—and 
nc pne in particular—were gone over, 
sinely and collectively, in elaborate de- 
tail, seemingly gaining added bitterness 
by each subsequent rehearsal. 

It was in one of these periodical 
maunderings that Rixford had actually 
coined an epigram, the kind that falls to 
the lot of the Cynical Character in the 
Problem Drama. 

“Happiness,”—it ran—“happpiness is a 
mirage—a never to be reached oasis in 
the desert of life.” 

He wondered, too, if one of all his 
“countless” friends would be pained to 
know that he had gone from them. He 
recalled having come across, somewhere, 
—“A man only finds out his friends 
when he is in need, and then, he only 
finds out how that would apply in his 
case.” 

When he had reached this stage of 
his soliloquy, he would generally take a 
brandy-and-soda and think better of it 
all. But to-night he seemed to have 
forgotten the usual antidote and sank 


back deeper into the soft cushions of the 
chair. 

The twilight shadows slowly began to 
fall. He roused himself from his leth- 
argy, walked slowly to the window, and 
looked out into the approaching night. 
Down below, in the almost deserted 
street, a ribbon of lights sputtered jerki- 
ly for a moment and then burned evenly 
on. 

He had been standing so for some lit- 
tle time when a sudden rustle of silk 
told that someone had entered the room. 

“A very novel welcome, I am sure,” 
a highly pitched feminine voice rattled 
off, “nct even a light! And’”—her glance 
had evidently taken in the _ table-top, 
strewn with burnt matches and cigar 
stubs—“this hardly resembles the prover- 
bial festive board. But,” she laughed, 
“IT forgot, Lawrence, you always were 
considered original.” 

Rixford recalled vaguely his sugges- 
tion for a little supper that evening with 
Thelma—Thelma Glynesk of the Thea- 
ter Burlesque—his latest infatuation. He 
had forgotten completely. 

“Do you know,”—he spoke very slow- 
ly and very solemnly—‘“do you know of 
what I was thinking when you entered 
the room?” 

“Of me, no doubt,” she answered arch- 
ly. 
“I was thinking,” Rixford replied, “I 
was thinking of throwing myself from 
this window.” 

She rushed forward and clutched his 
arm, 

“Don’t Lawrence,” she cried, “don’t!” 





He turned and looked at her, half 
pleased, half surprised at tht intensity in 
her words. Like flashes the thoughts 
ran through his brain. Had he been 
wrong? Of all the rest, did this tinseled 
woman of a mimic world care? He 
scarcely knew what to think. 

“That is,” she went on, “that is—un- 
less you are sure it is for the better and 
you feel that there is nothing more in 
life that you should live it. But’— 
her voice took on an added tensity—“if 
you must not be dissuaded, and suicide” 
—she shuddered a little at the word— 
“is all that is left, let your last act be a 
noble one. Leave a note saying that it 
was hopeless love for me that drove you 
to it. Think!” she fairly cried in her 
enthusiasm, “think what a glorious ad- 
vertisement that will be for me!” 

Were it not for her ready support he 
must needs have fallen to the floor; but 
he flung her from him and fairly stag- 
gered to his desk. Without the hesita- 
tion of a moment he pulled a drawer 
and snatched from within—a little vial 
labeled arsenic. Then he drained it at 
a gulp to take away the bad taste — 
Town Talk. 
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WHAT MARY HAD 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Likewise an oyster stew, 
Salad, cake, a piece of pie 
And a bottle of pale brew— 
Then a few hours later 
She had a doctor, too. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


DIES ULTIMA 


White in her woven shroud, 
Silent she lies, 

Deaf to the trumvets loud 
Blown through the skies: 

Never a sound can mar 
Her slumber long; 

She is a faded star— 
A finished song! 


Over her hangs the sun, 
A golden glow; 

Round her the planets run, 
She does not know: 

For neither gloom nor gleam 
Can reach her sight: 

She is a broken dream— 
A dead delight! 


No voice can waken her 
Again to sing; 
She nevermore will stir 
To feel the spring; 
Through the dim ether hurled 
Till Time shall tire, 
She is a wasted world— 
A frozen fire! 
Frank Dempster Sherman in Atlantic 


Monthly. 
ah hb ch 

Mrs. Knicker—Is Mrs. Amos a well- 
informed woman? 

Mrs. Bocker—Yes, indeed, her cook 
has lived with all the other families in 
the neighborhood.—New Yorker. 
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Roman Lamps and Candlesticks ; Ital- 
ian Novelties. The Gift Shop, 401! 
Olive street. 9 to 12. 
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are merely two features of this business, but they are very important ones. 


They are the sort of garments which provide the severest test for tailoring 


skill. How well we meet it is evidenced by our 


Superb Styles for This Winter’s Wear. 


Paletots, Surtouts, Paddocks, “Tourists” and Chesterfield Overcoats, luxuriously made 
and perfect in style and workmanship, from the finest of imported overcoatings ; also 
in Sack Suits our latest style three-button single and double-breasted coats, graceful 


and easy fitting. 


To Measure, $25 to $30 and up. 


OUR READY-TO-WEAR-DEPARTMENT. 


Shows unmatchable variety in both Overcoats and Suits. Every garment is charac- 


teristic of the same style and superior tailoring that marks our made-to-measure apparel. 


Every coat has our concave shoulder and collar and every point of excellence 


that you’d expect at twice the price. 


$15 and up. 


ME Cwak+€e 


Tenth and Olive Streets, S. E. Cor. 




















Forty-four years do not appear much 
in the history of a great city like St. 
Louis, for there are many alive to-day 
who remember well the happenings of 
those days, but when the great progress 
that has been effected in that time, and 
the immense beneficial changes in the 
mode of living are considered, it is 
difficult to express anything but amaze- 
ment. 

Perhaps no St. Louis enterprise or en- 
terprises illustrate this vast progress and 
the material comforts it has brought to 
her citizens, so forcibly as the St. Louis 
Transit Company, which represents the 
greatest part of the city’s transportation 
facilities. 

For sixteen years prior to 1859, the 
omnibus was the only means of trans- 
portation in St. Louis. The first of 
these was driven by Erastus Wells, 
father of Mayor Wells, and when it 
was seen that it filled a long-felt want, 
a number of vehicles were put in opera- 
tion, and the firm of Wells and Case, 
formed to conduct the enterprise. Out 
of this enterprise eventually grew the 
present immense transportation business 
of the Transit Company. 

In 1859, forty-four years ago, the 
Missouri Railroad Company, which or- 
ganized for the purpose, had completed 
the first street railway line in St. Louis— 
the Olive street road. It was operated 
over only seven city blocks, from Third 
street to Tenth, at first, and the opening 
of the line to traffic, July 4, 1859, was 
the signal for a great celebration. Eras- 
tus Wells, president of the company, 
drove the first car over the line, just 
as he had driven the first omnibus. Six- 
teen cars were eventually in operation 
on the line, each carrying fifteen pas- 
sengers. 

The pioneers in the street railway 
business in St. Louis had much to con- 
tend with in those days. Bad streets 
made good roadbeds next to impossible 
at first, but when this difficulty was 
bridged, the people were not slow in 
patronizing the cars. 

The success which attended the opera- 
tion of the Olive street line, fired other 
men of means in St. Louis to engage in 
the business, with the result that other 
companies rapidly formed and obtained 
franchises, so that in 1888, after a period 
of twenty-nine years, there were eighteen 
competitive street railway horse car lines 
in St. Louis. The companies and the 
dates on which they began operation 
were as follows: 

Missouri Railroad Company, July 4, 
1859. 

Citizens’ Railway Company, August 1, 
1859. 

St. Louis Railroad Company, August 
I, 1859. 

People’s Railroad Company, 
1859. 

Union Depot Railway Company, year 
1862. 

Union Railway Company, year 1865. 

Bellefontaine Railway Company, year 
1866. 

Lindell Railway Company, March 15, 
1867. 
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Fourth Street and Arsenal Railway 
Company, year 1866. ~ 

Baden and St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, year 1870. ; 

Mound City Railway Company, year 


1874. 
Jefferson Avenue Railroad Company, 


September 22, 1882. 

Northern Central Railway Company, 
March, 1886. 

Cass Avenue and Fair Grounds Rail- 
way Company, June 25, 1875. 

Great as had been the advance in 
these twenty-nine years, in city trans- 
portation facilities, the various compa- 
nies in the field did not have time to 
consider in detail the many comforts 
of their patrons. The sole object of 
company and patron alike seemed to 
be to bring distant districts of the city 
in closer touch. No thought was given 
to anything else, and while there are 
many who recall well the days of the 
horsecar, there is no one who would 
barter their present great comforts of 
rapid transit,—in heated cars in winter 
and pleasant coaches in summer—for the 
disagreeable conditions that prevailed 
in the old days. Stoves in the early 
horsecar period were unknown. Straw 
took its place, and frequently in winter 
when snow covered the tracks, passen- 
gers had to shove the car over the 
grades on the different lines. But, de- 
spite all its disagreeable features, as 
viewed to-day, the horsecar had its good 
effect on the city. Aside from the great 
saving of time to the citizens, it was a 
mighty argument in favor of better 
streets, and the various companies were 
always foremost in this agitation. The 
movement grew as the railway lines 
progressed, and does so to-day, so that 
St. Louis can well thank the transporta- 
tion’companies for ushering in the new 
era. 

The rapid growth of the city under 
such favorable circumstances soon de- 
manded better facilities for travel within 
its confines. The city wanted to stretch 
out, and it needed rapid transit to per- 
mit the change. In 1886 this important 
change came when the St. Louis Cable 
and Western line, the Suburban, was 
placed in operation. Soon after this 
the Citizens’ line and Missouri or Olive 
street, changed their motive power also 
to cable. The people hailed the change 
from the horse car with delight, for it 
permitted them to move away from the 
smoke and grime of the city. But the 
cable lines soon became obsolete, fora 
new, an ideal mode of transit had ar- 
rived in the electric line. Electricity was 
first installed in 1890, by the old Union 
Depot Railroad Company, and from 
that time on the transportation facilities 
grew better and better, and improve- 
ments continued until new St. Louis can 
truthfully boast of the most magnificent 
of street railways in the world. 

In 1893 there were eleven independent 
companies operating the street railway 
system of St. Louis. To-day the entire 
system is occupied by two companies, 
the St. Louis Transit Company, and the 
St. Louis and Suburban Railroad Com- 


pany. The consolidation of all the lines, 
except those of the latter company, un- 
der the ownership of the St. Louis Tran- 
sit Company, is recent history. It 
marked another advance in tie street 
railway service of the city, which the 
patrons appreciate, notwithstanding the 
spasmodic complaints of a very few who 
exhibit dissatisfaction with perfection it- 
self. - Heel 

Within the past twenty years the in- 
crease in track mileage of the Transit 
lines has more than doubled. In 1884 
there were 150 miles of single track in 
the city. In 1893 the number was 243, 
and in 1903 there are 316 miles in the 
city and forty-four miles in St. Louis 
County. In 1884 the longest single 
route was about seven and one-half 
miles, and the majority of the routes 
covered from about two and one-half to 
four miles. In the past few years routes 
have been extended until now there are 
a number from seven to almost fifteen 
miles in length. These extensions have 
represented an outlay of millions of dol- 
lars for materialand labor by the Tran- 
sit Company, and have added inestima- 
ble millions to the general wealth of the 
city. The lines of the Transit Company 
are as follows: 

City lines: Delmar avenue, Page ave- 
nue, Compton Heights, Park avenue, 
Olive street, through; McPherson, 
Maryland, Lee avenue, Eighteenth street, 
Market street, Laclede avenue, Chou- 
teau avenue, Easton avenue, Spring ave- 
nue, Fourth street, Seventh street, low- 
er Grove, Cass avenue, Cherokee street, 
Bellefontaine, Broadway, Gano line; 
Through line, Grand avenue, Jefferson 
avenue, Vandeventer avenue, Taylor 
avenue; Broadway—Barracks division, 
Midland line. Old Midland line, Clay- 
ton line. 

On the above-mentioned lines the 
maximum number of cars regularly 
operated is 880. This is during the rush 
hours of the morning and evening. Per- 
haps no city in America possesses strcet 
railway rolling stock equal to that oper- 
ated by the Transit Company. Every 
car now in service was built with a view 
of providing comfort for the patrons of 
the system. As rapidly as the company’s 
cars become useless they are replaced 
with the best that the manufacturer can 
build, and right now the company is 
awaiting 450 new cars of the finest pat- 
tern, for service during the World’s 
Fair. 

On January 1, 1900, the Transit Com- 
pany inaugurated its general transfer 
system. There are now 235 points on 
the company’s lines where passengers 
can transfer from one line to another. 
The growth of this popular department 
is best indicated by the number of trans- 
fer passengers shown in the following 
table: 


Tt SO Sank reek Os a oa 27,176,000 
MO Sith Fine oe cls oc sce + 32,692,000 


60,000,000 

Since 1884 the number of passengers 
paying fares has almost quadrupled. In 
1884 the paid fares on the lines now 


History of the Transit Company How it Aids St. Louis 


owned by the Transit Company nym. 
bered 42,805,000. In 1893 the number 
was 97,650,000, and during 1903 they 
numbered 150,000,000. 

The Transit Company has been 
great help to St. Louis, aside from the 
service it gives the public. It circulates 
millions of dollars every year in st. 
Louis. Its 3,812 employes each year 
receive no less than $2,800,000. Since 
October, 1889, the company has expend. 
ed more than $20,000,000. During 1902 
for construction and equipment aloac, 
it expended $1,378,839.15, and last year 
its expenditures were about the same. 
In the four years of its existence, it 
has spent $3,000,000 alone in improving 
its tracks and roadways, and $2,000,000 
for power plants, the latter sum not in. 
cluding the outlay necessary for the new 
power station which is building. The 
substation at Seventeenth and Locust 
streets cost $400,000. 

With its present car equipment and 
the new equipment of from 450 to 6w 
new cars to be added before May 1, 
the Transit Company officials declare 
that they will be able to carry 60,00 
persons to the World’s Fair Grounds 
every hour, and an equal number, per 
hour, from the grounds. They icel per- 
fectly confident of their ability to do 
what they promise, and judging frou 
their accomplishments of the past three 
years, nobody has the right to doubt 
what they say. iiie tcrminais of tlic 
company at the World’s Fair Grounds 
and the company’s shelter houses there, 
it is estimated, will require an expenai- 
ture of $150,000 or $200,000. It is the 
intention of the company to run cars 
from practically all paits cf the city, 
converging in five main routes, with sep- 
arate terminals at the World's Fair 
Grounds, as follows: 

First—Easton avenue route, terminat- 
ing at Skinker road and the World’: 
Fair Grounds. 

Second—Washington route, terminat- 
ing at the main entrance of the Worlc’s 
Fair grounds. 

Third—Olive route, terminating at 
the main entrance of the World's [air 
Grounds. Its terminal will be entire- 
ly separate from the Washington route 
terminal. 

Fourth—Laclede route, terminating at 
the southeast corner of the World’s Fair 


grounds. 
Fifth—Chouteau route, terminating 
1,200 feet inside the World’s Fair 


Grounds at Skinker road. 

Among the other great improvements 
the company has made is the great re 
pair shop at Park and Vandeventer ave- 
nues. Ofthe several shops it was wont 
to employ in the past, this new one takes 
the place and it is the most perfectly 
equipped of any in the country. ‘Two 
hundred men are employed and six‘y 
cars can be repaired at one time. | ht 
building is 200x425 feet in dimensio», 
and cost $70,000. 

Another great improvement that has 
come since the consolidation of the 
lines of the United Railway Company, 
and one for which the public is grateful, 
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NINTH AND LOCUST 
BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 


PATTISON'S | 





®rH AND LOCUST. 














WILLUHAFA 





Chief of all 
Beers 


With Tonic 
Properties 


The finest family and 
table beer 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


Ask your grocer to sup- 
ply your wants 


MADE BY THE 


NATIONAL BREWERY CO. 
GRIESEDIECK BROS., Props. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 








FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city from 





| 
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| which you start; reaching the center 
| of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; threugh the 





centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


. A Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 

Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
Opposite direction. 





is in the owl-car service, for which the 
nightworkers of the city are probably 
the most thankful. It has kept pace with 
the improvements made by the Transit 
Company in all other directions. 

The officers of the St. Louis Transit 
Company are: Murray Carleton, presi- 
dent; C. H. Spencer, vice president; A. 
B. du Pont, vice president; .James Ad- 
kins, secretary and treasurer; Frank R. 
Henry, auditor, and John Grant, gen- 
eral superintendent. The directors are: 
A. D. Brown, Murray Carleton, Patrick 
Calhoun, James Campbell, Eugene De- 
lano, George L. Edwards, Charles D. 
McLure, F. F. Marshall, H. S. Priest 
and C. H. Spencer. 

a he ch es 
A WOMAN BOSS 


The power of Hawaii’s political boss 
is waning since Princess Theresa Wil- 
cox failed to carry the home rule con- 
vention. For Hawaii’s political boss is 
a woman and also a princess of the 
royal blood. That is, she says she is a 
princess, and no one who has felt the 
sting of her tongue dares to say her 
nay. 

The Princess Theresa is the most 
prominent person before the Hawaiian 
public to-day. When Queen Liliuokalani 
ruled the island Mrs. Wilcox did not 
count for much in the political life of 
the country. It was after the American 
form of government was instituted that 
she came into power. 

Mrs. Wilcox wanted this power and 
brought Wilcox into the race for con- 
gress. She also organized a home rule 
woman’s club. It elected her husband 
as delegate, and for two years the prin- 
cess enjoyed the distinction of being 
the social leader of the islands. Mrs. 
Wilcox, when she was not in Washing- 
ton, bossed the home rule party in the 
islands. 

When Wilcox returned a few months 
ago, having finished his term in Con- 
gress, he was ill and reported to be dy- 
ing. His wife took up the reins of party 
control and kept things going in the 
committee until Wilcox was able to be 
out, and presided at meetings of the ex- 
ecutive committee. One man who had 
the temerity to object was read out 
of the party. 

The princess started a newspaper for 
the purpose of electing a good, clean 
ticket to start off the county govern- 
ment. She told her constituents just 
what she wanted, and then they turned 
her down. The princess left the con- 
vention hall in a huff. Her husband is 
condidate now for sheriff. She an- 
nounced her intention of deserting the 
home rule party, all excepting her hus- 
band and a few other friends and rela- 
tives on the ticket.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING 
CARS TO CALIFORNIA POINTS. 


VIA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


Leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. m. Daily for 
Los Angeles, via “True . Southern 
Route,” also Tourist Sleeping Car on 
this same train every Thursday. Best 
Winter Route to California. For fur- 
ther information call on or write City 
Ticket Agent, S. E. corner Sixth and 
Olive streets. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


SAVINGS an readily be invested in gilt-edged 
Deeds of Trusts, Bonds or stocks that will pay 
from 4 to 6 per cent interest. When kept in a box 
in the Missouri Safe Deposit Vaults these investments 
will be absolutely under your own control. Our sole bus- 
iness is the PROTECTION of safe deposit boxes. 





The Missouri Safe Deposit Co 
Equitable Bldg. GROUND FLOOR 6th AND LOCUST 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. f 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


- . ° - 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 



































H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Berazr,Cashier 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - ST. LOUIS, MO 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE \ 
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| HOT SPRINGS .ark. SAN ANTONIO | 





AND POINTS IN \ 


/ / MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA \ 





CITY TICKET OFFICE 
Southeast Corner Sixth and Olive Streets 
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Columbia Brewing Company 
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“Big Four Route 
WANTED TRAINS E a st 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
and 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


Ticket Office 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT ST. 
In Midst of Hotel District. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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The Mirror 


BUDWEISER’S 
Rom = GREATEST TRIUMPH 


Declared superior to the best Bohemian beers by the Imperial Experimental 











































He Station for the Brewing Industry at Prague, as announced by the following Asso- 
ciated Press cablegram: 


ORKIS BRA DED - AMERICAN BREWER MAKES BEST 
i BEER IN THE WORLD. 


(Special to the Associated Press.) 
Prague, Bohemia, Dec. 1.—Tie Imper- 
ial Scientific Commission investigating 
the different kinds of beer of the world 
: B-R has awarded the highest honor for su- 
Br ASSociaTION-Stlo periority to an American product. 
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A correct translation of the results of their examinations is given be- 
low, with the Imperial and Royai Notarial and United States Consu- 
lar verifications. 





Upon subjecting a sample of BUDWEISER Beer, brewed by the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U. S. A., to a thorough examination, we declare 
it to be a fully matured lager beer. Its whole nature bears witness to the fact 
that only the very best materials were used, and that the greatest cleanliness pre- 
vailed in its manufacture. The product is not only similar to the highest grade 
of Bohemian Pale Beers in all its properties, but surpasses our best beers in 
keeping qualities, which is of the utmost importance. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR THE INDUSTRY OF BREWING, 
PRAGUE, BOHEMIA. JAROSLAV SULA, Supt. and Manager. 


I hereby certify that Mr. Jaroslav Sula is personally known to 
me as the Official Chemist of the Experimental Station for the 
Brewing Industry of Bohemia, and has this day executed and 
signed the above document in my presence. Prague, November the 
third, nineteen hundred and three. 


J. U. Dr. JOHANN SLAMENIK, Imperial and Royal Notary, Prague. 











I certify that the foregoing authentication is under the official seal of J. U. 
Dr. Johann Slamenik, Imperial and Royal Notary, and is entitled to full faith 
and credit. In testimony whereof, I, Arnold Weissberger, Vice and Deputy 
Consul of the United States of America, have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the seal of this consulate to be affixed. Done in this city of Prague this 
third day of November, 1903. 


ARNOLD WEISSBERGER, U. S. V. & D. Consul. 


Budweiser 


Is bottled only at its home, the 


- Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Things Gone to Eat 


And How to Cook Them Economica 


ON A GAS RANGE 
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At Gas Office, 4th Floor, Take Elevator — 











VAR WNDKING 


) A oR UGAINE 


YOR WLAN 











She Principal Cities 


Si he AS; reat Soutbaoest 


ARE REACHED VIA 


























Four Modernly Equipped Trains 


LEAVE ST. LOUIS UNION STATION DAILY 








Be Mindful of Your Convenience and Comfort 








City S icket Crtice, Cor. Sth and Crive i 


PHONE, MAIN S390 
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Katy~ 


Finds the holidays in Mexico vastly different 
from the holiday season in the North. A rest- 
ful and invigorating change of climate with a 
scenery and sky that match each other in ex- 
quisite beauty, out-of-door life and the peculiar 
charm to be found only in the tropics is truly 
quite a change from our Northern holiday 
season. Old Mexico is quaintly foreign — a 
country of picturesque sights and scenes. 

In Katy’s through Pullman sleeper the trip 
may be made without change en route. 


Our handsome booklet “To Old Mexico” 
illustrates the points of interest to be seen, 
and entertainingly describes the customs and 
characteristics of the people. No one should 
think of visiting Mexico without first reading 
it. Sent anywhere free. Write for it now. 


GEORGE MORTON 
Gen’l Pass. Agent M K @& T.Ry. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
Box 911 











